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INTRODUCTION. 


To His Excellency the Eight Hon. Edward Frederick 
Lestdley Wood. Baron Irwin of Kirby Underdale, 
G.M.SJ.. Viceroy and Governor-General of 

India. 

Tour Excellency, 

Having now completed the task which we were asked to under- 
take, as announced in a eommuniqu^ published in Simla on 25tli 
September, 1928, we beg to present to Your Excellency this 
Report on the constitutional changes which we recommend for 
India. We request Your Excellency to take the necessary steps 
to forward our Report and make it available to the British 
Parliament. We do not desire that our Report should be pub- 
lished as an annexe to the Report of the Statutory Commission. 
Before proceeding with tmr recommendations we shall first make 
a few preliminary remarks on the events leading up to the 
appointment of our Coniuaittee and the scope and method of our 
work. 

2. Seeiion S4A ut the Government of India Act of 1919 pre- 
scribes the appointment at the expiration of 10 years from the 
passing of that Act, of a Commission for the purpose of inquir- 
ing ^into the working of the system of government set up under 
the Act and ceitain kindred matters and reporting on 1lie consti- 
tutional changes which may be considered desirable The ques- 
tion of advancing th*^ date (December, 1929) of the inquiry came 
up for serious consideration more than once between 1924 and 
1926 under pressure from the Legislative Assembly , but it was 
felt that the conditions re(iuisite for accurate and dispassionate 
apprisement of the constitutional problem were then lacking. 
By the end of 1927 conditions throughout India were found to 
be more propitious and on 8th November, 1927, Your Excellency 
announced the decision of Hi.s Majesty’s Government to con- 
stitute a Statutory Comniission immediately ; and at the same 
time foreshadowed an invitation to the Central Legislature to 
appoint a Joint Select Committee for the purpose of collabora- 
tion with the Statutory Commission. It was also suggested that 
a similar procedure should be adopted by the provincial legisla- 
tures. 

3. The announcement in India — long advocated and anxiously 
awaited — of the appointment of the| Statutory Commission 
aroused a storm of indignation and protest. The decision of His 
Majesty s Government to confine the personnel of the Com- 
mission to the members of the two Houses of Parliament was 
held to constitute an insult to Indians, and an arrogant repudia- 
tion of the claim wdiich had been put foiward that they should 
be given a predominant voice in the determination of the future 



constitution of tlieir country A large body of opinion denounced 
the appointment of the Commission and expressed their deter- 
mination to stand aside from its work. This attitude found 
expression in the following resolution passed the Legislative 
Assembly on the 18th February, 1928 : — 

This Assembly recommends to the Governor-General in 
Council to inform His Majesty’s Government that the 
present constitution and scheme of the Statutory Commission 
are wholly unacceptable to this House and that this House 
will therefore have nothing to do with the Commission at 
any stage and in any form.” 


4 Four days later the Council oi‘ State decided to iiartieipate 
in the labours of the Statutory Commission and this lead was 
followed subsequently by the pro^uncial councils, with one excep- 
tion, namely, in the Central Provinces. In accordance with this 
decision the Coimeil of State elccled three lepresentatlAfs, 
Honourable Sir Sankaran Nair, Kt , C I.E., the Honoiiralile Sir 
Arthur Froom, Kt., and the Honourable Raja Natvab Ali Klian, 
to Sit with tire Statutory Commission. A fourth member of tlie 
Council the Honourable ^Sardar Bahadur Shivdev Singh IHieroI, 
w’as nominated by Yiair Excellency to represent the Sikhs. In 
con .-sequence of the boycott declared by the Assiunbly, Tour 
Excellency nominated five members of* the Ass'unbly* namely, 
Nat\ab Sir Zulfiqar Ah Khan, Kt , C.S.l , Sir II«iri Singh Cioiir, 
Kt., Dr. Abdulla Suhrawardy, Mr. Kikahliai Ih-funehaml and 
Rao Bahadur l\l. C Rajah to form, with the represenlativts oi‘ 
t-u- Council of State, the Indian Central Committee 


a- The functions which this CommilUe w^re expeelod to per- 
form were move precisely described in the lei lor of Sir John Simon, 
the Chairman of the Statutory Commission, to Your Excellency, 
dated the 6tii February, 1928, which we quote in extenso in an 
appendix to our Report The Committee W'as to sit in Joint 
Free Conference ” with the Slatiitory Commission for the purpose 
of scrutinising and elucidaling “ from the Indian side, on five 
and equal terms,” the memoranda and evidence which vould l)e 
pre.^^ented to the Statutory Commission ; ami opportuuitv was 
thus to be ])rovided for the free exchange of views cMud mutual 
influence ” Finally, the Clotniui11.i'o was to \)o to 

rep^o-t Its conclusions to the Central Legislature*’ Sir John 
Simon added . — '' There arti well-knoAvn Hlatiit{ny means by 
which documents emanating from Ihe riouit (Vminiittei* and 
presented to the Central Legislature can be Toi^uarded ami made 
available to the British Parliament.” We lay particular stress 
on these words, for it i.s not too much to sav that but for ihe 
assurance tha.t the report of the Indian Central Committee would 
be made available to the British Parliament, indcpimdcnilv of 
the report of the Statutory Commission, tlie C(uineil of Slate 
would not have decided to co-operate with the latter body, and 
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ethod of 



the bojeott by the Central Legislature ^YOIlld have been com- 
plete. The fecope of our task, therefore, is that laid down for the 
Statutory C ommissicn, namely, to inquire — 

“ into the working* of the system of gOYernment, the 
growth of education, and the development of representative 
institutions, in British India, and matters connected there- 
with, and to report as to wmether and to what extent it is 
desirable to establish the X3rinciple of responsible govern- 
ment, or to extend, modify, or restrict the degree of 
resiDonsible government then existing therein, including the 
question whether the establishment of second chambers of 
the local legislatures is or is not desirable ’ ^ 

6 We must now refer briefly to the method which was adopted 
to carry out the functions assigned to us. The Committee met 
for the first time for preliminary discussion at Simla on the 
26th September, 1928, and later met the Statutory Commission 
at Poona, where the sittings of the Joint Free Conference com- 
menced on the 12th October. From this date until the 18th 
March, we travelled through India and Burma, visiting in turn 
each of the provincial capitals and holding sittings at Poona, 
Lahore, Karachi, Peshawar, Delhi, Lucknow, Patna, Shillong, 
Calcutta, Bangoon, Mandalay, Madras and Nagpur. In all the 
provinces, save in the Central Provinces, we had the co- 
operation of committees ajipomted by the provincial legislatures. 
Wo held final sittings in Delhi between the 21st March and the 
4th April, when members of the Central Grovernment gave us 
the benefit of their views, and a final conference was held with 
the provincial committees 


London. 7. We re-airScmbied in London on the Tth June, and during the 
following SIX weeks we held joint sittings with the Statutory 
Commission for the elucidation of questions connected with the 
Army in India, the Seeretai-y of State and other matters We 
had the privilege of hearing the ''uevrs of Members of the 
Council of India and of certain of th<^ senior Permanent Omemls 
in explanation of memoranda which had been prepared by them, 
while Fiolcl-Marshal Sir Claude Jacob, Secretary of the Military 
Department of the India Office, Major-General J. R. E. Cliarlos, 
Director of Military Operations and Intelligence, War Office, 
and Lientenant-General Sir Andrew Skeen, late Chief of the 
General Staff in India, kindly attended to give the Conference 
the benefit of their opinions on military problems. We had 
the further advantage of hearing the views of Sir Basil Blackett 
on Finance problems, of Sir A. Seiby-Bigge on Education, and 
of Sir Michael O’Dwyer and Sir E. Craddock on the questions 
eonneieted with Services. Sir A. Chatterj'ee, High Com- 
missioner for India, also appeared before the Conference. 

S. While it is true to state that a voluminous mass of memo- 
m posai. T-aiija was presented to us and a large number of witnesses came 
forward to give evidence before the Joint Free Conference, wo 
were conscious throughout our tour in India that a large and 
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iiitluential section of Indian opinion was deliberately bo^xotting 
the Comiaission An important eonsecpience of this boycott 
mnsl be reibvred 1o. Il is generally correct to slate that the 
IiiJmn CoiiLr.d* Committee required little study of unofficial me- 
moranda, little examination of witnesses, to make them acquaint- 
ed Will] the vievrs of Iheir courdi^nien as a Avlioic or with the cle- 
mii-Kls of parncLiiar eommunitics or sections of opmiou It is 
equally true to remark that we were suniciently v;eii acquainted 
with the ideas of that section of Indian opinion w’hich refrained 
from co-operatmg with the Commission. This, however, was not 
the case vith oiir English colleagues. They can have had few 
opportunities of acquainting themselves directly with the senti- 
ments of this important group In their case the effect of the 
boycott cannot have been other than to leave them with an in- 
complete pictrre of the feelings and sentiments of the Indian 
people On the other hand, the Statutory Commission had 
ample oppoitunity of reading publications, statements and 
speeches of ever^" shade of opinion in India. It might also 
justly be claimed that its members, who are men with practical 
constitutional experience, have had the advantage of surveying 
some of the most acute of the Indian constitutional 
problems from a detached and dispassionate point of view. The 
labours of the Statutory Commission and of the Indian Centi*al 
Committee have thus been complementary and mutually inter- 
dependent. Neither is complete without the other. 

9. We are conscious of many imperfections in the presentation Intricacy 
of our ease, but limitations of time combined with the natural 
intricacies of the problems with which we arc dealing have 
rendered it a matter of much difSculty to set fortli bolii the 
considerations which have led us to our various conclusions and 
the arguments by which we support them, in a foi'm that, shall 
be at the same time sufficiently concise to be readily intelligible, 
and sufficiently full to present an adequate picture It is our 
earnest hope that in a combination of the ideas of the two 
bodies, which for twelve months have laboured side by side, 
may be found the solution of one of the gravest and most intri- 
cate problems which it has ever fallen to the lot of man to solve. 
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Part I. 

HEADS OP INQUIRY. 

CHAPTER I. 

Working of the System of Government. 

10. The reformed Government constituted under the Govern- 
meni of India Act came into being in 1921. It is not our in- 
tention to re^dew in detail the course of events since that date 
but to refer briefly to some of the more salient features of 
dyarchy and to point out some of the more important conse- 
quences uhieh resulted from it. We must first give a short 
account of the political situation at the time vhen the Govern- 
ment of India Act came into foiee ; for a deseriplion of the 
atmosphere in which tlie new Governments began to operate is 
essential to an understanding of the subject. 

11. When the Montagu-Chelmsford Report first appeared, 
Indian opinion as a whole was critical but not hostile. 
Beleg'alions from the leading political organisations of the 
country appeared before the Joint Select Committee , and the 
evidence given hj them shows that although exception was taken 
to the provisions by which the element of responsibility intro- 
duced into the Councils was hedged round with safeguards, there 
was no desire to boycott or to wreck the Reforms. Indeed, the 
moderates or Liberals, who included many of the best respected 
names in Indian politicKS, enthusiastically welcomed them. The 
nationalists, although emphatic in proclaiming the inadequacy 
of the inea«ure of responsibilit}’- introduced m the provinces, 
showed no desire to keep away from them. It is known that 
Mr. B. G. Tilak, who was then the leader of the advanced 
nationalists, was himself i>repared to stand for a constituency. 
This was the position in 1919 when the Reforms were on the 
anvil. Within a year^ however, the whole political alniosphere 
underwent a complete change, and goodwill and friendliness 
gave place to suspicion, distrust and racial hatred, which com- 
bined to produce a situation of serious unrest. 

12 The events which contributed to bring about this (diange 
wore : — 

(i) The enactment of the Rowlalt Bill in the teeth of the 
united opposition of all Indian elected members of the 
Imperial Council ; 

(ii) The incidents in the Punjab leading up to and re- 
sulting from the shooting at Jalliamvala Bagh ; and 

(iii) The Treaty of Sevres 

The Rowlatt Bill led to intense agitation which, combined with 
Muslim indignation over the Treaty of Sevres, resulted in a 
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serious outbreak in the Punjab nceossitaiing the proclanicirion ot* 
martial law. Certain incidents which r^ceurred under Hie military 
regime, particularly at Jallianwala Bagh, increased the tension. 
Added to tins, the arrest and detention of political suspects wilh- 
ont Trial in Bengal in 1924, however necessary that may ha\e 
been, combired to create an atmosphere in which tlic Reforms 
had little chance of success with all parties. 

Id. The system of government whieh came to be iauuched 
under such unfavourable auspices, was itself complicated and un- 
natural. The Provincial Oovernnie.n's c<msisted of two ludves ; 
on Ihe one side was a Cabinet consisting of Slinisters responsible 
to a Legislature, the majority oi th“ nnanbers of which wiwe 
ejivted repifcsentatives of their eenstuu-ms ; and on the other 
an Executive Council, appointed by the yecretary of Wtate and 
not responsible to the Legislature. Half the members of the 
Executive Council consisted of permanent officials, the other 
half of non-officials who might be and, in some cases were, 
adherents of the party in opposition in the Legislature. At the 
head of the administration stood the Governor, arnuHl with 
extensive powers to veto or pass JegiFiation and, in some cases, 
to restore rejected items of expenditure against, (be will of the 
legislature, 

14 In selecting the Ministers, Governors of different pro\ inees 
adopted different methods In Madras, the Governor adopted 
the ordinary constitutional procedure of sending for !lie Ji^ader 
of the majority party in the legislature and afsking him to form 
a government. Elsewhere, Ministers were selected largely on a 
consideration of their ''personal influence in the legi.slaturi‘ or 
because they represented a particular community. A somewhat 
curious instance of the perversion of the intentions <d‘ llio 
authors of the Montague-Ghelmsford Report occurn^d ui omi 
province where it was found more convenient to [)rovid(* the 
leader of the strongest party in the legislature with a seat, in 
the Executive Council and in the Ministry. That h(‘ should 
have been content to leave his party unrepresented in tin* 
Ministry indicates clearly the comparative importance attached 
to the two halves of the Government. 

1.5. It had been the mfimtion of ili»* authors of Hie reformed 
constitution that tlu^ two halves of tin* government, while consult- 
ing together, .should be separately res])onsibl(‘, for their own 
spiieres. In practice, however, the result wins far diffiu'cnt. Oim 
con.sequence of the relationship be.twvtm Hie two iinlv(‘s of the 
Government was that they fomid themselves, in some rt\sp(‘ets, 
mntually dependent upon one another. The Ministers found it 
convenient to cultivate friendly relations with the offi<iial bloc, 
upon Avhich they could generally rely, and on which they were 
sometimes dejiendent for their retmition of office. On the part 
of the other half of Government there was a natural disiuclina- 
tion to rely on the extraordinary powers vested in Hie Governor 
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and to arrange an amicable modus vivendi with the Ministers. 
As a consequence, the Ministers leaint to rely upon the cfBcial 
bloc and inevitably came to be regarded as, in some respects, a 
part of the bureaucratic government and jointly responsible with 
them. One effect of this w^as to loosen the ties which bound 
Ministers to their followers. While the Ministers looked to the 
official bloc for support, their followers deemed it unnecessary 
to yield consistent support to their leaders ; nor did they feel 
the necessity for any rigid system of party discipline. In fact, 
there has been little sjmptom of the formation of regular political 
parties ; and it is one of the strongest criticisms that may be 
advanced against the system of dyarchy that it has done little, 
if anything, to foster the growth of political parties. On the 
reserved half this I'elationship resulted inevitably in a certain 
vacillation and lack of consistency. Where circumstances 
rendered it desirable that the support of the Ministry should be 
secured for a particular policy, the latter were sometimes in a 
position to secure a modification of the policy of the reserved 
half as the price of their support 

t&eaotdon of 16. The legislature was representative of a small electorate un- 

Oyarokyon trained in the arts of self-government. The natural ignorance 
of the voters was however in some respects compensated for 

' * ' by an organisation which lent itself readily to political usage. 

Throughout India the masses of the people are accustomed to 
look to the leaders of their various communities for guidance 
in many of the ordinary affairs of their daily life. At election 
time, therefore, the task of the candidates was, in some respects, 
simplified. They dealt wdth the leaders of the different com- 
munities while the latter, in turn, explained matters to their 
followers and mflluenced the direction of their votes. On the 
other hand, the system of dyarchy involved candidates in certain 
difliculties. The chief interest of the average voter throughout 
the greater part of India was in matters falling within the pur- 
view of the Revenue and Irrigation Departments or connected 
wdth the administration of justice ; and hence there was, in 
many parts, a tendency on the part of the electors to regard 
their local representative rather as a channel through which to 
obtain redress of their grievances against the reserved depart- 
ments than as a representative whose duty it was to care for 
their interests in the spheres in w^hich responsibility had been 
entrusted to the Legislative Councils. To this extent dyarchy 
was calculated to give the average voter a totally incorrect idea 
of the real implications of a system of responsible government. 

Further evil consequences resulted from the fact that the 
local legislatures had no direct responsibility for those depart- 
ments which concern the most vital interests of the electors. 
There was a not unnatural tendency on the part of the latter 
to regard the Ministers as of inferior status to the members of 
the Executive Council and to adopt an attitude of irresponsibi- 
lity towards the new system of government. However wrongly 
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they might exercise the franchise the bureaucracy was there to 
see that no real harm befell them. Thus, from the very earliest 
days of responsible government, the voter was deprived of the 
most powerful incentive to a wise and responsible use of bis 
vote, becaime his most immediate interests were not involved in 
the exercise ot‘ the franchise. 


17. Certain other influences, not direcily arising out cf the Other 
Reforms, were at work to render more difficult the task of tlie mfluenoea 
men who took upon themselves the burden of government. The the 

masses ot the people of India have long been accustomed to 
believe tliat England will never relax her liolil upon the country : 
that she will always retain her army <.l‘ occupation ; that her 
agents vill always be at hand to maintain law and order : and 
that no ctiiiseicus effort towards this end is reipiired on their own 
part. For generations they have been taught to look to a 
foreign hureaueracy to care for their needs ; they huA-e been 
dopri'ed cl all incenth'e to think of the Crovorniiient as an 
imst It alien which it is the duty of ever/ citizim to defend In 
these circumstances it is difficult for the politically- minded and 
educated classes to convince the electors that there is any need 
for them to exercise their powers in a responsible manner. If i 

^ose who are the natural leaders of the people of India are to 
be given a fair chance to educate their countrAonen in the task 

of .1 doubt that she intends Avithont delay to implement the 
undertaking given in August, 1917. The most effective means 
of adA^aneing the political education of the masses" Avill be by 
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that the proYinces have been labouring under a sense of grievance 
against the Central Government in connection with the Meston 
seitJemenl. In this connection we may point out that as long 
as there is a distinction between reserved and transferred sub- 
jects provincial legislatures may be expected to be more ready 
to make financial provision for the latter than foi’ the former. 
In sonic respects, therefore, the reserved departments have lost 
more thiough the natural hostility or indifference of the legisla- 
tures than they have gained through a proleetion that has often 
proved illusory. In this brief review we have perforce omitted 
to refer to many interesting and instructive features of dyarchy* 
Perhaps we may fairly sum up the position by saying that, 
whatever the merits or demerits of the system, it lias exhausted 
its powers for good and that there is a general consensus of 
opinion both among officials and among leaders of Indian 
opinion that if there is to be orderly political progress in India 
fundamental changes must he made in the present system of 
government. In our opinion there is no safe halfway house 
in the Provinces between dyarchy and full responsibility. 
We cannot do better than conclude by quoting from the Keport 
of tbc Reforms Enquiry Committee of 1924 the following wise 
words which represent the views of the then Governor-in- 
Council of the United Provinces : ‘‘ Conees?doris which -^all 
short of complete provincial autonomy will placate no section of 
the opponents of the existing system ; they will secure neither 
stability nor contentment ; and they will lower the efficiency^ 
already impaired, of the administration. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

Growth op Eduoation. 

19. The next topic to which we turn our attention is tlie growth Gjxnrth of 
of education For purposes of the constitutional inquiry mder Bduostion. 
Section 84A of the Government of India Act, the aspect of the 
question which demands consideration is whether the, backward- 
ness of education and the illiteracy of the mass of* the people 

should be regarded as impediments to the growih of responsible 
government. It may be conceded that the successfin working of 
parliamentary institutions presupposes an electorate capable of 
taking interest in the proceedings of the legislature and of 
exercising control over its representatives. On the other hand, 
in actual fact the grant of the privilege of self-government and 
the extension of the suffrage have often times not followed, but 
preceded and stimulated, the growth of education. Parlia- 
mentary government in England dates b-ack to the time of 
Walpole ; but it was not until the second quarter of the nine- 
teenth century that the first seeds of state-aid in education were 
sown ; and it was not until the Reform Act of 1832 that the 
attitude of Parliament towards elementary education undeiwent 
a change. It is worthy of note that the English Elementary 
Education Act of 1870 was passed three years after, and not 
before, the Reform Act of 1867, which added one million voters 
— mostly urban labourers — ^to the electorates. 

20. According to the report of the Education Committee of Coi^tiona 
1845, only 16 per cent, of the school-going children in England 

w ore able to read the Bible, while tlie rest could not even spell of 
their names. Similarly Professor Keith porats out that when th® toth 
Great Britain offered responsible government to the Cape Colony, 
the chief officials in the Colony submit.ted a memorandum depre- j « 
eating the proposal on the grounds, inter alia, of racial cleavage Oolon^ 
and the lack of education, even among Europeam.* To quote 
one more example, the Durham Report states as follows, with 
reference to the state of education in Lower Canada ; — It is In 
impossible to exaggerate the. want of education among the in- 
habitants ; no means of instruction have ever been provided for 
them and they are almost tmiversally destitute of the qualifllca- 
tions even of reading and writing. ”t We are, therefore, of 
opinion that the state of education does not by itself furnish a 
sure test of fitness for responsible government. As, however, 
the growth of education is one of the tests proscribed by Parlia- 
ment for determining India’s fitness for political advance, we 
propose briefly to review that gr owth during the last 10 years. 

•K^th s “ Eesponsihle Qoveniinent ia the Dominions ” ; Second Bdi*- 
*ion, voL 1, page 29. 

t Beport on Canada, page IS. 
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21 In dealing with this subject we have had the benefit of an 
exhaustive review by the Auxiliary Commitree of the Indian 
Statutory Commission. In appointing th«^t Committee the 
Statutory Commission made it clear that they were * ' primarily 
concerned with education and its organisation in British India 
in relation to political and constitutional conditions and 
potentialities of progress.’’ {Y'lde minute of Appointment on 
page 2 of the Eeport.) The Committee, however, took the view 
that a review of the growth of educational institutions on these 
lines would be too narrow ; and in their handling of the subject 
they have travelled somewhat outside the scope of their reference- 
IVe do not propose to follow the Committee over ihis latter 
ground ; hut shall confine ourselves to the aspect of the question 
indicated in the terms of reference to the Committee and in 
Section 84A of the Government of India Act. 

22. As the Committee rightly point out, the ^unction of educa- 
tion in relation to representative government is to produce a popu- 
lar electorate capable of exercising intelligently the primary func- 
tions of citizenship, namely, to choose represenlatHes with know- 
ledge and intelligence and to understand the actual machinery of 
noting ; and secondly to produce a smaller body of persons, in- 
cluded in the larger, capable of furnishing representatives on 
legislative and local bodies and ojfieers of the Central and Local 
administrations. The system of primary schools should be so 
designed m to produce a competent electorate ; the system of 
secondary and higher education to produce competent and trust- 
worthy representatives and officials. Accordingly, we now turn 
to a consideration of these systems as they operate in India and 
the extent to which they fulffi their purpose. 

23. The interest of the British authorities in India in education 
dates back to the time when the Calcutta Madrasah was founded 
by Warren Hastings and the Sanskrit College at Benares by 
Lord Cornwallis ; but it was not until 1853 that Parliament for 
the first time investigated seriously and sympathetically the 
development of Indian education. Mass education had, up to 
that time, been regarded by the East India Company as a pro- 
blem impossible ito tackle ; and the only means they adopted of 
reaching the masses was by educating the literary classes and 
letting education filter down through them. The Rdueation 
Despatch of Sir Charles Wood in 1854 for the first time imposed 
on the Government of India the duty of creating a properly 
articulated system of education from the primary school to Uie 
university. On the transfer of the Government of Lidia from 
the East India Company to the Crown, the policy laid down in- 
1854 was confirmed in a despatch of 1859, w^hich advocated the 
adoption of further steps for the promotion of primary education. 
Primary education was again placed in the forefront of the 
terms of reference to the Education (Hunter) Commission of 
1882 ; and in the Government Eesolution of 1884, dealing With, 
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the recommendaLiona of that Commission, the elementary educa- 
tion of the masses, its proidsion, extension and improvem.enl, 
were stated to require the “ strenuous efforts of the_ State in a 
still larger measure than heretofore ” When the subject came to 
be reviewed again in 1904, Lord Ourzon’s Government declared 
that primary education had received insufficient attention and 
an inadequate share of the public funds ; and that primary educa- 
tion should be made a leading charge upon provincial revenues. 
Lastly, in 1912, His Majesty the King Emperor made his famous 
declaration on education in the following terms ; — 

“ It is my wish that there may be spread over the land 
a network of schools and colleges, from which will go forth 
loyal and manly and useful citizens, able to hold their own 
in industries and agriculture and all the vocations in life. 
And it is my wish, too, that the homes of my Indian subjects 
may be brightened and their labour sweetened by the siiread 
of knowledge, nith all that follows m its train, a higher 
level of thought, of comfort, and of health. It is through 
education that my wish will be fulfilled, and the cause of 
education in India will ever be very close to my heart.” 

24. The primary education of the masses has thus been re- 
peatedly declared, during the last seventy-five years, to be the 
special care of the British Government in India. It is. therefore, 
worth while to examine the progress achieved in this direction 
during that period and to see how far it has kept pace with the 
repeated declarations of policy. The population of British 
India, according to the census of 1921, is 247 millions. In 
1917, that is, sixty-three years after the despatch of 1854, and 
on the eve of the Government of India Act of 1919, only 
6.4 millions, that is, 2.59 per cent, of the total population, 
were receiving iuslruetion in recognised primary schools. The 
total expenditure in the same year on primary schools amounted 
to 2.93 crores of rupees. When we compare this amount with 
the total disbursements for the year of the Central and Pro- 
vincial Governments, namely, 156.86 crores, or the expenditure 
on the army, namely, 46.14 crores, the true measure of the 
interest displayed by the Goveriunent in mass education becomes 
apparent. It is not surprising in the face of these facts that 
public opinion in India was profoundly disappointed with the 
rate of progrc.ss achieved and became openly sceptical as to the 
professed intention of the Government in the matter. 

25. This attitude was confirmed when a Bill, introduced by the 
late Mr. G. K. Gothale into the Imperial Legislative Council 
in 1911 to make priinary education compulsory with the consent 
of the local authorities and the local governments, was turned 
down by Government on the plea, inter alia, that there was no 
popular demand for the measure. This plea was signally re- 
futed when the popular representatives were given nw oppor- 
tunity of implementing their intentions in the matter. But, 
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ia the meanwhile, the Government of India categorically de- 
clared in 1913 that for financial and administrative reasons 
they refused to adopt the plea of compulsion in primary educa- 
tion. 

26. With the passing of the Government of India Act of 1919, 
education became a transferred subject, in charge of a minister 
responsible to the coimeil. Forthwith education became^ the 
special care of the councils and a powerful impetus was given 
to its expansion. By 1927 the number of pupils in primarj' 
schools rose to 9.24 millions, an increase of 44.4 per. cent, 
during the decade. The expenditure on primary education, 
which amounted to only 0.96 erores in 1892 and gradually rose 
to 2.93 erores in 1917, jumped, during the next decade, to 
6.95 erores, an increase of 237 per cent. Large sums were 
demanded by the ministers and voted gladly by the legislative 
councils. With the exception of Burma, all the provinces 
accepted the principle of compulsion in the matter of primary 
education. In the words of the Committee, “ India, a,s a whole, 
has realised that the goal of universal primary education cannot 
be attained without the adoption of the principle of compulsion. ” 
So far as the education of boys is concerned, Madras has already 
gone more than half way towards the goal of universal primary 
education, while Bengal, Bombay and the Punjab have gone 
nearly as far, and in all other provinces considerable advance 
has been made. The old-time apathy of the masses towards 
education is being rapidly broken down ; there is a real desire 
for education and many parents, however poor, are now prepared 
to make sacrifices in order that their children may be educated. 
There has been a social and political awakening of the women 
of India and an insistent demand on their behalf for education 
and socia,r reform. Eapid progress has been made in the 
nuniber of Muslims recemng education, and the Depressed 
Ctoses are beginning to respond to the efforts that have ;be«pi 
made to improve their condition. On all sides there is a de^re 
on the pihrt of the leaders of public opinion to grapple with 
the ’complex and difiScult problems of education. 
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India are beginning to realise more fully the value of corporate 
life and social activities. There is a growing feeling that educa- 
tion is not merely a matter of lectures, books and notes, but of 
the living contact of personalities, of students with students, 
and of students with teachers Opportunities for corporate life 
are being extended by college societies, by hostels and halls of 
residence, by games and healthy recreation, college days and 
reunions, socials, old students' gatherings, college societies and 
magazines, these are now the rule rather than the exception. 
In a^ number of universities, there are social service leagues 
which encourage in the student a sympathy witli his less for- 
tunate fellow citizens and which impress upon him that it is 
a duly and a privilege to give them a helping hand." 

28. Wo ar(^ of opinion that these Tacts constitute a complete 
vindicatio)! of and a conclusive argument for carrying forward 
to it,s final stage a system which has produced these results. The 
meagre progress achieved in the pro-Reform period, the 
phenomenal expansion of education since its transfer to respon- 
sible ministers, the keen interest displayed by all sections of the 
community in their own education and the sacrifices made by 
them in that behalf are factors which we think more than fulfil 
the test which we started to apply. We are aware that there 
is much waste and ineifectiveness, that the results have not 
always been commensurate with the effort. The rapidity of 
the advance has led to defects of organisation which call for 
a renuKly before the full fruit of the efforts is reaped. But the 
detects arc unavoidable in the early stages of such a gigantic 
effort. Given lime 1o take stock of tins situation we have no 
doubt that those who hpe shown such enthusiasm for the 
cause will not allow their sacrifices to be in vain. We are, 
therefore, not dismayed by the debit side of the account. Whai 
is^ essential, in oin* opinion, is the fact that the sudden transfer 
of responsibility from the bureaucracy to the people of the 
country led to no shrinking on the j>art of the latter, but rather 
to a keen determination to seize the opportunity and to turn it 
into splendid achievement. 


Out 

oonoliHdon 
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CHAPTER III. 

Development op Representative Institutions. 

29. The Indian Councils Act of 1861 was the first enactment br 
,i which representatives of Indian opinion were admitted to a sharp 

in the legislatures of the country A few Indians were nominated 
as additional member^ of the legislative councils of Madras, 
Bombay and Bengal, but their position was purely advisory and 
no share of responsibility was conferred upon them The 
Coinieils Act of 1892 for the first time introduced, tentatively and 
cautiously, the principle of election in the legislative councils of 
Madras, Bombay. Bengal and the United Provinces. The ofScial 
majorities in the councils were maintained, but a majority of the 
unofficial seats were filled by nomination on the recommendation 
of local bodies. In practice the local bodies elected representa- 
tives, since their choice was respected by the local government^ 
in filling up the nominated posts. In the Legislative Coun^'i] 
of the Governor-General the same principle was even mox’e 
sparingly applied, four scats being filled on the recommendation 
of the unofficial members of the four provincial councils and one 
on the rccoinniendation o£ the Calcutta Chamber of Commerce 
The Authors of the Joint Report note that the working of the 
councils established by the Act of 1892 had, on the whole, been 
favourable, the criticisms as a rule being moderate and valuable 
suggestions being not infrequently received 

30. The next landmark of importance was the Morley-l\Tinto 
Reforms of 1909. The principal features of the constitutional 
changes then introduced were the definite introduction of the 
elective principle based on representation by classes and intere.st-s ; 
the official recognition of the claims of the Muslims to separate 
electorates ; and the acceptance of the principle of indirect 
election by municipalities and districts boards as i,hc method of 
selection of tlie majority of the unofficial members of the legisla- 
tures. In Bengal alone did th^^ elected members form a majority 
of the council , elsewhcie the majority was composed of official 
and nominated members. In the Governor-GeneraPs Council, 
where a small official majority was rel.ainecl, the elected inemberKS 
were (hoseu partly by special constituencies and i)artly by the 
unofficial members of the nine provincial councils. 

31. The evolution of the councils had now reached the point at 
which representative Indians were admitted to an increasing 
share in the legislatures and the principle of election was 
definitely established ; hut the authors of the Morley-Minto 
Reforms specifically disclaimed any intention of establishing a 
system of parliamentary government in India. All real power 
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and responsibility still vested in the bureaucracy. The share of 
Indians was confined to criticism of the action of the authorities 
over which they had no effective control In framing the various 
Acts referred to above the advice of individual Indians was 
doubtless sought, but little regard was paid to Indian publi(* 
opinion. The enactments in question re}iresented rather the 
views of Englishmen as to the means Avinch, in their opinion 
should be adopted to carry out what was commonly reEerrt‘d to 
in England as the responsibility of England for the govern- 
ment of India.’’ No real responsibility was conferred on Indians 
and m the absence of this all-important element of responsibility 
in the provincial and central legislatures it cannot, lie contended 
that, prior to the introduction of the Montagii-Cholmsford 
Eeforms, the British Government had afforded to I he ])(‘ople of 
India any real opportunity for learning tlie art of self-govern- 
ment in the domain either of provincial oj* central adininistvci- 
tion. 


32 Nor Averc the conditions materially different m the sphere Local self- 
of local self-government. Although municipal governmenl had s 

existed in the Presidency toAMis from the early days of I'ritish stages, 
rule, it was not until 1872-78 that th<‘ first substantial steps Avere 
taken towards establishing it on an elcct.mi basis, one-half the 
membership in Madras and Bombay and two-thirds in (hpeutta 
being thrown open to election. In l>ombay alone Avas the 
Corporation alioAved to elect its oAAm chairman ; in Madras and 
Calcutta the* power of nominating this functionary was reserved 
to the Government. For urban areas outside the Presidency 
towns legislation was passed about the middle of the nineteenth 
century permitting the formation, on the application of the 
inhabitants, of local committees to deal with municipal affairs, 
but the experiment failed generally. As a result of the Eeport 
of the Itoyal Army Sanitary Commission, 1863, Avhich ])romi- 
nently directed attention to the unhealthy condition of towns, 
action was taken to do away with the volnnlary principle 
and to recognise for the first time the dosirability of a number of 
members of municipal committees being elected Avith the permis- 
sion of the local government. In the Central Provinces alone, 
however, was the elective principle actually introduced ; and it 
Avas not until 1870 that this principle Avas generally recognised 
in the municipal laAv of the provinces. 

33. The great landmark in the history of local self-governmont Lord Eipon’i ' 
is the resolution of Lord Ripon’s Government in 1882, which for 
the first time recognised local self-government as an instrument ' 

of political and popular education,” and recommended the pro- 
vincial governments to extend a net-work of institutions of local 
government throughout the country and especially in rural areas ; 
to introduce in them a preponderance of non-official members, 

•elected wherever possible ; and to eliminate inside control as far 
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as pos&ibie by the appointment of non-offieial chairmen. In the 
legislation which ensued the proportion of elected members was 
fixed at one-half in Bombay, two-thirds in Bengal and three- 
quarters in Madras, the North-Western Province (now the United 
Provinces) and Burma. In the Punjab the introduction of the 
elective principle was left to the discretion of the local govern- 
ment. Assam and the Central Provinces passed no new legisla- 
tion. 

34 [n rural areas, prior to 1882, local funds raised on a semi- 
voluntary basis or under Executive orders were managed by local 
officials or small committees, some of which had a nominated 
non-offieial element. In Bengal alone was the power taken 
under the law to get two-thirds of the members elected or 
nominated from amongst the ratepayers ; but, in practice, the 
method of election to these committees was not adopted. The 
resolution of Loi d Ripon led to the creation of District and Taluk 
Boards in all provinces and smaller units in some of them, but the 
elective principle was only partially introduced in the composi- 
tion of the larger bodies. Thus, in Madras and the North- 
Western Province the boards were either wholly or partly 
nominated ; in Bombay only one-half the members of each board 
could be elected ,* while in Bengal election was applied in the 
advanced districts only. In the Punjab the Government retained 
the power to decide whether appointments should be by election 
or nomination ; the Central Provinces conceded the right to elect 
two-thirds of the members , and in Assam the elective system was 
not applied to Indians but members of the European Planting 
Community were permitted to elect their representatives. 

35. The formation of the electorates was scarcely designed 
materially to further the political education of the people. In 
Madras only to the Village Unions and to Taluk Boards in 
areas which had no village unions could direct election be made 
by taxpayers : the election to district boards could only be 
made by members of Taluk Boards from amongst themselves. 
Similar provisions, with slight variations, existed in Bengal 
and the North-Western Pi'ovince. In the matter of the appoint- 
ment of chairmen discretion was generally reserved to the 
Government to allow them to be elected or nominated ; but 
except in the Central Provinces official chairmen were as a rule 
appointed. The main aim of Lord Ripon's policy was to convert 
local bodies from "'mere shadows,'’ as Lord MacDonell calls 
them, registering the orders of the Executive, into vital links, 
in the administrative chain, and as schools for training the 
inhabitants of the country in responsibility. To judge how far 
they fulfilled this function we cannot do better than quote the 
verdict of the Joint Report. “ What happened," the Joint 
Authors state, '' was that the educative principle was sub- 
ordinated to the desire for more immediate results. The manage^- 
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ment of local affairs remained in the hands of those who were 
most competent to handle them, not from bureaucratic lust of 
power, but because no other agency readily presented itself and 
district officers never had the leisure nor were given sufficient 
assistance to create one. The broad fact remains that in a space 
of over thirty years the progress in developing genuine local 
self-government has been inadequate in the greater part of 
India.” Had practical effect been given to the liberal senti- 
ments which underlay Lord Itipon’s pronouncement of 1882, the 
people of India would have been better prepared to earrj’ out 
the responsibilities of self-government in the years following 


36 The Pronouncement of the 20th August, 1917, and 
the Montagti-Chelmsford Eeport again focussed attention 
on the development of local self-government, and pro- 
posals were elaborated in most of the firovinces which 
were intended to democratise local bodies and invest 
them with real responsibility. Under the Rifforms local 
self-government became a provincial transferred subject, 
and from 1921 the practical application of the policy fell to the 
ministers. That the power was fully exercised is proved by the 
number of laws relating to local self-government which were 
passed by the provincial legislative councils between 1921 and 
1926 In Bombay the franchise for the rural boards was <>xtond- 
ed, the .sex disqualification iTmoved, and increased ])nwers given 
to the boards. The i.roportion of elected niwnbers in the larger 
municipalities was raised to four-fifths ; women were given the 
franchise and the right to stand lor election , and special pro- 
;wsion was made for the representation of the depressed classes. 
In Bengal the Calcutta Municipal Act democratised the con- 
stitution of the Calcutta Corporation ; removed the sex dis- 
qualification ; and made the offices of both the mayor and the 
chief executive officer elective. In the United Provinces the 
qtmifleations for the municipal and the district board vote wore 
reduced ; the composition of the boards completely dc- 
officiahsed ; and increased powers of taxation conferred on them. 
No less than five laws were passed in the Punjab increasing the 
power and mdependeiiee of the municipalities and lowering the 
franchise for the district, boards. The nominated element in all 
wff ^as substantially reduced and the municipalities 

were encouraged to elect non-official presidents and vioe- 

betf if speaking, was to make the boards,. 

predominantly non-official in all the 
Governors Provinces and to reduce the control of Government 

elimination of officers of Govem- 
to tLi « position of chairmen. To what extent conditions 
ing*table ^ altered will be evident from the follow- 
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'Statement showing the 'percentage of Elected Members and Chairmen of 
MnmcipaUties and Rural Boards m 1918-19 and 1925-26. 


I 

I 

Municipalities 


Rural Boards. 


iTame of Province. | 

! Percentage of 

1 

Peieentage of 

Perceatage of 

Percentage of 


elected members. 

! elected Chairmen. 

! 

elected members. 

elected Chairmen, 


191849. 

1 

1925-26. 

1918-19 

1925-26 

1918-19. 

1925-26 

1918-19 

j 1925-26. 

Madras 

55*8 

70-7 

69*44 

96-25 

22*2 

85*4 

^10*49 

91 17 

Bombay 

18-9 

78*3 

40*52 

92*3 

49*7 

75*4 

None 

85*55 

Bengal 

' 02*9 

o4-2 1 

85 21 

93*0 

47*4 

61*3 

60*82 

90-29 

United Provinces 

1 So-2 

86*9 j 

74*69 

85*88 

74*6 

93*4 

66*66 

100- 

Punjab 

1 51-0 

72*3 1 

19*44 

$6*53 

36*9 

07*0 

None 

3*44 

Bibar and Orissa 

1 59 9 

1 77*9 ■ 

40*0 

91*41 

86*1 

73*4 

66*56 

91*12 

Central Provinces 

' G2-4 

77*4 

84*74 

96*92 

73*8 

75*3 

69 6 

1 88*66 

Assam 

53*1 

78*1 j 

60*87 

60*0 

63*0 j 

69*7 

5*26 

■ 68*42 


Conditions 37 The ])i*oad facts whieli si and out from the above 

^ space of tliirty-six years from 
contrasted. Lord Eipoji’s Efcsoliitioa local bodies remained 

in the leading-strings of officials, and little progress was 
made m the real training of the people in re- 
sponsibility, even in local affairs ; that the impulse for their 
present growth and <leinoc*ratisalion came from the Pronounce- 
ment of 1917 ; and. finally, that the mai*ked progress made since 
that date is due largely to the initiative of the miinsiers working 
with the full support of the reformed legislatures. The enthu- 
siasm of hoih bore fruit to which reference has been made in flu 
preceding paragraph. Great mteresi van taken by liie people 
botli in the elections to local bodies and in the work performed 
by them. The percentage of voters who went to I he polls was 
70 in municipal, and 52 in rural areas in JMadras in 192r)-2r>. 
and 65 in municipal, and 61 in rural areas in Bihar and Orissa 
in 1927. The position in the other provinces in this respect is 
not dissimilar To the keen interest taken by the local bodies in 
education the report of the Auxiliary Committee bears eloquent, 
testimony. Large sums were also spent by them on the extension 
of medical facilities and the improvement of public health. Their 
aversion to taxation had been a common complaint in the pro- 
Eeform period. But with the broadening of their constitution 
they showed themselves remarkably alive to their responsibilities 
in this direction. The incidence of taxation per head of popula- 
tion in the municipalities rose in all provinces during the years 
1918-1919 to 1925-1926, some of the notable increases being 
from Es. 3-4-1 to Es. 5-11-6 in Bombay ; Es. 2-3-0 to Rs. 3-7-7 
in the United Provinces j Rs. 3-5-6 to Rs. 4-2-7 in the Punjab ; 
and Rs. 1-8-9 to Es. 2-2-0 in Bihar and Orissa. The rise in the 
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case of the rural boards was less noticeable, Bombay being a 
notable exception, with an increase from Es. 0-2-7 to Rs 0-5-1, 

38 We find that the working of local bodies in recent years 
has been subjected to adverse criticism ; but it does not appear 
to be sufficiently realised by the critics that responsibility was 
suddenly transferred from trained officers, supported by ade- 
quate technical stafi! and with the resources of the revenue 
department generally at their disposal for purposes of inspec- 
tion and check, to unofficial bodies operating in some cases 
with inadequate technical staff and in an atmosphere charged 
with resentment against, and suspicion of, official control* 
Where, in the first years of the reformed constitution, advice 
from experienced officials might have been of greai value to 

local bodies, the conditions were such that the latter wort^ as 

little likely lo ask for i1 as the former were certain to feel 
diffident in offeihng it ^ Cireiiinstanees thus combined 
to render the task of local bodies, in tlu‘se firsi 

years of their emancipation from official control, one 

of unexampled difficulty It would be unsafe, as well as 
unfair, to attempt to draw too definite conclusions as to the 
fxiture of local self-government from the history of the past 
nine yeap. To us the wonder is, not that these ‘bodices should 
have failed in some instances lo maintain their former 

efficiency, but that their general level of working should have 
remained so high. Many of the defects, in our opiniou, were 
the inevitable result of the suddenness with which the 
transition from official tutelage lo complete freedom was made. 
They do not connote an inability on the part of the people to 
manage their own affairs through the medium of representa- 
tive institutions. Cei^tain improvements in the machinery 
of local self-government are undoubtedly called for ; and in 
particular the relationship between, the provincial governments 
and local bodies seems to require mvestigation.. We have been 
greatly impressed with the necessity for the improvement — ^in 
some provinces creation would he a more appropriate word — of 
the machinery through which local governments supervise and 
co-ordinate the work of local bodies. We desire to draw 
particular attention to this important question. In so far, 
however as any inference as to the fitness of the people for 
responsibility in the political sphere can be legitimately drawn 
from their conduct of affairs in the sphere of local self-ffovern- 

Tiarrative outlined above fully supports 
ana justines the advance which wo are going to recommend. 


Our con- 
elusion. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The Peovinoes. 

Question of Sind and Buema. 

39 Before we deal with the question of the provincial govern- 
ments two preliminary questions must be referred to : (1) the 
question of the separation of Sind from the Bombay Presidency 
and its constitution into a separate province ; and (2) the 
question of the separation of Burma from India. 

(1) Sind . — The population of Sind, according to the last census, 
amounted to 3,279,377, of which Muslims numbered 2,406,023 
and Hindus 840,567. The evidence which was presented to the 
Joint Free Conference indicates sufficiently clearly that the great 
majority of the Muslim inhabitants of Smd desire its separation 
from Bombay and its formation into a .new province The 
reasons put forward by them in support of their proposal are 
principally of a sentimental character, but none the less potent. 
They argue that Sind is geographically, ethnologieally and 
linguistically a unit distinct from the Presidency proper, all of 
which grounds of argument are substantially correct. We can- 
not, however, agree with their argument that the connection of 
Sind with Bombay has been of disadvantage to Sind, and in 
particular that the port of Karachi has suffered owing to the 
jealousy of Bombay. The principal arguments put forward by 
those — ^including the Bombay Government — ^who are opposed to 
separation, are of a financial nature. It is argued that Sind is 
too small, both in area and population, to support a separate 
government : that it would be impossible for Sind to support the 
expense of maintaining a staff of experts such as those whose 
advice she now enjoys as part of the Presddency proper. Fur- 
ther, the cadre of the public services would be so small that it 
would be difficult to obtain men of the right stamp. Special 
reference is made in this connection to the Sukkur barrage, the 
capital necessary for the completion of which has been provided 
by the Government of India. It is argued that that Government 
would not consent that the barrage and its connected irrigation 
should be handed over to a provincial government without 
insisting upon the right to exercise some control, with the object 
of seeing that funds for the service of the debt and repayment 
of the capital were provided. 

Some of us are of opinion that the financial question is at 
present a definite bar to the creation of a separate province of 
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jjjiTifl The majority of us, however, are of the opinion that if 
the people of Sind ane prepared to face the financial burden and 
other disadvantages which seem likely to result from the con- 
stitution of a separate province, their wishes in the matter should 
be complied with. We, accordingly, recommend that Sind 
should be separated from the Bombay Presidency. 

(2) Burma . — It is undeniable that there exists among the 
people of Burma a strong demand that Burma should be 
separated from India Some of us are of the opinion tliat i1 
would be ineonsi,stent with India’s claim for self-governmeiil 
to deny to the Burmans the right to separate from India, should 
they so desire. The proposal, however, raises 'luostions of such 
vital importance to both countries that their consideration and 
settlement appear to the majority of us to be a necessary 
preliminary to a decision on the main question. The two 
principal questions for decision are those connected with defence 
and finance, and we have not the material before us to enable 
us to form a considered judgment on such intricate and debal- 
able problems. We have had estimates placed before us which 
attempt to forecast the financial effect of the separation of 
Burma ; and protagonists of Burma’s causi* argue thal' .she will 
benefit considerably by the change. On the other hand, it is 
claimed that large sums of Indian money were expended upon 
the conquest and subsequent development of Burma ; tha+ 
Burma for many years was a deficit province maintained at the 
expense of India ; and that if Burma is now to cease i.o ho a 
part of India, India can justly claim i.he repayment of largo 
sums. As regards the question of defence, various problems are 
involved. The risk of invasion from the North-East is perhaps 
small at present j but India must always be interested in the 
adequate defence of Burma from external invasion. Tht> 
Burmans have not so far shown any great capacity for regular 
military service ; yet Burma, separated from India, would have 
no more claim to be garrisoned by the Indian Army than ha.s 
Ceylon. If the Indian Army is to be withdrawn from Burma, 
by whom is the country to be garrisoned and what will be the 
financial effect of the consequent changes f Such are some of 
the aspects of two vital questions connected with the problem of 
tho separation of Burma. TTntil these questions have received 
full and careful consideration and a setilemeut of them ha.s been 
arrived at, we are not in a position to recommend the separation 
of Burma from India. 


Pbovincul BxEotmvE. 

40. The nine provinces are now governed by a divided Bxecu- 
tive, the (^vernor-m-Council controlling the reserved subjects 
while the Governor with ministers is responsible for the tranS' 
ferred subjects. The alternatives before us are either to retail 
dyarchy whether m ite present or in a modified form, or U 
ahohsh the distinction between reserved and transferred Bubjeotl 
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and set up a unitary form of government. The present aysuty 
was devised as a temporary expedient j it is highly artificial, has 
many inlierent defects and involves grave disadvantages. That 
the system has worked even moderately well since its inception 
is a tribute to the men who have worked it, rather? than an 
argument in favour of its continuance. The King's Govern- 
ment has been carried on in spite of, and not because of, dyarchy. 
There is, in fact, a preponderating volume of opinion, both 
official and unofficial, in favour of the abolition of dyarchy and 
the institution of a unitary" system of government in the pro- 
vinces. Apart from the views of individuals, it is only the 
United Provinces Government and the Bombay Provincial Com- 
mittee who, as a body, recommend the continuance of dyarchy. 
The Bombay Provincial Committee would retain the depart- 
ment of Law and Order as a reserved subject only for a period 
of five years, after w^hieh it should be open to the provincial 
legislature to demand the transfer of this last remnant of 
dyarchy to the control of responsible ministers. The United 
Provinces Government, while recommending the retention of a 
modified system of dyarchy, would widen the field of responsi- 
bility by the transfer of further subjects. 

41. In view of this consensus of opinion among those who 
have had first-hand experience of dyarchy, the majority of us 
have no hesitation in recommending that the Executive 
Government in the nine major provinces and in the Province 
of Sind, if separated from Bombay, should consist of a 
Governor, appointed by the Crown, and ministers responsible 
to the legislature. We consider that the distinction between 
reserved and transferred subjects should be abolished and that 
all subjects, save those specifically classified as central, should 
’be provincial. The only exception we would make to this 
general rule is that in Bengal, following the recommendation 
of the local Government, we would retain law and order in 
charge of a member not directly responsible to the legislature. 

42. On consideration o-f the local conditions and the recom- 
mendations of the various Provincial Governments and Com- 
mittees, we recommend that the Cabinet should consist of eight 
ministers in Madras, six in the United Provinces, five in Bombay, 
Bengal, Punjab and Burma, four in Bihar and Orissa and 
Assam, and three in the Central Provinces. The ministers 
should be appointed by the Governor in the manner indicated 
in the next paragraph ; and, except in one instance referred to 
hereafter, either be elected members of the local Legislature or 
obtain seats therein within six months from the date of appoint- 
ment. We do not accept the suggestion that they should be 
elected by the Legislature. 

43. It is an essential feature of our scheme that there should be 
joint responsibility in the Cabinet. We therefore recommend 
that in appointing the ministers the Governor should follow the 
English constitutional practice of selecting the Chief Minister* 
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and appointing the other ministers on his reconnnendation. It 
suggested in the course of our deliberations that the Gover- 
nor should appoint the ministers in consultation with the Chief 
Minister but not necessarily on his recommendations. This, 
however, would, in our opinion, be incompatible with joint 
responsibility, since it is essential for the latter that the Chief 
Minister should be in a position to select colleagues in whom 
he has confidence and not be compelled to accept men chosen 
by the Governor. 

44. Two of our colleagues have urged that statutory provision 
should be made for the inclusion of one Muslim member in the 
Cabinet in provinces where the Muslims form a minority of the 
population. They argue that the interests of the community 
must be safeguarded within the inner councils of the Govern- 
ment ,* and that this can be done most effectively by including 
in the Cabinet a representative of the community. They point 
to the fact that throughout the iieriod during which the existing 
constitution has been in op.eration the Executive Government of 
every Province, save the Central Provinces and Burma, has 
almost invariably contained a Muslim member, and they desire 
that this recognition of the position of the community should 
be confirmed in the new constitution. Finally, they argue that 
questions connected with Muhammadan religious endowments, 
the appointment of Kazis and cognate matters must be handled 
by Muhammadan ministers. 

45. The desire of the Muslim community for a share in the 
Executive Government of the country is natural and has our 
entire sympathy. We believe that no wise minister will ignore 
the accession of strength which the inclusion of a Muslim member 
will bring to his Cabinet. It is probable that the exigencies of 
the parliamentary situation will make the inclusion of a Muslim 
minister in the Cabinet virtually certain in most provinces. In 
any case it is very improbable that the position accorded to the 
community in this respect during the past ten years will be 
lightly ignored in the formation of future ministries. But a 
statutory provision for the appointment of a Muslim, irrespective 
of his capacity and the parliamentary support he is able to 
comimnd, is, in our opinion, impossible of acceptance. The 
admission of such a claim would give rise to similar claims 
from other communities and interests, which it would be difficult 
to ignore. Such an appointment would be inconsistent with the 
^sumption of joint responsibility by the Cabinet and would be 
destructive of its solidarity. In the words of the Punjab Com- 
mittee, the selection of ministers irrespective of party con- 
siderations ‘‘would cut at the very root of the principle of 
responsible government.’'* The argument relating to Muslim 
endowments appears to us to be particularly dangerous. These 

^Beport of the Punjab Beforms Committee 19S9, para. 90. ^ 
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endowments are at present adjudicated upon by judges irrespec- 
tive of their religion. If the argument were sound that a 
Muhammadan minister alone should deal with them on the 
executive side, it might be claimed with equal force that a 
Muhammadan judge alone should be capable of handling them 
on the judicial side — a claim which has never been made and 
would, if allowed, be subversive of sound government. We, 
therefore, find ourselves unable to accept the proposal. 

4:6. With regard to the internal working of the Cabinet, we 
propose that the Chief Minister should preside at the meetings 
and, save in Bengal in one particular respect, distribute the 
portfolios amongst the members of the Cabinet. He may appoint 
a member to preside in his absence, and such member will be the 
Vice-President of the Cabinet and possess all the powers of the 
Chief Minister for the time being. It should be within the 
discretion of the Chief Minister to appoint an official as secretary 
to the Cabinet, who should work under his orders or, m his 
absence, under those of the Vice-President. Rules for the trans- 
action of the business of the local government should be prepared 
by the Cabinet and submitted to the Governor for his approval, 
and should become operative to the extent of such approval. 

47. It follows from our proposals regarding the constitution of 
the Cabinet that the Governor will not be a member of it It is 
desirable that the Governor, as a direct representative of the 
King-Emperor, should not become the subject of criticism in the 
Legislative Council, as would be the case if he is directly con- 
nected with the decisions of the Cabinet. There is, however, a 
more weighty reason for his exclusion. The transition from the 
present dyarchical constitution to full responsible government in 
the provinces necessitates the retention of certain extraordinary 
powers in the hands of the Governor. It is essential for the 
proper exercise of those powers that the Governor should be 
placed outside and above the Cabinet. It is our hope that with 
the growth of responsible government in the provinces the 
exercise of those powers will gradually fall into desuetude, leaving 
the Governor ultimately in the position of a constitutional ruler. 
The consummation of this ideal will be retarded rather than 
advanced by placing the Governor in the Cabinet, 

48. The exception we have made in paragraph 42 relates to the 
portfolio of Law and Order in Bengal. Owing to the existence 
of acute communal tension in that province and its repercus- 
sions on the administration, a section of the Government of 
Bengal is of opinion that the handing over of the portfolio of 
Law and Order to an elected minister, responsible to the Council, 
would create a large measure of distrust and apprehension, 
which would be unfavourable to the advance of the province.’’* 

*Bepoit on the working of the Befoimed C^nstitatioxL in Bengali 
ll>21-27. Part II, pages 15—16. 
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The Government of Bengal, therefore, recommend that the port- 
folio in question should be placed in the hands of an official 
minister, appointed by the Governor, The Government, in- 
cluding this official member, should, they suggest, be unitary in 
character, and proposals connected with the department of Law 
and Order which come before the Legislative Council should 
have been approved by the Government as a whole. 

49. We are impressed with the danger pointed out, but 
apprehend that the solution recommended by the Government of 
Bengal would be unworkable and would make the position of 
the official minister vis-ll-vis the members of the Cabinet and 
the Legislature full of difficulty. The alternative suggested 
by the Provincial Committee, namely, that of safeguarding the 
administration of the department of Law and Order by an elected 
minister by associating with him a board composed on com- 
munal lines, does not commend itself to us as either feasible or 
satisfactory. We have already recommended that Law and 
Order should not be a transferred subject in Bengal. In pur- 
suance of this recommendation we now propose that the port- 
folio should he placed in charge of a member — ^not necessarily 
an official — appointed by the Governor. He will on appointment 
become an ex-officio member of the Legislative Council ; but will 
not, of course, be responsible to it. Save in this respect we 
recommend that the constitution and the working of the Cabinet 
in Bengal should follow the general lines laid down for the other 
provinces. 

50. A question which has engaged our special attention is the 
desirability of guarding against the risk of too frequent clianges 
of ministries. It is a well-known historical fact that govern- 
ments tend to be most stable where the two-party system obtains 
in the legislature, while cabinets dependent on the support of 
groups separated by no very clear political principles change, 
often with Imleidoscopic rapidity. Until regular parties develop 
and the principles of responsible government are more widely 
understood throughout India, the risk to which we have alluded 
is one that must be faced. It requires little argument to make 
out a case for giving reasonable security of tenure to ministries 
in the years during which a system of truly responsible govern- 
ment is being inaugurated in the provinces. Various methods 
have been suggested by which this end might be attained. The 
American model — an executive appointed for a fixed period~we 
have rejected as being unsuited to Indian conditions and incon- 
sist^t with the form of government which we desire to see 
established. Our object is to give the ministers reasonable 
security of tenure, while ensuring that power to remove them 
shall be exercisible by the legislature when they have ceased 
to have Its confidence. We, therefore, consider that adequate 
notice should be given before any motion of want of confidence 
m introduced. This provision will ensure that all members of 
the legislature mil have a reasonable opportunity to 
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attend. Wc further consider that no motion of want of 
confidence should entail the resignation of a mini^ry unless two- 
thirds of the membeis present vote in favour of it. Some of 
us would have iiref erred that an absolute majority of the members 
of the legislature should be required in order to carry a motion 
of no-confidence ; but such a provision would, perhaps, render 
the removal of an uniiopular ministry too difficult. We have^ 
therefore, preferred the first alternative, 
ol. Following the almost unanimous recommendation of the 
^misters. provincial C4overnments and Committees, we recommend that the 
salaries of ministers and of the President of the Council should 
be fixed hy an Act of the local legislature. We are aware that 
the reduction of salary by a vote of the legislature is one of 
the generally accepted methods of bringing censure on a minister 
and of removing him from office. But under our proposal it 
will be open to the legislature to secure this end by refusal or 
reduction of the grants required for the administration of a 
department. On the other hand, until constitutional usages 
and practices become more crystallized and appreciated in India^ 
we think that there is some advantage in not keeping the 
ministers in a state of uncertainty as to the extent of their 
salaries from time to time, and in securing that the reduction, 
if any, will be carried by the deliberate will of the legislature 
expressed by a formal enactment and not by a casual vote, 
‘i^ositioii of 52. The Governor of a province at present occupies a dual 
Governor. exercises a double responsibility. On the one hand, 

he is the executive head of a bureaucratic administration respon- 
sible only to the Parliament of Great Britain, and in this capacity 
exercises certain powers of su])erintendonce and control over a 
legislature that is in part popularly elected. On the other hand 
he exercises, vis-§i-vis the Ministry and Legislature, special 
responsibilities unconnected with any of the subjects adminis- 
tered by the reserved half of the Provincial Government, The 
proposals which we put forward will, if adopted, have the effect 
of modifying profoundly the position of the Governor. With 
the transfer of all subjects to a responsible Minister certain of 
his existing functions vidll automatically lapse ; and we have to 
decide on the powers of control with which we wish to invest 
him in view of the altered circumstances. We have been im- 
pressed during the course of our tour with the Statutory Com- 
mission by the evidence of a widespread demand that the 
Governor should be the depository of certain extraordinary 
powers to enable him to deal with any emergencies that may 
arise. We have found a general realisation of the fact that in 
a situation so novel and complex as that produced in India by 
the constitutional changes consequent on the institution of the 
reforms, the future course of events cannot with any certainty 
be predicted or foreseen. There is a disposition in some quarters 
to regard the Governor as a Deus ex machina who' will step in 
to assuage communal difference, solve all difficulties, and, in the 
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last resort, assume charge of the administration in the event of 
a breakdown. 

While we are alive to the importance of investing the Governor 
with adequate powers to meet all emergencies that may arise 
during the time that the country is settling down to the exer- 
cise of the increased responsibilities of provincial self-govern- 
ment, we are no less impressed with the importance of making 
responsible government in the provinces a reality. The chief 
responsibility for the government of the province must rest 
with the Cabinet. The Governor, we consider, should normal- 
ly I'emain in the background, armed with certain emergency 
powers of intervention and control, which we trust may 
gradually lapse through disuse, until he has assumed the 
position of a constitutional ruler in the British Dominions. 

53. The Governor of the province should, we consider, oxer- 
cise the ordinary constitutional power of dismissing theJ’Qov^mor 
Cabinet ; but we would not vest in him any extraordinary; andtho 
power to dismiss an individual minister, as has been proposed 
in some quarters. In drsmissing, a.s in appointing, a Cabinet, 
we consider that the Governor should follow the ordinary 
constitutional practice wliich obtains in self-governing British 
domimons. The power of the Governor to override the Cabi- 
net we would restrict and confine within prescribed limits. 

For the purpose of maintaining peace and tranquillity in a 
province we consider that it should be open to the Governor to 
take any steps and, if necessary, issue orders in 
the name of the Government of the province to preserve 
peace and order. Where the Governor considers that an order 
issued by a minister should be overruled for the purpose of 
maintaiuing peace and tranquillity, he should liave the power 
to do so. Similarly, %vhere no order has been issued by a 
minister, the Governor should have the power to issue any 
order necessary in his opinion for the maintenance of peace 
and tranquillity. In this connection we consider that it 
should be open to the Governor to direct or prohibit the 
transfer of any district magistrate or district superintendent 
of police to and from any district. Apart from matters 
connected' with the maintenance of peace and tranquillity we 
consider that the Governor should not be given, the power to 
override the decision of the majority of the Cabinet. If, how- 
ever, he difEers from the Cabinet on any question affecting (a) 
the rehgion or the religious rites of any class of British sub- 
jects m British India ; (l>) any central subject ; or (c) the 
mterests of another province, he should have the power to ' 
refCT the question to the Governor-General, whose decision shall 
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complete responsible government and suggested it as one of 
the most important duties of the Statutory Commission to 
examine the growth of capacity and responsibility in the elec- 
torates} But, while they spoke of a broad franchise as 
the arch on which the edifice of self-government must 
be raised, ’’t they recommended that its extent should 
be determined rather with reference to practical 
difficulties than to any a priori considerations as to the degree 
of education or amount of income which may be held to consti- 
tute a qualification Acting on these lines and following 
largely the varying recommendations of the local governments, 
the Franchise (Southborough) Committee suggested elec- 
torates ranging from 1.2 per cent, of the population in the 
Punjab to 3.3 per cent, in Bombay, the figure in one province 
only, namely, Assam, being as high as 5 per cent. Owing to 
various reasons alluded to hereafter, these ratios have since 
altered, and the percentages based on the figures of voters 
in 1926 are as follows — 


Name of Province, 

Percentage of Total 
Population Enfranchised. 

Madras 

.3.2 

Bombay 

4.03 

Bengal 

2.4 

United Provinces 

35 

Punjab 

3.4 

Bihar and Orissa 

1.1 

Burma 

. . 13.8 

Assam 

3.3 

Central Provinces and Berar . . 1.23 

Legislative Assembly 

0.45 

55. The smallness of the electorates has been made in some 


quarters a ground of criticism against the Councils, and it is 
argued that, until the latter become more largely representa- 
tive, it would be idle to think of investing them with larger 
powers. It may, however, be mentioned that a system of 
parliamentary government existed in England before 1832, 
although the electorate was practically confined to the upper 
classes ; and that even after the Reform Act of 1832 the pro- 
portion of the population enfranchised was less than 3 per 
cent. ; it rose to 9 per cent, in 1867 and 16 per cent ha 1884. 
The growth of the electorate in other countries has been equal- 
ly slow ; but the smallness of the electorate has nowhere 
precluded the exercise of self-government by the countries 
concerned. We can coneieve of no reason why the ease of 
India should be different. It must also be borne in mind that 
the comparison of voters with the total population presents 
thfe ^e of the electorate in a Somewhat unfavourable perspective. 


^ OIL IndiaiL ConsHttitioiLal Befoma, paia. 264. 

Ilbid. para. 262. tibid. para. 226. 
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The complete enfranchisement of women, even in leading- 
European countries, is of recent occurrence. In India, owing 
to social customs amongst Muslims and Hindus, the number 
of women enfranchised is necessarily small and unduly lowers 
the general average. A more true picture is afforded by com- 
paring the electorate with the adult male population, which 
virtually is the only class from which it is formed. Looked at 
from this point of view, the electorate comprises 46 per cent, of 
the population in Burma ; 11 to 13 per cent, in Madras, 
Bombay, the United Provinces, Punjab and Assam , 9 per cent, 
in Bengal ; and 4 per cent, in Bihar and Orissa and the Central 
Provinces and Berar. The percentages, except in the last two 
cases, are not inconsiderable ; but, nevertheless, we recognise 
that a truly democratic government, such as we ann at estab- 
lishing in our country, is inconsistent with the existence of 
a narrow franchise. We, therefore, propose that a substantial 
increase should be made in the size of the electorates 


56. The groAvtli of the electorate during the last ten years and Gfrowthof 
the popular attitude towards the exercise of the franchise, in 
our opinion, amply justify an advance. At the elections of 
1920 there were potent influences at work hostile to the deve- 
lopment of the electorate and to the use of the franchise. The 
registration of voters in 1920 sho%ved an electorate of 5.3 
millions in the provinces (excluding Burma, to wliich the 
reforms w-ere not extended until 1923) and of 0.9 million in 
the Legislative Assembly. How far the registered strength 
was affected by the novelty of the work and by the Congress 
policy of boycott is not easy to determine ; but the registra- 
tions since 1920 have shown a steady growth in the electorate. 

By 1926 the electorate had risen to 6.4 millions in the eight 
provinces and to 1.1 million for the Assembly (exeliidfng 
Burma) ; showing percentage increases of 20 and 22, respec- 
tively. The growth of population, increase of w^ealth bringing 
more citii^ens above the qualification levels, improved methods 
of legistralion and, lastly, the extension of female suffrage 
have eoniributed to the increase. But it is undoubted that the 
change ni the attitude of the political parties to the policy of 
council eniry and the consequent quickening of public interest 
in politics have been potent factors in the increase. 


57. The growth of the electorate is less significant of poiiulai 
attitude towards franchise and the reforms generally than tht 
growth of voting At the elections for the Assembiy in isk) 
voters in contested constituencies went tc 
1 polls ; 111 1926 the percentage rose to 48. For the tota 
electorate the figures in the two years were 20 per cent, imc 
per cent., respectively, the actual percentages in certaix 
provinces being much higher, e.g., 47 in the Punjab, 48 m the 
Central Provinces and 50 in Bihar and Orissa. Polling for tk 
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Provincial Councils has been equally heavy, the percentages 
in 1926 ranging from 39 in Bombay and 43 in Madras to 53 
in the Punjab. For the contested constituencies in Bihar and 
Orissa in 1926 the percentage was 61, a remarkable figure for 
a comparatively backward province.. On this point the a^e- 
marks of some of the Provincial Governments are interest- 
ing 

Punjab 

. . . the keenness in rural polling, even in 

districts previously regarded as backward and remote, 
denotes an ambition which can hardly be disregardeci. 

Bengal. 

There has been a slow but steady growth in the in- 
terest taken by the electorate in the elections and the 
working of the councils .... Considering the com- 
paratively long distances that voters have to travel in 
the country to arrive at the polling booths, these figmes 
appear to indicate that the interest taken m elections in 
rural areas is not less than in the towns, ’’t 

Adult 58. We now come to our own proposals on the subject. We 

^ffrage of opinion that adult suffrage, though an ideal to be aimed 

ic- reached by gradual stages, is impracticable at the pre- 

sent day.^ The number of persons now entitled to vote for 
the Provincial Councils is 8.25 millions approximately, and 
some of the local governments are opposed to an increase of 
this number on the ground, inter alia, of the inadequacy of the 
existing electoral machinery to deal satisfactorily with a larger 
number. According to the census of 1921, the population of 
British India, over twenty years of age, exceeds 128 millions. 
We believe that it would be impossible for an electorate of 
these dimensions to be handled adequately by the present or any 
other machinery that can be devised in the near future, until 
further experience has been gained in the handling of elec- 
torates of a more reasonable size. 

Our 59. With regard to the immediate extension of the franchise, 

propoBais. of advance suggest themselves, namely, to lea\c the 

question to the decision of the Councils, and secondly, to take 
the first step forward before the new Councils are constituted. 
Although we entertain no doubt as to the liberal intentions of 
the Councils in this behalf — ^the Madras Council has already 
declared itself in favour of adult suffrage — ^we consider that our 
demand for the transfer by Parliament of its responsibility over 
the whole field of administration in the provinces to the Legida- 

* Memorandum prepared for the use of the Indian Statutory Commission 
by the Government of the Punjab, Part IV, page 37. 

tReport on the working of the Reformed Constitution in Bengal, 1921-7, 
Pait I, page 132. & ; * 
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tive Councils can bu laade witli greatei’ reason if tbe Councils 
are represenlatiTc of a wider electorate than less than 
4 per cent, of the population as at present. We are 
further of opinion that the political education of the people can 
be most rapidly achieved through the channel of electorates and 
that “ the gradual development of self-governing institutions " 
imperatively demands that the franchise should he more widely 
diffused than at present. We, therefore, recommend that, the 
present electorate should be doubled immediately. Three 
Members of the Committee, on the other hand, are of ojiinion 
that there should be no change in the electorate for a period 
of seven years from the coming into force of the new constitution, 
as it would be unvvise to indcn the electorate at the same time 
that extensive changes are made in the eonslilution and the 
powers of the Councils 


60. With regard to future extension of the franchise, we recom- 
mend that the new Legislative Councils should liavi' the power to 
raise or lower the franchise at the end of their second loriu, 
provided that any change shall not be carried into effect unless 
it is passed at a special meeting of the Oouueil and is sii|)ported 
by not less than two-thirds of the members present. Wc further 
recommend that unless a more rapid advance is made earlier in 
the direction of adult suffrage, one-third of the adult ]iopulation 
should be compulsorily enfranchised in 1941 ; two-1 birds in 1951; 
and the whole in 1961. A minority of us would, however, prefer 
that the councils should he given the power, after Ihe expiry of 
their second term, to increase the franchise, if Ihcy so desire, 
to not' more than one-fourth of the adult population and there- 
after at the .‘■ame rate at the end of every Iwo terms. 

We would exclude Burma from the scojie of the above I'ocom- 
mendations, since that province has ah'eady t ravel Ji'd a long 
way on the road to adult suffrage, the percentage of male voters 
to the population over twenty years of age h{>ing as high as 
46.6. We, therefore, recommend that the question of fui-ther 
extension of the franchise in Burma should hi' li'ft, to the dis- 
cretion of the Legislative Council. 


61. The next question which demands our attention is the size 
and composition of the _ Provincial' Legishifures The present 
strei^h of the Legislative Councils does not. in our opinion, 
admit of effective representation of the various competing in- 
terests. The vast size of some of the coustitueiieics — ^ranging 
from 4,000 to 3,000 milc.s m iion-Muhatnmadan, to 37,000 square 
miles in Mnhauimadau rural constituencies in Madras, 
to quote hut one example — ^ma.kes electioneering (lifBeult 
and expensive and any contact between the electors 
and their representatives remote and intangible. In order to 
make this vc presentation more real, wo recommend that the Mze 
of the constituencies should be reduced and consequently thtk 
their number should he increased. Bearing in mind the reoom- 
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mendations of the Provincial Governments and Committees, vre 
suggest the follovdng numbers for the various provinces : — 


Name of Provinee, 

Present 

Strength 

Proposed 

Strength, 

Madras 

.. 132 

150 

Bombay (excluding Sind) 

.. 95 

114 

Bengal 

.. 140 

200 

United Provinces 

.. 123 

182 

Punjab 

.. 94 

150 

Bihar and Orissa 

.. 103 

150 

Central Provinces 

.. 73 

125 

Assam 

.. 53 

75 

Burma 

. . 103* 

120 


These figures, taken in conjunction with our recommendation 
for the elimination of nominated members, involve no incon- 
siderable increase over the present elected representation in 
the Councils. 

62. In addition to elected representatives the councils now in- 
clude official and non-official members appointed by the 
Governor. The official element was retained under the 
constitution oC 1919 in order to make it possible for the councils 
to obtain “ first-hand knowledge of matters likely to come 
before them. The joint authors of the Eeport on Indian Con- 
stitutional Reforms, however, wished to see a convention estab- 
lished whereby, on subjects transferred to the control of ministers, 
the official members would abstain from voting and leave the 
decision of the question to non-official members. On other 
matters,’’ wrote the joint authors, except on occasions when 
the Government flunks it necessary to require their support, the 
nominated official members of the Legislative Council should 
have freedom of sjieeeli and vote.”"^ Unfortunately, for reasons 
alluded to elsewhei'e, neither of the conventions has been estab- 
lished. 

63. The existoiec of the official bloc, indiscriminately suppo>rt- 
ing the ministers, has obscured the responsibility of the latter 
to the councils and hindered the development of parties. It is, 
accordingly, not surprising that there should be more unanimity 
of opinion with regard to the abolition of this bloc than on almost 
any other point. Of the Provincial Committees, with the excep- 
tion of the Bengal Committee, who would merely reduce its 
size, and of the Burma Committee, who would tentatively retain 
it for five years, all are unanimous in demanding the abolition of 
the official bloc. Some of the opinions expressed are noteworthy 
and will bear repetition. Thus, the Bombay Committee write : — 

So long as the ministers felt that they could rely on 
the official votes and the votes of nominated members, they 


*EepoTt on Indian Constitutional "Reforms, para. 232. 
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have not felt any compulsion, and have made no serious 
efforts, to organise their own parties Their followers, on 
the other hand, realising that the ministers could main- 
tain themselves and carry through their policy independently 
of them, have not felt the same obligation to support them 
as they would have felt if the ministers hiid been entirely 
dependent on their votes for their existence. Party dis- 
cipline has, as a consequence, always been xi)vy slack. The 
presence of the official bloc has thus had the effect of destroy- 
ing to a considerable extent the responsibility of ministers to 
the elected portion of the Council, and m producing at times* 
a feeling of irresponsibility among the elected members of 
the Council.* 


The Punjab Committee stale as follows : — 

We consider that the presence of the official element in 
the legislatures is detrimental to the growth of initiative 
and responsibility amongst the non-official members, which 
is necessary to ensure a smooth and equitable working of 
the constitutional machinery. ’'t We also feel that the 
presence of the official bloc with a solid phalanx of votes has,, 
to some extent, been responsible for keeping the communal 
issue alive in the legislature. With the disappearance of 
the official bloc the formation of a heterogeneous ministry, 
depending for its existence on the combined support of the 
official element and co-religionists of the resj^^ctive ministers^ 
will become impossible. ’’t 

64. The Governments of Madras, Bomimy, Bihar aud Orissa and of the 
and Assam recommend complete exclusion of nominated official 
members, while those of the Punjab and tlu^ Bniti'd Province's 
would merely retain them for the purpose of sju^akhig in ex- 
planation of ministerial policy, but not for voting in support of 
it. The Govermnent of Burma would n^lnin the^ otficial bhu*. 
pending a vole of the local C^ouucil, passt*d a substautial luajo- 
niy, demanding its elimination. The (iovcrnuicnt of iJinigal 
stands alone in rceommending th<> retention of Iln> official l)loo 
though in reduced iiumberH. 


The Government of tlie Pimjal) state as follows : 

... while it (the official bloc) has assisted stability 
and promoted the interests of sound and impartial adminifcj- 
tration, its presence has, as we have already slioyrn, pro- 
dneed an element of nnreality in the responsibility of 
ministers, who have been able tlioreliy t,o supplement de- 
hcieiicjes in the votes of their followers. Tf real progress j» 
to be made in trying out the prineip lcs of responsible govern- 

*Eeport of the Committee appointect by tho Bombftv Tjoffialitivn 
to eo-operate with the ladian sfiiWory CoWssC, ^ 

tReport of the Punjab Roforms Committee, 
tibid. para. 97. 
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inent, we feel that the official bloc should disappear as far 
as voting power is concerned.’’* 

The Government of Bihar and Orissa state as follows : — 

' ' . . . it is undoubted that the existence of the official 

bloc alone has made it possible to work dyarchy since the 
introduction of reforms ; without it there would have been 
no stability in the ministry . , . But a considerable 

price has had to be paid for this ; the knowledge that the 
ministers can count on the support of the official bloc has 
weakened the tie between the ministers and the council ; 
the ministers have been regarded even in their own subjects 
as part of the official government, and they have encountered 
a hostility which possibly would not have existed if the 
ministers had been recognised to be wholly dependent on 
the council. A further advance towards responsible govern- 
ment would seem to necessitate the removal of what is 
regarded as an obstruction between the ministry and the 
council and the disappearance of nominated officials . . .”t 

65 In view of the above opinions, we have no hesitation in 
recommending that the official bloc should be entirely eliminated. 
Tn order, hov ever, to provide for the occasional appointment of 
experts to assist in the consideration of particular bills before 
the Council, we suggest that the Governor should have the power 
to nominate not more than two experts for the purpose of those 
bills. These members should be in addition to the normal 
strength of the Council but should not have the power to vote. 

66. The nomination of non-official members has hitherto been 
jnstified on the ground of enabling the Governor to remedy the 
defects of election and secure the representation of communities 
and interests which would otherwise fail to obtain representa- 
tion. As we propose to make full provision for the representa- 
tion of all such communities and interests by election, we recom- 
mend that the nomination ot non-officials be entirely done away 
with. As a result of our recommendation, except to the extent 
indicated in paragraphs 49, 65, 80 and 93, the Legislative 
Councils will consist of elected members only. 

67. One of the most difficult and at the same time most pressing 
of the problems with which we have to deal is that of com- 
munal electorates. Throughout our tour in India the Joint Free 
Conference was confronted with insistent demands for the recog- 
nition of the special importance of particular communities as 
such, and arguments were put forward to support the plea that 
only by separale electorates or special representation, not only 
in the legislatures, but also in local self-governing bodies, can 


^Memoraadum prepared for the use of the ladiaa Statutory Coromissioa 
by the Goveriiaieat of the Puajab, Part IV, page 39. 

tOoafideatial Memoraadum for the ladiaa Statutory Ooxnmissioa pre- 
pared by the sGoveraor-ia-Oouaeil, Bihar and Orissa, page 3. 
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the different interests of eaeb community be safeguarded. Be- 
fore we attempt to put forward our solution of the problem it 
will be convenient to set down the ease as it now stands and 
to see how far the principle of separate electorates has hither- 
to been conceded. 

68. At present the position is that Muslims have separate 
electorates in eight major provinces, while in Burma they pe 
included m a separate joint electorate with all other Indian 
voters. The Sikhs in the Punjab have their oivu electorate, 
as have Europeans hi Madras, Bombay, Bengal, the United 
Provinces, Bihar and Orissa and Burma ; Anglo-Indiams in 
Madras, Bengal and Burma ; Indian Christians in Madras ; and 
Karens in Burma. In Madias m>ii -Brahmins, a mu.iority com- 
munity, are protected by the reservation of scats, as are 
Mahrattas in Bombay. Except in the eases menlioned above, 
the interests of particular commiuiitics are safcguard<^<l by the 
nomination of represenlativcs lo the legislature. 

69 Before we deal with the case of parlieiilar ('onuminitjcs 
we will refer lo the general principles winch we piMpose to 
follow within the limits wet by practical considerations. The 
majority of us regard the principle of communal electorates as 
inherently vicious and lUMOund. "We desire to see them abo- 
lished throughout India as sooo ns possible. We are prepared 
to recommend the retention ot* communal (doctoralos only in 
exceptional circumstances Where ciiviunstances render it un- 
likely that a minority will obtain adequate rc'presentalion with- 
out special protection, we would generally reserve se.ats for 
them in joint electorates. We would at the same time leave the 
members of a minority community fre(‘ to contest stilts in the 
general constituencies over and above those reserved for tlioia. 


70, As already stated, the Muslims enjoy separate eloctoratcs 
in ail provinces save in Burma. In the six provinces shown 
below they have been granted reprosentat ion in ex<u^ss of 
that to which they would be entitled on a population basis. 
In the Punjab and Bengal the Muslim share (»f the seats 
filled by election is less than would have been the case were 
population figures the sole criterion. 
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Madras 

18 

7 

Bojubay 

27 

17 

United Provinces 

29 

14 

Bihar and Orissa . . 

18 

8 

Central Provinces 

.... 7 
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Assam 

12 

11 
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bolition of 71 Two main questions which we have had to consider are^. 
ammTinal firstly, whether the present system of separate electorates 
siiould be continued, and, if nol, what other system should be 
ended. adopted ; and, secondly, in either case, whether any special 
representation sliould be allowed to the Muslims over and 
above that to which they are entitled on a population basis, or 
which they might obtain in open election. It is beyond 
question that the majority of the Muslims throughout India 
desire to retain separate electorates, and claim that in the 
provinces in which they are in a minority they should be 
granted representation oyer and aboVe that to which the 
mere counting of heads might entitle them. On the other 
hand, we are convinced that until Muslims and Hindus are 
brought together in common electorates there is little prospect 
of the evolution of a spirit of common citizenship, without 
which the system of resijonsible government cannot satisfactori- 
ly develop. It is a matter for regret that on this important and 
highly-eonlroversial subject it has not been found possible to 
arrive at a unanimous conclusion. Some of us are strongly of 
the opinion that separate electorates w'liich now form part of 
the electoral system, should 3iot be abolished except with the 
consent of the community concerned. The majority of us, 
however, have held that wider considerations should be 
, allowed to override' the wishes of particular communities. 

forth our conclusions we will deal first with 
irovmces provinces in which the Muslims are in a minority, viz, : 

.her than Madras, Bombay, the United Provinces, Bihar and Orissa, the 
Central Provinces and Assam. In these provinces the majority 
i of qI opinion that separate electorates for the 

Muslims should no^v be abolished : that they should be 
granted the privilege of having seats reserved for them in 
joint electorates either on a population basis or llieir voting' 
strength, whichever may be more favourable to them, and 
further that they should be permitted to contest other seats- 
in general constituencies beyond the number actually reserved 
for them. The retention of this system is recommended until 
the introduction of adult suffrage in any province, by which 
time it IS hoped that the time may be ripe for the abolition of 
all special communal privileges. We believe that in some 
provinces at any rate the result of this system will be to place 
the Muslims in at least as favourable a position as they now 
are under a system of separate electorates, and that the way 
will be prepared for the growth of a better feeling between 
the two communities and the (3ventual abolition of all special 
privileges, 

73, In the Punjab we have followed for the two principal 
*be minority communities, the Hindus and the Sikhs, the same prin- 
1 ’ eiple which we have applied to the Muslims in provinces in which 

they are in a minority. For Hindus and Sikhs, therefore, in the 
Punjab we would reserve seats in joint electorates on a popii- 
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lation basis or on voting strength, whichever may be more 
favourable to them, without prejudice to their right to con- 
test other seats in general constituencies. The Muslims in the 
Punjab will then be placed on the same footing as the Hindus 
in all the other provinces, save Bengal and Burma. For Bengal 
we would adopt a different principle. In this province the Mus- 
lims are in a clear majority and the position is not complicated 
by the presence of a third community, such as the Sikhs in the 
Punjab. We can see no valid reason for granting 

to the Muslims any special protection. As for tlic 

Hindus, they are sufficiently numerous and sufficiently in- 
fluential to be alloAved to take care of their own iii- 

terests. Moreover, Hindu opinion throughout India is definite- 
ly opposed to the principle of special protection for iiarticnlar 
communities, save in very exceptioiial circumstances. We 
therefore consider that in Bengal, as far as Hindus and 
Muslims are concerned, there should be no separate electorates 
and no reservation of seats, but that the two communities 
should vole together in a joint electorate. 

74. The attitude adopted by the Sikh community towards 
the question of communal representation in the legislature 
may be stated in a few words. The Sikhs are prepared to 
come into a general electorate with no special protection for 
their own community, provided that this principle is generally 
accepted. If, however, other communities are to be given 
special protection, the Sikhs demand that they should not. be 
placed in a worse position. We accordingly recommend that 
until the introduction of adult suffrage, seals for the Sikhs, 
in all provinces in which they are in a minority, should bo 
reserved in joint electorates on a population basis or their 
voting strength, whichever is more favourable to them, with- 
out prejudice to their right to contest otlier seats in the joint, 
electorates. In explanation we may say that it is not our in- 
tention that the Sildis should have representation in a province 
iMess they have the minimum population necessary to entitle 
them to it. 

75. The term “ depressed classes ” is frequently used in a 

loose sense to connote not only members of the communities 
classed as “ untouchable,” but criminal tribes, aboriginals and 
other backward communities It is necessary, therefore, to 
define exactly the sense in which we use the term ” depressed 
classes ’ m our proposals for their representation in the legis- 
latures. We would confine this term to those who are classed 
as untouchable,” leaving it to the local governments to draw 
up lists of the castes which fall within this category, as has 
been d^e hy the Madras Government in the Madras Electoral 
Buies, Ft. I, Rule 3, Section 3, stih-section (5) (1). We con- 
i?ia6r that sitnilar lists should be druwtu tip by all piroTiucial 
governments, exclusive of Burma, where the problem of 
depressed classes is not found. , - 
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76. Here we may refer to the question of the population 
numbers of those communities which are to be considered aa 
“ depressed ” for the purpose of the special representation 
which we propose to assign to them. There has been con- 
siderable difference of opmion on this point, as is evidenced 
by the fact that the figures supplied to us by the several gov- 
ernments amount to 44^ millions, as shown in the margin, while 
the figures quoted by the Hartog Committee on Education amount 
to 29j millions. We may note that whereas the Hartog 
Committee quote a figure of 7.89 millions for the United Pro- 
vmees. Part III of the Report on the working of the system of 
Government, prepared by the Government of the United 
Provinces for the Statutory Commission, states that “ almost 
thirteen millions ” of the total Hindu population of that 
province are regarded by orthodox Hindus as untouchable, 
vide paragraph 3 of ‘ Note on the position of the Depressed 
Classes.” For our own purposes we have adopted the figure 
of 44i millions 

77. As regards the method of selection of the representa- 
tives of the depressed classes, we have considered nomination, 
separate electorates and joint electorates. Nomination we 
have ruled out, partly on the ground that this method fails 
entirely in educative effect ; partly because nominees lack 
independence and cannot always be expected to vote without 
regard to the supposed wishes of the authority who nominat- 
ed them ; and partly because the representatives of the 
depressed classes who gave evidence before us were generally 
opposed to the method of nomination. 

78. As regards the second alternative, it is only in the Madras 
Presidency that it would appear to be within the bounds of 
practical politics to form separate electorates for the depressed 
classes. In the Southern Presidency this community is better 
educated, better organised and altogether politically more ad- 
vanced than in any other part of India. Although we are 
generally opposed to any extension of the vicious system of 
communal electorates, the necessity for advancing the political 
education of the depressed classes is so urgent that we recom- 
mend that separate electorates should be formed from the 
castes named in the Madra.s Electoral Rule, referred to above-, 
for a period of ten years, after which separate electorates 
should be abolished and seats should be reserved for them in 
joint electorates. 

79. In other provinces, excluding Bombay and Assam where 
local conditions have made it convenient to adopt a slightly 
different method, we recommend that seats should be reserved 
for the depressed classes, as defined by the local governments, 
in joint electorates. We would allot them seats in the various 
provinces as follows : — 
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Madras 

.. 14 

(10) 

Bombay 

8* 

(2) 

Bengal 

.. 8 

(1) 

United Provinces 

.. 10 

(1) 

Punjab 

.. 6 

(0) 

Bihar and Orissa 

6 

(2) 

Central Provinces 

.. 8 

(4) 

Assam 

.. 9t 

(0) 


(Note — The figures in bi*ackets show present representation, 
which in every case is by nomination.) 


In the Bombay Presidency we i-ecommend that seats be re- 
served for the depressed classes in joint electorates on a popula- 
tion basis or on their voting strength, whiclie'''ev is moi'e favour- 
able to them. 


For A^am we recommend that nine seats should be reserved 
in the joint electorates for the backward ami depressed classes 
in the Surma valley and for the indigenous primitive races and 
backward and depressed classes m the Assam valley. As in 
other provinces we would leave it to the local government to 
draw up a list of these classes. 

80. ;Miu to the problem of the “ depressed classes ” is that of 
“ backward classes ”, among whom may bo counted aboriginals, 
criminal tribes and others among the less advanced of the in- 
habitants of British India. In Madras and As.sam one member 
is at present nominated to the Provincial Legislature to reiireseut 
backward tracts. We would recommend the continuance of this 
representation, leaving it to the local governments to form an 
^ct orate, if possible, or othenvise to fill the seat by nomination. 
We woifid, further, give five representatives to the backward 
classes m the United Pi’oviiiccs, exclusive of the teu already 
allotted to the depressed claves. This special representation 
appears to be e^ed for in view of the very large number of the 
iMabitants of the United Provinces who appear to fall within 
this category. One estimate puts the total number of the back- 
ward classes in this province, excluding the “ untouchables ”, at 
no less than sixteen millions. These five seats we would reserve 
electorates for persons whom the local government may 
inTorf^!n^° declare to fall within this category. In 
and Orissa, where several abongine.s now find plaeas in the Pro- 
vincial Legislatui;e through election, wc wonhl ro.irvrthSe 

Sd hm tribes"* the aborigines and the liackward 


81. Opinion among the Indian Ohi-istians on the subiect . 
heir representation by separate electorates appears to be dividei 
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is a distinct disadvantage for them to be shut off politically from 
the bulk of their countrymen. If, however, separate electorates 
are to continue for other communities, they would desire to retain 
them for themselves. We have already stated our objection 
generally to separate electorates We consider that Tufliau 
Christians, who as a rale have a higher percentage of literates 
than other communities, will be able to hold their own in joint 
electorates, if seats be reserved for them. We accordingly re- 
commend that Indian Christians should have seats reserved for 
them in joint electorates and should be free' to contest other seats 
in general constituencies. We would allot to ,them by this 
method seats as under • — 


Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

United Prorinces 
Pmijab 

Bihar and Orissa 
Assam 


6 

1 in Bombay City. 

2 
3 
2 
2 
1 


82. It is clear to us that Europeans must continue to obtain 
their representation through separate electorates, if only for the 
reason that they are generally unable to speak the language sufiS- 
eiently flntently to address a general constituency in the ver- 
nacular. We, therefore, consider that Europeans should con- 
tinue to have separate electorates. We would grant them seats 
as under : — 


Madras 2 

Bombay 2 

Be^al 7 

United Provinces 2 

Punjab 1 

Bihar and Orissa . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Assam 1 

Burma 2 


As regards the Central Provinces, where at present one 
member is nominated to represent both , Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians, we would form a general constituency of Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians returning two members. 

83. The ease of the Anglo-Indians stands on a slightly different 
foot^ from that of either the Europeans or the Indian 
Christians. We desire that, as far as possible, Anglo-Indiaiis 
should learn to consider themselves citizens of TTi<lia having 
joint interests with the bulk of the inhabitants of the country. 
With this object in view we would, where possible, grant them 
representation in joint electorates by reservation of seats. Our 
proposals as regards the Anglo-Indian community are as 
follows : — 

For Madras one member to be returned by a separate 
electorate and one seat to be reserved for them in a joint 
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electorate. In Bombay^ following the recommendation of 
the Provincial Committee, we would give them two seats in 
a separate electorate. In the United Provinces we recom- 
mend three seats ; in the Punjab one ; in Bengal four ; and 
in Bihar and Orissa one ; in each case the seats being 
reserved in joint electorates. In Burma, where the Anglo- 
Indians at present have one seat, we would grant them two. 
For the Central Provmces, as already stated, we would give 
two seats to a joint eon^stitnency consisting of Anglo-Indians 
and Europeans. 

In order that the members elected may be really representa- 
tive of the Anglo-Indian community we would suggest that in 
the case of joint electorates the candidates should either be 
selected from a panel put forward by recognised Anglo-Indian 
associations, or that election should be conditional on obtaining 
a certain percentage of the voles, not only of the Anglo-Indians, 
but of the other electoi's in the constituency. 

84. The Karens in Burma at present enjoy the privilege of 
electing five representatives to the Local CounciJ by a separate 
electorate. We v/ould continue this privilege to them and 
inerease the number of their representatives from five to seven. 

85. We consider that Indian roprcsentatioii in the Burma 
Legislative (Council should be on the basis as at present, but 
that their number should be increased in proportion to the 
increase in the tntal membership oE Ihe Provincial Council. 

86. The non-Brahmins in Madras and the Mahrattas in Bombay 
have hitherlo been iirolectod by the reservation for them of a 
certain number of scabs. It has [)ecome clear that the non- 
Brahmins in Madras stand in no need of any special protection 
and are well able to hold their own in general constituencies. 
We, therefore, eonsidei* (hat the reservation of seats for non- 
Brahiuins ^ in Madras should be abolislied. As regards the 
Mahrattas in Bombay, tiie rosorvat.ioii of seats Cor them followed 
out of the reservation of scats for non-J*5rahniins in Madras. 
As in Madras, experience in Bombay has shown that the 
Mahrattas arc sufficiently strong in the constituencies in which 
seats arc now reserved for them to bo able to hold their own. 
We do not consider ihnt the reservation of seats Cor Mahrattas 
can any longer be justiiied, and we, therefore, propose to abolish 
this reservation also. 

87. We are satisfied that the presence of men, whether Indian 
or English, qualified to speak with knowledge and authority on 
the various questions connected with the development of com- 
merce and industry, in India, adds a valuable, even an essential, 
element to the legislatures. Legislation connected with or affect- 
ing commerce and industry is likely to be increasingly important 
for many years to come, and we entirely agree that no legislatiW 
body would be complete without the presence of representati^ 
of these interests. It is deal? that U% ii any, Btiropeani 
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ever hope to be elected by a general constituency in India, and 
if special electorates are to be retained for European commerce, 
it follows that we should not be justified in abolishing the special 
representation for Indian commerce. Similar arguments apply 
with almost equal force to the case of the planters and the 
mining industry The following are our proposals for the re- 
presentation of commerce and industry : — 

In Madras we would increase the number of representa- 
tives of trade and commerce from five to six by alloting 
one additional seat to the Southern India Chamber o-f Com- 
merce. In Bowibay we would increase the seats from seven 
to eight and would allot the eight seats, four to Europeans 
and four to Indians, it being left to the Government of 
Bombay to decide the details of the actual distribution. In 
Bengal we would increase the numbel’ of seats from fifteen 
to twenty-one, which we would allot, fourteen to European 
and seven to IndiaP commerce. In the United Provmces 
we would increase the present representation from three to 
five In the ^ unjdb we would leave the present representa- 
tion of two, of whom we consider one should be elected 
to represent commerce and the other to represent industry. 
In Bihar and Orissa we would increase the representation 
from one to two. In the Central Provinces we would leave 
the figure at two, as at present. In Assam, where there 
is one representative, we would leave the figure unchanged. 
As regards Burma^ we recommend that three representatives 
should be allotted to Indian trade and commerce, in place 
of one elected member as at present. The other seats 


we would allot as follows . — 

Burma Chamber of Commerce . . . . 4 

Burmese Chamber of Commerce . . . . 2 

Chinese Chamber of Commerce . . . . 2 

Rangoon Trades' Ajssociation . . . 1 


Planters. 88. At present planters have separate representation in 
Madras, Assam and Bihar and Orissa. We would continue the 
representation in Madras as at present, with one planting re- 
presentative. In Assam we would increase the number from five 
to seven, in Bihar and Orissa from one to two. In each case^ 
election should be by special constituencies. 

lIlTllTlg 89. The mining industry at present has special representation 

Industry. in Bihar and Orissa and in the Central Provinces. We would 
make no change in the present representation, reserving two 
seats for B^har and Orissa and one for the Central Provmces in 
special constituencies as at present. 

Labour, 90. We have devoted considerable attention to the question of 

the adequate representation of Labour in the legislatures. We 
recognise that unorganised labour, which term includes the vast 
majority of the labouring classes in India, must remain unrepre- 
sented until the franchise has been lowered to a sufficient degree* 
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to enable them to win representation in the general eonsti- 
tnencies We believe, however, that India is on the threshold 
of a great industrial development, and we regard it as of the 
highest importance that means should be provided by which 
organised labour may be enabled to make its wants known in 
the legislatures through representatives of its own. The best 
means of attaining this object will, we consider, be by estab- 
lishing separate electorates for labour wherever possible. We 
would, therefore, propose the following representation for 


labour * — 

Madras . . . . . . . . 1 

Bombay . . . . . . . . 4 

Bengal . . . . . . . . 3 

United Provinces . . . . . . 2 

Punjab . . . . . . . 1 

Bihar and Orissa . . . . . . 2 

Central Provinces . . . . . . 2 

Assam . . . . . . . . 3 


In the ease of Bombay, where industrial labour is more highly 
organised than elsewhere, we would propose to reserve four 
seats for labour in four general constituencies : one in Ahme- 
dabad ; one in Sholapur ; and two in Bombay City. In Assam 
we propose that the three representatives should be elected by 
labourers employed on tea estates. In the other provinces we 
would propose to establish separate electorates for labour. 

91 We consider that landholders should continue to have Landhoia«n 3 , 
representation through special constituencies. In view of the 
increase which we propose in the numbers of the provincial 
legislatures we would generally increase the numbers of the land- 
holders’ representatives, except in Bombay, as follows : — 


Madras . . . . . , . . 7 

Bombay (excluding Sind) . . . . . . 2 

Bengal . . . . . . . . 5 

United Provinces . . . , . . 16 

Punjab . . . . . . . . 4 

Bihar and Orissa . . . . . . 8 

Central Provinces . . . . 5 


Of the sixteen representatives in the United Provinces, eight 
should be elected by the British-Indian Association, six by the 
Agra Zamindars’ Association ; and two by the Muzaffarnagar 
Zamindars’ Association. 

In the Punjab we would propose to form a joint electorate 
for the four landholders’ seats, reserving one seat in this consti- 
tuency for a Hindu ; one for a Sikh ; and two for MnsH Tn land- 
holders. 

92. We would leave the representation of the universities ataiwidtids, 
the same strength as at present, except in the case of the tTnited 
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Provinces, where we consider that the existence of the three 
Universities of Allahabad, Agra and Lucknow should be recog- 
nised by giving them tuo seats instead of one. In the meth<rd 
of election of university representatives we propose a modiaca- 
tion of the present system. We consider that, in order to 
secure a more ade(^uate representation of learning and the return 
of representatives possessing special academic qualifications, the 
university franchise should be confined to members of the Se 3 iate, 
or, in the ease of Dacca University, the Court of the University. 

93 We are uiiaiiimoiisb. uf opinion that steps should be iaken 
to^ secure the representaiion of women in the provincial legis- 
latures. Except ill the case of certain advanced parts of Ind^a, 
it seems clear that women cannot at present expect to obtain 
representation to an adequate extent through the general eou- 
stitueiieies. \Ve, therefore, consider that in every province 
fiA’^e per centum of the total seats in the Provincial L'iegislatures 
should be reserved for women. We v ould leave it to the local 
governments to determine how these seats should be filled 
We would prefer that the method of election should be oil her 
Ihrough joint or separate eleci orates, but if this be found im- 
practicable . we thmk that women might obtain representation by 
nominal ion. 

is a geiiej'ai coiN/msiis of ojuiiioii that the prt‘sent 
term o. the Councils, namely, thiec years, is too short to admit 
of tiu. riouueils ur the ministers being able to carry out any 
sustained i)rogi*aijiinc of work. We, therefore recommend that 
the term should extended to four years 

'^3. Snhjeet to I he reservations made in this behalf in paragraph 
98, \v^e recommend that the legislative power in the provinces 
should be vested in the Governor, as rox^resentative of the King- 
Emperor, and the Legislati^^e Council, and, in the case of the 
United Provinces, also Ihe Senate. The local legislature should 
have the power lo make law^s for the peace and good govern- 
ment oE the province in resided of all proviiieiai subjects, exclud- 
ing those subjects which ar<' assigned to the Central Govern- 
ment of India. It should not, however, be empowered, 
wilhoiif the x)re^'iuus sunetion of the Governor-General in 
Coimeii, to ro^ical or alter as to the province any law relating 
to a provincial subject enacted by the Indian Legislature, before 
the eommencement of the new constitution, 

96. With the transfer of all provincial subjects to the adminis-. 
tration of responsible ministers, the power given to the Governor 
under Section 72E of the Government of India Act of 1919, 
to certify legislation essential for the discharge of his responsi- 
bility for reserved subjects will naturally disappear. The same 
result will follow in regord to the power under proviso (a) to 
Section 72D (2) of the above Act to restore grants refused by 
the Legislature in resxiect of reserved subjects. 

97, The control of the Legislature over legislation, and of the 
Legislative Councils over budgets, would thus become complete. 
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In regard to budgets, bo^vevel^ following the well-known prin- 
ciple of the British constitution'^ and the provisions of Section 
72D (2), proviso (c), of the Government of India Act, we recom- 
mend that no proposal for the appropriation of any provincial 
revenues or other moneys for any purpose shall be made, except 
on the recommendation of the Cabinet. As a further safeguard, 
we would also relarn, with si slight modification, the provision 
contained in Section 80C of the above Act. and make it nnlawful 
for any member of the local legislature to introduce, without 
tbe previous sanction of the Cabinet, any measure affecting the 
public rev^^inios of the province or imposing any charge on those 
revennes 

98. In accordance with our scheme of provincial autonomy, we 

recomnieiid tliaL the povcer to Lo or withhold assent froDi 

bills passed by the local legislature should vest in the Governor 
While recognising the right of each province to legislate for its 
peculiar needs, we cannot, however, ignore the close in^cr- 
relalion between (he provinc^'^s and the repercussions of legis- 
lation parsed in one province on its neighbours, or even further 
afield. It ^s, therefore, desirable in the general interests of the 
country that the Central Government of India should be in- 
vested with the general ]>ower to co-ordinate and, if need be, 
to control legislation within the provinces. On the other hand, 
we regard it as inconceivable ihat autonomous provinces would 
submit to such control at the hands of a bureaucratic Central 
Government. We wmild not, therefore, allow any power of 
veto over provincial legislation to the Governor-General in 
Council until such time as the Central Government has been 
reconstituted in the manner proposed by ns. If onr propovsals 
for the Central Government are accepted, all those departments 
which most intimately concern the provincial government will 
be transferred to the charge of ministers responsible to the 
Central Legislature. The Governor-General in Council acting 
in matters concerned with the transferred departments on the 
advice of his ministers will then occupy a position approximating 
to that of a constitutional ruler. In such circumstances we 
would allow to the Governor-General in Council power of eoniiol 
over provincial legislatures which we are not prepared to con- 
cede to the head of an irresponsible bureaucracy. We suggest 
that when the Central Government has been so popularised, the 
Governor-General in Council might have such power as is 
now exercised by the Governor-General of the Dominion of 
Canada. We would give him the power to assent to bills 
reserved^ for his coustdc'ration and to disallow provincial legis- 
lation within twelve months from the date of its receipt by him. 

99. Vis-a-vis the Cabuiet we have proposed to grant the 
Governor extraordinary powers to be used where necessary for the 
mainlenanee of th e peace and tranquillity of the province. As an 

* Anson — ' ‘ Law and Custom of the Constitution. ^ ’ Y Edition j 
Volume I, page 284. 
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essential corollary of those powers we consider that the 
Governor should have the power in eases of emergency to 
authorize such expenditure as may be necessary for the safety 
and tranquillity of the province. 

100 In discussing the constitution of the Provincial Legisla-* 
lures we are naturally led at this stage to the question of second 
chambers. The establishment of such chambers is one o® rhe 
points to which inquiry under Section 84A of the Government of 
India Act of 1919 is especially directed. The authors of the Joint 
Report, after weighing the arguments pro and con, negatived 
the proposal for their establishment ; but they were of opinion 
that the need for them may be the more felt “ as provincial 
councils approach more closely to parliamentary forms. As 
we now propose that responsible government should be set up in 
the provinces it becomes necessary to reconsider the question. 

101. The practical objections to second chambers in the pro- 
vinces have been succinctly stated in paragraph 258 of the Joint 
Report. We feel that the difficulty alluded to therein of securing 
in several provinces a sufficient number of suitable members for 
two Houses will somewhat increase with the enlargement of the 
size of the local and central legislatures under our proposals. 
The apprehension that the presence of large landholders in the 
second chamber might discourage other members of that class 
from seel^ing the votes of the electorate will probably be found to 
have been exaggerated. But the Joint Authors appear to us to 
have touched the root of the matter when they refer to the danger 
of a second chamber composed, as it is likely to be, predomi- 
nantly of moneyed and landed interests, proving too strong a 
barrier against legislation affecting such interests. There is 
also no doubt that the existence of a second chamber renders the 
working of the legislative machinery more cumbrous and eotnpli- 
cated than would be desirable, at least in the early stages of the 
new conslitution To these grounds may be added the following. 
To fulfil its proper function of a revising chamber, it is essential 
that the Upper House should contain men who are able to view 
their responsibilities from a standpoint different from that of the 
Lower Chamber. But it seems unlikely that such will be the 
case in most of the provinces Again, where the second chamber 
agrees with the Lower House on any measure it seems unlikely 
that the Governor will be able to exercise his powers of veto in 
regard to that measure ; whereas we feel that in the case of 
measures, especially those dealing with the amelioration of the 
condition of women or the depressed classes, should the Lower 
Chamber in any province be disposed to take too conservative 
a view, the Governor, acting in the light of western civilisation, 
would be in a stronger position to exercise his power of veto, if 
he has not also arrayed against him the opinion of the Upper 
Chamber. We consider also that in the present financial state 


Kepori on Indian Constitutional Refoims, pain. 258. 
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of tlie provinces tlie financial aspect of a second cfiambei , 'crith. 
its paraphernalia of officials and the travelling and other expenses 
of its members should not be ignored. 

102 In arriving at a conclusion on this subject we are influenc- Divergmoe 

ed m some measure by the lack of unanimity in the opinions ot opinion, 
presented to us. The Governments of Madras, Punjab, Bihar 
and Orissa, Assam and Burma are definitely opposed to second 
chambers ; while those of Bombay, Bengal and the United 
Provinces support them ou grounds which do not carry much 
conviction The provincial committees of Madras, Bombay, 

Bengal and the United Provinces support, while the rest oppose, 
the proposal Non-official opinion has not expressed itself very 
clearly on the point ; but the Nehru Report recommends single- 
eharobered legislatures for the provinces. 

103. If we turn to the actual experience of other countries we 

find that while, with minor exceptions, the unitary states of ooxmtiies. 
Europe have adopted the English model of two- chambered 
legislatures, there lias been, according to Keith, “ a decided 
tendency ” in the Dominions of the British Empire “ to create 
single-chambered legislatures in place of the original bicameral 
system.”* 

104. On consideration of the above facts w's conic to the con- Our oonohij 
elusion that a second chamber in the provinces is unnecessary at 

present and might give rise to practical difficulties. We would 
ma ke an exception in the case of the United Provinces where the 
existence of a large landed aristocracy provides suitable material 
for a second chamber Accordingly, we propose that such a 
chamber shouM ho created in that province tentatively for a 
period of 10 years, on the expiry of which the matter should be 
further considered. 

105. We suggest that this chamber, which may be styled 

“ Senate,” should consist of 50 members, to be elected by the tathetStel 


following constituencies : — Provinces. 

Number of 

Name of Constituency. Eepresenfatwes. 

British Indian Association . . . . . . 4 

Agra Province Zamindars’ Association . . 3 

Muzaffarnagar Zamindars’ Association .. 1 

Indian Trade and Commerce . . . . 2 

European Trade and Commerce . . . 2 

Depressed Classes . . 2 

General Constituencies . . . . . . 86 


Out of the thirty-six general seats we propose that seats 
should be reserved for Muslims in a joint electorate on the 
basis of their population or voting strength, whichever is found 
to be more favourable to them, without prejudice to their ri^ht 
to contest other seats. The franchise for electors in these con- 

* Keith . — “ Responsible Government in the Dominions.” It Eclition, 
Vol. I, p. 391. ; 
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stitnencies should be the same as the preseut franchise for the 
Council of State. We suggest that the representatives of the 
depressed classes should be elected by the members of the pror- 
vineial Legislative Council belonging to the depressed and back- 
ward classes. In regard to legislation, the second chamber 
should have eoncun*ent powers with the LegisUillve Council, 
except that all money-bills should be initiated in the Legi dative 
Council only. But budget and supplies should be voted by, and 
the ministry should be responsible to, the Legislative Council 
only. We suggest that differences of opinion between the two 
chambers should be settled at a joint sitting of both chambers, 
to be summoned by the Governor at his own instance, or at the 
instance of either chamber. 

Other Proposals. 

lOG If our general recommendations on the scheme of the pro- 
vincial and central governments are accepted, it will he necessary 
to re-examine the classification of subjects in relation to the 
functions of government as central and provincial subjects, for 
the purpose of distinguishing the functions of local governments 
and local legislatures from the functions of the Governor- 
General in Council and the Indian Legislature. As wo have 
not the necessary expert advice at our disposal to enable us to 
do so, we recommend that the existing classification should be 
examined by a committee, with the help ot expert?, so as to 
bring it inio consonance with our recommendations. 

107, Since the passage of the Government of India Act of 1919 
specified sources of revenue have been placed at the disposal of 
the provincial governments for the purposes of provincial 
administration ; while separate sources have been placed under 
the control of the Central Government The provincial revenues 
depend upon sources which are not capable of any great expan- 
sion, while the development of the nation-bvilding departments 
of Government will call for ever-increasing expenditure. It is 
essential for the successful development of the country ; for the 
spread of education ; for the placing of medical facilities within 
the reach of all ; and for the opening up of new roads, that power 
to raise the necessary funds should be placed in the Jiands of 
local governments. The chief expanding sources of revenue^ 
income tax and customs, are in the hands of the Government 
of India. The majority of us are strongly opposed to the policy 
cf financing provincial governments through grants-in-aid from 
the centre So long as the provincial governments see that 
revenues raised in the provinces are at the disposal of the 
Central Government for purposes of which public opinion in the 
provinces may disapprove, we believe that it will he found im- 
possible to impose extra provincial taxation. Nor do we believe 
that as long as the centre remains even partially under bureau- 
cratic control the country will acquiesce in the imposition by 
the centre of the additional taxation which will certainly be 
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required. Bofcli logic and practical considerations demand that 
tJie grant to the provinces of self-government should be accom- 
panied by such re-adjustment of their financial relationship with 
the centre, as will leave them financially as well as adnunistra- 
ti\ely autonomous. The majority of us, therefore, consider that 
until the Government of India is constituted on a popular basis 
by the transfer of departments to Ministers, all the revenues of 
a province should be at the disposal of the local government. 
The provincial government, however, should be subject to the 
obligation io pay to the Government of India such amounc as 
may be fixed and in such manner as may be decided upon by an 
impartial tribunal appointed conjointly by the local govoniment 
and the Government of India. Under our proposal all roveiiues, 
including those from customs, lucome tax and salt, would vest 
in the government of the province in which they were collected. 
An impartial tribunal, on which the Government of Lidia and 
the provincial government are equally ropresciited, should then 
determine the amount of the coiilvibution payable by a p.iriicu!ar 
province to the centre. In ashe,vsiug the proviuoia' couiribulion 
the tribunal would be able to con.^ider the actual financial 


position and requirement, s of each piovniee ; the rich provitute 
would be required to pay a larger amount than its poorer neigh- 
bour No financial scheme that can lie devised is lil^cly Io meet 
with general acceptance throughout India. The scheme that 
we have put forv'ard is in accordance with the spirit of jiro- 
vineial autonomy which underlies all our proposals. We believe 
that its adoption will prove to be in the truest intore.sls of the 
coimtry as a whole. 


108. We consider that the powers now exercised by the pro- 
vincial governments in respect of the High Courts should, in 
future, be exercised by the Government of India ; and that the 
same procedure should apply to the proposed High Court for the 
Central Provinces and Berar when it is created. The faith of 
the people of India in tho integrity of the High Courts has been 
one of the bulwarks of British rule, which even the storm of 
political agitation has done nothing to shake. Anything tend- 
ing to undermine this faith would be fraught with grave danger 
to the future government of the country. We therefore think 
it desirable that, with the introduction of responsible govei’U- 
ment in the provinces, the higher judiciary shonld be removed 
from the sphere of political influence. We believe that the 
risk of this influence will be minimised by the transforouee of 
relations to the Central Government as recommended by us. 

109. Section 101 of the Government of India Act lays down 
certain ru'es for the constitution of the High Courts. It pro’ 
scribes that not less than one-third of the judges of a High Court 
must be members of the Indian Civil Service. Up to comparative, 
ly recent years, all, or almost all, sessions judges wore members 

’t an ample field for the recruit- 

ment from the Indian Cml Service of judges of the High Courts. 
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Under present conditions, when many of the sessions judge« 
are not members of the Indian Civil Service, the field of recruit 
ment to the High Courts has become limited, and we considei 
lhat there is no longer any justification for reserving one-third 
of the seats in the High Courts for members of the Indian Civil 
Service. We, therefore, propose that the present provision to 
this effect should be rescinded. We would, however, retain 
the provision that one-third of the judges of the High Courts 
f-'hould be barristers, of not less than ten years’ standing, and add 
that not less than one-third should be advocates, or vakils, who 
are not barristers. We recommend, further, that llie Chief 
Justice of the High Court should in all eases be a barrister. 

110. We have given very careful consideration to the question 
of the position of the Superior Services under the new regime. 
The present position in regard to these Services is that as a 
result of the Lee Commission Report, recruitment for the All- 
Indin Services, which deal mainly with the reserved branches 
of administration, remains in the hands of the Secretary of 
State-in-Couneil, while that for the Seiwices operating in the 
transferred field has been closed down ; and although Jie exist- 
ing members of these Services retain their rights and privileges, 
power has been delegated to local governments to recruit and 
organise their Provincial Services to replace these Ail -India 
)Serviccs as they gradually disappear. With regard to the 
Central Services, control is retained by the Secretary of State 
in Council over the Political and Ecclesiastical Departments* and 
over recruitment outside India to certain technical depai’tmouts. 
But with these exceptions, the power to recruit, organise and 
control the Central Services has been delegated to the Oovorn- 
ment of India The delegation by the Secretaiy of State, bolh 
to the Government of India and to the local governments, is 
made subject to certain general conditions designed to safe- 
guard the rights of existing members of the Services ; to ensure 
impartiality in making first appointments by utilising the ser- 
vices of the Pnb'ic Sertices Commission or of permanent boards 
of selection when appointment is made otherwise than by a 
competitive examination : and, finally, to secure the observance 
of proper pi*ocedure and rights of appeal in disciplinary cases. 
Subject to lliese general conditions the organisation oC the Ser- 
vices and the principles of pay and the conditions of service 
generally, and the methods of making first appointments, as well 
as ordinal^ administrative control, are entirely in the diserotioh 
of the governments concerned, 

111. The control of the Secretary of State in Council over the 
Services is generally regarded by the members of those Services 
and by potential recruits as an important safeguard against the 
possible consequences of unforeseen changes in India. But 
it is evident that control of this character over the agents of 
administration will be irksome to a popular government and tend 
to bring such a government into relations with tlie Secretary 
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of State wMcli it is difficult in. theO'ry to justify. The control, 
moreover, is exercised on the ground of the Services in ques- 
tion operating mainly in the reserved field. But if, as we 
recommend, the distinction between reserved and transferred 
subjects is abolished and unitary governments set up in the 
provinces, it must necessarily follow that the Services now 
reserved must be placed under provincial control. To lay 
down that ministers responsible to a popularly elected legis- 
lature should be obliged to depend for the carrying out of their 
l^olicies on an agency recruited and partially controlled by and 
owing allegiance to an outside authority would, in our view, 
result in conditions not less intolerable to members of the Ser- 
vices concerned than to the ministers themselves. As stated 
by the Government of Madras : The province must be free to 
recruit its own servants as and where it likes : there can be no 
imposing upon it a body of men recruited under regulations, 
from sources and on rates of pay prescribed by some outside 
authority. ’ 

112. It has been argued that a proportion of Europeans of high Question d 
quality is essential in the Indian Civil Service and the Police ; retention of 
and that they will not be obtained unless these two Services 

remain under the control of Parliament. As we have had little Srvioes. 
experience so far of the recruitment to the new Provincial 
Services, it seems too early to assume that suitable Europeans 
will not be forthcoming for the provincialised Security Services. 

We trust that the importance of securing such recruits, at least 
for some time to come, wdll not be lost on the provincial govern- 
ments and that the conditions of service will be devised specially 
to secure this end. But it must be borne in mind that even if 
the flow of European recruits were to cease altogether, a sub- 
stantial number of Europeans would remain in the* Services for 
a long time to come. The situation, therefore, will not be so 
grave as might be supposed. In regard to a similar contingency 
in the ease of the other All-India Services, the Lee Commission 
were of opinion that the risk was not sufficient to outweigh the 
argument for carrying to a logical conclusion the constitutional 
change effected in the administration of the transferred depart- 
ments. The same argument applies equally to- the conditions 
visualised by us. 

113. Aeeordingly, we recommend that, except in MadraH and Our pro- 
Bombay, the ca.se of which will he considered separately, the 
provincial governments set up under the new constitution should 

he free to decide what proportion of the existing All-India 
Services should be continued ou the present footing and to what 
extent these Services should be provincialised ; it being under- 
stood in either case that the existing members of the Services 
will continue to enjoy the protection already afforded to them. 

We fi-irther recommend that should the governments decide to 
provincialise the Services m question, due regar d should he paid 

Memorandum submitted to the Indian Statutory Commission, para. 88. 
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1o the adequate representation therein of all communitieSj such 
as Hindus, Muslims, Sikbs, Europeans, Anglo-Indians, t-lift 
depressed classes and others, subject of course to the candidates 
for employment fulfilling the minimum requirements of efficiency. 

114. In regard to Bombay u'e are prepared to go further and 
recommend that the remaining All-India Services in that Presi- 
dency should be provincialised on the lines already followed in the 
case 'of the Services operating m the transferred field ; all the 
prospects that the present members of those Services now enjoy 
being, of course, reseived to them. In Madras, on the other hand, 
we suggest that, while adhering to the programme laid down by 
the Lee Commission for the Indianisation of the two Security 
Services, namely, the Indian Civil Sertdce and the Pobce, those 
Services should' remain All-India Services as at present.^ The 
remaining All-India Services working on the reserved side in 
Madras should, however, be provincialised In order to ensure 
that a aiinister shall he able to count on having his policy carried 
out by officers belonging to the All-India Security Services, 
we propose that tlie Governor should be empowered to replace, 
on the recommendation of a minister, an officer of one of these 
Service® by another member of the same Service. 

115 The authority vested in the provincial govermnent in re- 
spect of the Services will normally be esercised by the Goveriior- 
in-Couiicil. But in order to safeguard the members of the Ser- 
vices from political influence in the discharge of their duties, tie 
recommend that no order affecting emoluments or pensions, no 
order of foimal censure and no order on a memorial shall be 
passed to the disadvantage of any officer of an All-India or 
Provincial Service without the personal concurrence of the 
Governor. An officer belonging to an All-India Service, or 
appointed by the Secretary of State, will further be entitled to 
appeal to that authority against any such order. 

11 6. The grant of complete responsible government to any pro- 
vince is bound up with the question of the maintenance 
of law and order and internal security generally.^ Experience has 
proved that civil disorders not infrequently arise which are too 
serious to be dealt with by the ordinary police force. At present 
the civil authorities have the right, subject to certain limitations, 
to call upon the military to aid the civil power. It is uncertain 
whether this right will be conceded to a responsible provincial 
government. As regards the use of British troops, it is obvious 
that provincial self-government will not be a reality as long as 
provincial governments look to a foreign mercenary army for the 
enforcement of their policy. Nor is it by any means certain that 
the British Government will agree to the use of British troops 
to enforce a policy for which they are not responsible and over 
which they have no control. On the other hand, the use of 
regular Indian troops involves certain risks In time of com- 
munal tension it can hardly fail to happen that the sympathies 
of the men who compose the regular army are involved on one 
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side or the other. In oar opinion, it is of the utmost ini- 
portanee that the discipline of the army should not be strained 
through its use to quell communal disturbances, and that other 
means than the use of regular troops should be found fur dealing 
with internal disturbances in provinces which have been granted 
complete control over their own affairs. Further, there exists 
in India a very widespread belief that the British Government 
has no real intention of ever allowing the people of India to 
obtain genuine self-government ; that the army will continue to 
be maintained as a weapon in the hands of the British Govern- 
ment for the retention of India in subjection ,* and that the 
alleged unfitness of Indians for high command will continue to 
be put forward as an argument against the final handing over 
into Indian hands of responsibility for the government of the 
country. It is, in our opinion, of the utmost importance that 
the British Government should lose no further time in affording 
to the people of India definite proofs that such suspicions are 
unwarranted. The grant to xirovincial governments of the right 
to raise a local army for the maintenance of internal security 
would be a long stop in this direction, while at the same time 
obviating some of the risl^s which we apprehend from the use 
of regular troops. Financial considerations alone render it 
certain that no provincial go^ei'nment will raise a force larger 
than is actually required Tlio experiment — for experiment it 
will be — ^is not one that we would forthwith recommend for trial 
throughout India ; but we see no real risk and much advantage 
in its adoption in the South of the Peninsula. The majority 
of us accordingly recommend that it should be open to the 
Governments of Madras and Bombay to equip and maintain a 
local militaiy force and a local militia. The mininmni numbers 
of tlie force or militia, its equijimenL and qualifications, should 
be prescribed by the Government ol* fndia. The Viceroy and 
the Commander-in-Cliief should always be entitled to inspect 
the troops and pass ordeivs Tor their (itiicioncy and maint (‘nance ; 
but they should no!. W, entiilcd (o iBivct a vednerKu^ of Hie force 
or any other siop' w'hich will render the force loss efficient. • 
117. The sepaTation of the exeentivo from the judicial functions 
has long been a burning question in Indian politics ; but for 
various reasons, into wlihh wo need not enter, its solution has 
been delayed. With the conrcrriiig of responsible government on 
the provinces the separation of the two functions must be left 
to the sole discretion of the provinces.' But we are of opinion 
that the introduction of this reform should no longer be delayed 
and suggest that immediate steps should be taken to formulate 
schemes to give effect to such separation. 


118. The population of the five settled districts of the North- 
o Province, according to tho census of 1921, totah 

2,251,340, of whom Muslims number 2,062,786 • HinduM 
149,881 ; and Sikhs 28,040. No system of repSSi^eiwS 
ment has hitherto been introduced into this province and whethei 
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we lave regard to its geographical position, to the warlike 
character of its inhabitants, or to their lack of experience of 
the working of representative institutions, it is clear that the 
future government of the province involves problems of the 
greatest importance Quite apart from the factors to which 
we have alluded is the fact that the North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince is, and seems likely to remain, a deficit province. The 
introduction of any system of representative government would 
in some directions involve an increased expenditure, and thus 
widen the gap which at present exists between receipts and 
expenses. The financial problem is one for which we are not 
in a position to offer any solution. As regards the main ques- 
tion at issue, it appears clear to us that the time has arrived 
when a beginning should be made of the introduction into the 
North-West Frontier Province of a system of representative 
government. We accordingly recommend that reforms should 
be introduced into the North-West Frontier Province on the lines 
of the Morley-Minto Reforms. After a constitution on these 
lines has been in operation for a period of ten years we con- 
sider that the question should be further examined, with a view 
to seeing what advance can then be made. 

119. In formulating our proposals for the reconstitution of the 
' provincial governments our main object has been to establish in 
the provinces governments that shall be fully responsible to popu- 
larly-elected legislatures and to endow them with a full measure 
of provincial autonomy. We now come to a consideration of the 
relations which should exist between the Governor-General, or 
the Governor-General in Council, and the provincial govern- 
ments. In dealing with the question of the power of veto over 
provincial legislation we have made it clear that we are not pre- 
pared to recommend the granting of any extensive powe'i\s of 
interference with the provincial legislatures to a bureaucratic 
Central Government This principle forms the basis of our 
recommendations on this subject. While, however, we would 
normally restrict the power of interference of the Governor- 
General within narrow limits, we would arm hjm with ample 
powers to deal with any emergency which may arise in the 
provinces. 

The following are our proposals : — 

(1) We are of opinion that the powers of superintendence 
and control of the Governor-General in Council should be 
exercised only for such purposes as may be specified ; and 
that whenever there is a difference of opinion between the 
Governor-General in Council and a Local Government, as 
to the right of the former to intervene in provincial affairs, 
the question should be decided in accordance with the decision 
of a tribunal or body nominated or appointed by the two 
governments concerned ; provided that if and when a 
Supreme Court is established in India, that body shall be 
the final judge in such matters. Pending the establishment 
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of a Supreme Court, we would provide that in case 
of disagreement between the two governments concerned 
as to the composition of the tribunal, the matter should be 
decided by a tribunal consisting of three or more persons 
holding the office of Chief Justice of a High Court in India. 

(2) We would give to the Governor-General power to 
supersede a local government and carry on the acLministra- 
tion in case of breakdown or inability to maintain law and 
order in the province. We would not grant a similar power 
in case of financial lasolveney We would, however, em- 
power the Governor-General to take any steps that he may 
consider necessaiy to enforce the payment of any debt due 
by a local government. 

(3) Where the Go^'ernor-General considers that an order 
issued by a provincial government should be overruled for 
the purpose of maintaining peace and tranquility, he should 
have the power to do so. Similarly, when no order has 
been issued by a provincial government, the Governor- 
General should have the power to issue any order necessary 
in his opinion for the maintenance of peace and tranquility 
in the province concerned. 

Two further r' trrordinary ]>owen4 w^e would grant to the 
Governor-General and the Goveimor-General in Council respec- 
tively, subject to the approval of the Secretary of State. Firstly, 
subject to the approval of the Secretary of State, we consider 
that the Governor-General should have power to suspend a pro- 
vincial legislative council for siich period as he may direct ; and 
while such order of suspension is in force, the Governor should 
have all the powers which the Governor or the Governor in Coun- 
cil might exercise w^h the consent of the legislative council. 

Secondly, we consider that the Governor-General in Council 
should have the power, with the approval of the Secretary of 
State and by notification, to take any province under the im- 
mediate authority and management of the Governor-General in 
Council, and thereupon to give all necessary orders and direc- 
tions respecting its administration and provide for it in any 
manner he thinks fit. * 
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CHAPTER V. 

The Government of India and the India Office. 

The Government of India, 

120. The Government of India Act of 1919, left the constitu- 
tion of the Central Government practically xinchanged. The 
authors of the Joint Report recognised that it was no longer 
sufficient to administer India ; it was necessary also to satisfy 
her political aspirations.^’* But the only manner in which they 
thought this could be done consistently with their principles was 
to increase the Indian element in the Executive Government by 
the introduction of one more Indian member ; and to associate 
with the Government a Legislative Assembly with an elected 
majority. By this means they hoped to ensure ‘‘ that the 
wishes of the count.ry are accurately and regularly represented 
to the Government and that its action is adequately criticized. 

No responsibility was offered to the members of the xissembly, 
it being clearly laid down that the beginning of responsibility 
in the Centre must be the sequel to responsible government in 
the Provinces4 

321. The question with which we are now confronted is 
whether and to what exteni an advance on this position is desir- 
able or necessary To answer this question it is necessary to sur- 
vey briefly the position of the Central Government vis-^-vis the 
JVssembly during the last ten years We believe that an im- 
partial verdict on that survey must be that far from introducing 

an element of strength into the Central Government, as its 
authors fondly believed, the scheme has resulted in a 'weakening 
of the Central authority which can only be described as deplor- 
able The Government of India is technically responsible only 
to ibe Secretary of State ; but its immediate juxtaposition with 
an elected majority in its Legislative Assembly necessarily 
rendered it extremely sensitive to the expression of opinion in 
that Assembly. Its constitutional responsibility to an outside 
authority, however, made any consistent accord between It and 
the Assembly impossible ; while its natural desire to carry the 
Assembly with it in its proposals, coupled with the fact that it 
could not count on its stable support, made its own action un- 
certain and hesitating. Nor was the position redeemed by any 
compensating advantage in the shape of responsibility in the 
Assembly. The elected majority, unable to bend the Executive 
to its will and finding its decisions liable to be nullified by statu- 
toiy powers vested in the Executive, naturally became restive 
and at times reckless. The irresponsibility in the Executive 
thus bred irresponsibility in the Assembly. 


* Eeport on Indian Constitutional Eeformjj, paxa. 265. 
t Ibid. para. 270. 
t Ibid. para. 289. 

$ Ibid. para. 265. 
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The situation is vividly described by an acute observer,* him- 
self an ex-member of the Assembly, as follows : — 

The position of the Executive vis-§.-vis the Legislature, 
is far from comfortable or enviable .... The 
Government are therefore obliged to resort to all possible 
arts of conciliation, or exploitation of the differences 
between the different parties and sections. Opposition has to 
be overcome by coaxing and cajolery, or bought off by 
favours or concessions. From the point of view of the oppo- 
sition, it may perhaps be considered desirable that the 
government should be kepi in a dependent condition and a 
plaint mood. But there are limits to pliancy ; and the statute 
prevents the opposition from obtaining the mastery of the 
situation. From the point of view of the administration, 
it is a source of weakness to the Executive that they should 
be liable to be defeated at any moment by an irresponsible 
legislature. Uncertainty as to the decision of the legislature 
and the want of an assured majority therein must affect 
that sense of confidence which is essential to fiirmness of 
administration and continuity of policy.^’ 

The position, in our opinion, is intolerable and cannot be 
continued. 

122. We have referred elsewhere to the need of a strong Necessity for 
Central Government, co-ordinating and in a measure controlling strengthen* 
the Provinces, to keep them from drifting apart. We consider 

that the fuller the measure of autonomy to be exercised Government ; 
by the Provinces, the greater will be the need for a strong Central partial jres- 
Government. We are, therefore, at one with the Authors of the ponsibilityto 
Joint Report in their desire to “introduce a new element of ^oom- 
strength into the Government.’’ We regard the suggestions mended, 
which have been made to us to revert to the pre-reform Legis- 
lature, with an official majority, as wholly impracticable. Con- 
siderations of justice as well as political expediency forbid snch 
a course. The only line open to us seems to he to introduce an 
element of responsibility in the Central Government so as to 
broad-base it on the support of the Legislature. 

123. In making this recommendation we are not oblivious of Reaervation 
the difficulties which stand in the way of establishing complete 
responsibility in the Central Government at the present day. We 
therefore propose to proceed in the first instance by the transfer EelationB ; 
of all subjects, except the defence of India and its relations with Safeguardii. 
foreign and the Indian States, to the control of ministers res- 
ponsible to the Legislature. As a safeguard in the administra- 
tion alike of the >subjects transferred and those reserved, we 

would provide that it should not be competent to the Legisla- 


*Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer ; Indiaa Oonstitutioaal Problems, page 888. 

n 
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ture, without the previous sanction of the Governor-Q-eneral, to 
deal with any measure affecting : — 

(a) the public debt or public revenues of India or im- 
posing any charge on the revenues of India ; or 

{b) the religion or religious rites -and usages of any class 
of British subjects in India ; or 

io) the discipline or maintenance of any part of His 
Majesty's military, naval, or air forces ; or 

(d) the relations of the Government with foreign princes 
or states ; 
or any measure 

(i) regulating any provincial subject, or any part of a 
provincial subject, which has not been declared to be subject 
to legislation by the Indian Legislature ; or 

(ii) repealing or amending any Act of a local legislature ; 
or 

(iii) repealing or amending any Act or Ordinance made 
by the Governor-General. 

pyarehy 124. The proposal we have just made exposes us to a charge of 
inconsistency in recommending for the Centre the system 
justified. dyarchy which we have discarded in the Provinces. We 

admit the force of the charge ; but would state in extenuation 
that the subjects of defence and foreign and political relations 
which we have reserved — ^to use the current phraseology — are 
sufficiently distinct and separable from the other functions of 
the Central Govermnent which we propose to transfer, not to 
produce any of the complications which the working of the 
system led to in the Provinces. Moreover, short of a complete 
transfer of responsibility to ministers, we can see no alterna- 
tive to dyarchy which, despite its inherent defects, can, as ex- 
perience shows, be worked with reasonable success, given a 
certain amount of good-will on both sides. We believe that if 
our recommendations are accepted, the requisite atmosphere for 
the working of the system will be created, and that as a half- 
way house dyarchy will be accepted and worked in a satisfac- 
tory manner. 

Composition 125. We propose that the Cabinet of the Governor-General 
of the Cover- should consist of not more than two executive councillors and 
more than six ministers. The appointment both of the coun- 
™ ' cillors and ministers should be made by the Governor-General at 
his own discretion, but we recommend that at least half the 
members of the Cabinet should be Indians. We would further 
provide that one councillor or minister should be a member of 
the Council of State and the rest should sit in the Assembly ; 
and where they are not already members of the Legislature they 
should become such members ex-officio. Both the members of 
Executive Council and ministers should have the right to add- 
ress either chamber of the Legislature, but they should only 
have the right to vote in the chamber of which they are members. 
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126. In an earlier part of this Eeport we have referred to the i^egislative 
desirability of enlarging the size of our Legislatures. We now Assembly : 
propose that the Legislative Assembly should consist of 300 
members. For a population of 247 millions the number pro- ® 
posed gives a representation of one member to every 823,000 

of the population. It is interesting to note that the correspond- 
ing figures for the British House of Commons, the French 
Chamber of Deputies, the German Reichstag and the American 
House of Representatives are 73,000, 65,000, 128,000 and 

245,000, respectively. 

127. In addition to the normal strength of the Assembly we 
suggest that the Governor-General in Council should have the mentof 
power to nominate ten experts to sit and speak in the Assembly, experts, 
but without the right to vote. 

128. We have found ourselves unable in the time at our dis- Composi- 
posal, and in the absence of any such concrete proposals as we t^on of the 
have received in the case of the Provinces, to work out in detail a Assembly, 
scheme of distribution of seats. The general ])rinciple we have 
adopted, therefore, is to accord to eacJi community or interest 

the same proportionate representation as it now enjoys, with 
additional weightagc in the case of some important- interests, 
including Muslims. Tn order to remove any inequalities in 
representation which this system of distribution might produce, 
and also to provide for the inclusion of such officials as may be 
necessary, we recommend that the Governor-General should 
he empowered to nominate twenty members in addition to the 
seven ministers and executive councillors. We propose that the 
remaining 273 seats should be thrown open to election and dis- 
tributed in the following manner : — 


Hindus 

Muslims 

Depressed Classes 
Sikhs 

Europeans 
Anglo-Indians 
Indian Christians 
Landholders 
Indian Commerce 


Associated Chambers of Commerce (European) 
Labour 
Women 
Burma 

North-West Frontier Province 
Delhi 

Ajmer-Merwara 


No, of scaU 
alloUed, 

. . 104 

79 

. . 12 
6 

.. 17 

3 
3 

. . 10 
8 
3 
5 

5 
8 

6 
2 
2 


278 


]d2 


Total 
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Electorates. 


Elect on 
of the 
President 
and the 
term of the 
Assembly. 

The Conned 
of State. 


Seoi’etary 
o’* State. 


129. Except in tlie case of Europeans, to whom we would con- 
cede separate electorates of their own on account of the language 
difficulty already mentioned, wc propose that the seats allotted to 
xhe other communities and to labour and women should be con- 
iested 111 joint electorates. In the ease of the depressed classes, 
Sikhs, Anglo-Indians, Indian Christians, labour and women, we 
would, however, suggest that should elecaon by joint electorates 
present any insuperable difficulty, recourse should be had to 
indirect elections under stich rules as may be framed by the 
Government of India. The constituencies for the landholders 
and Indian and European Oomnieree will, of course, be special. 

130. We propose that the President of the Legislative Assembly 
should be elected by the Assembly from amongst its own members 
and that the term of the Asseixibly should be extended to five 
years. 

131. With the exception of an increase in its numbers, we pro- 
pose to make no change in the constitution of the Council of State. 
As regards its strength, we propose that it should he increased 
from 60 to 100, and that the scats be distributed amongst the 
various communities and interests in the same proportion in 
which they are now held. We also recommend that the present 
proportion between the elected and nominated seats should be 
maintained. 

The retention of the Council of State, composed on these lines 
and possessing all its existing powers, might appear somewhat 
incongruous with the revised constitution we have proposed for 
the Government of India. But while on the one hand it is 
unlikely that the use of the special and somewhat drastic powers 
of the Council will be invoked by a responsible Government of 
India, on the other hand the existence of those powers might 
prove a valuable safeguard in contingencies which cannot at 
present be foreseen. We are conscious of the magnituOe of the 
changes we have recommended and the serious consequences 
which a breakdown of the new arrangements mighi entail We 
therefore feel no hesitation in recommending a retention of 
powers equally drastic to deal with such eventualities. 

The India Office. 

332. Under the Govei-iiment of India Act the Secretary of State 
remains the source of power and anlhority in India.' In him 
is vested the power of direction, superintendence and control 
over ihe Government of India and subordinate governments. 
As regards reserved subjects this power is unimpaired. Wo must, 
however, note that the code restrictions on the financial powers 
of the Government of India and Provincial Governments were 
relaxed very largely in 1921. Further, the Secretary of 
Stale has resigned certain of his functions into the hands of the 
High Commissioner, while liis powers of control have been 
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considerably limited by tlic Fiscal Convention. While, there- 
fore, the statiitoi*y powers oi the yecretary of ytale remain 
unimpaired in theory, in practice they have been him Led con- 
siderably since the introduction of the Reforms. Over provin- 
cial transferred subjects the powers of interference of ihc Secre- 
tary of State have been limited by rules issued under Section 19A, 
Government of India Act, and can be exercised only for certain 
specified purposes. In the exercise of his powers of control 
the Secretary of State’s decision is generally final. In certain 
respects, however, lie can only act with the concurrence of the 
majority of his Council. The most important respects in which 
his authority is so limited are (1) m connection with the Services 
and (2) in financial matters. 

133. We have here some definite proposals to make m piirsu- Delegation 
anee of the policy of transferring power, wherever possible, from of powers 
the Secretary of State to the Government of India. We have had 
the advantage of hearing the opinions of higli financial author!- ^tate^ 
ties on the question of the agency which can most conveniently to tto 
be employed for the raising of loans on behalf of the Government C^ovom- 
of India. We have come to the conclusion that there is much 
advantage to be derived from bringing the Government of Raising 
India into direct relations with the London money market ; and loans, 
we therefore recommend that the power to raise loans should be 
vested in the Government of India, and that it should be left to 
it to employ such agency as may seem desirable for the purpose of 
raising loans. 

In connection with the recruitment of the Services, it is clearly Rocruit- 
inconsistent with the principles of responsible government that mentoftho 
such recruitment should be vested in any authority outside India, Services, 
We therefore propose that recruitment for the Services should 
be in the hands either of the Government of India or of the 
provincial governments as the ease may be, and that the govern- 
ments concerned should be free to choose their own agency for 
this purpose. 

A further question which we have considered is that of the Appoint- 
appointment of representatives of India to international mentof 
organisations, such as the League of Nations. Here again we ^ 

consider that all such appointments should be made by the 
Government of India and not by the Secretary of State. It Organisa- 
would be natural if the Government of India were to employ 
the High Commissioner for India as their agent in the matters 
to which we have referred, but we would not limit their discre- 
tion and would leave it to them to decide upon the agency which 
they may desire to employ. 

134. The proposals which we have put forward will automati- Liimtatlott 
cally involve certain further limitation of the powers of the Secre- 
tary of State. With the establishment of a unitary form of gov- 
ernment and the transfer of all subjects to a responsible ministry 
the rules under Section 19A of the Government of India Act 



will restrict tlie Secretary of State’s powers of intervention over 
the whole provincial field. In the ease of the subjects trans- 
ferred to responsible ministers in the Central Government we 
consider that the same rules should apply. Moreover, we con- 
template that further conventions, of the nature of the Fiscal 
Conventions, will tend to become established As the power 
of the popular Assembly increases, the authority of the Secre- 
tary of State must wane. 

The Council 135. This brings us to the Secretary of State’s Council. On 
ofind’a. the question of the retention or abolition of the Secretary of 
State’s Council the opinion of the Committee is divided. To 
some of us it appears that the Council is not only unnecessary, 
but positively harmful ; that its existence results in delay ; 
unnecessary duplication of work ; and unwai'ranted interference 
with the Government of India. Others of us look upon it as 
affording both a protection to Indian revenues against raids 
by the Chancellor of the Bxclie(iuer and a guarantee to the 
Seiwices, the removal of which will act as a deterrent to recruit- 
ment for All-India Services On a full consideration of the 
arguments for and against, however, wq recommend that the 
Council of the Secretary of State be abolished. If, however, 
it is to be retained, we consider that it should be reconstituted 
in such a way that half the members are Indians selected from 
the members of the Central Legislature. This will, at any 
rate, ensure that popular opinion will be adequately represented 
Indian in the Council. We further consider that so long as the Secre- 
Ondor- ^ tary of State is to discharge his functions of superintendence and 
control over any subject not transferred in the Government 
o ^ a e. India, he should he assisted by the appointment of two Indian 
Tinder-Secretaries of State, of whom at least one should find a 
place in Parliament. 

Representa- 136. We also consider that so long as India does not attain 
tion of dominion status it is necessary that the Indian point of view 
^diain should he represented in Parliament and that provision should be 
Parliament. fop the representation of Indians in the British Parliament. 

We therefore recommend that means should be found and rules 
prescribed, if necessary, for the election of such members. 
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Miscellaneous. 


137. Our discussion of the constitutional developments in India 
inevitably leads to the consideration of the future position of 
the Army. It has been argued that a country which claims 
responsible government should be able to defend itself against 
foreign aggression and maintain internal order ; and India’s 
claim to self-government has been challenged on the ground of her 
dependence on Britain for her defence in the last resort. We 
would point out that this test has not been invariably applied 
in the ease of other British Dominions to which responsible 
government has been conceded. We are, however, prepared to 
answer that test 5 but under conditions which must be fair and 
reasonable. To make Indians advancement to her political goal 
conditional on her ability to undertake her defence on the one 
hand and, on the other hand, to deny her full opportunity to do 
so, or even question, as has been done in some quarters, the possi- 
bility of her ever being able to do so at any time, "wg regard as in- 
consistent alike with reason and fair play. If, therefore, the 
declared intention of Parliament to advance the progressive 
realisation of responsible government ” in India holds good, as it 
most unquestionably does, further opportunities should be given 
to her to man the Indian portion of the Army by her own sons as 
a preliminary to taking the entire defence of the country into her 
hands. We, therefore, recommend that concurrently with 
the establishment of responsible government, on the lines recom- 
mended by us, a military college should immediately be estab- 
lished in India ; and that in other respects the recommendations 
of the Skeen Committee should be carried out in the manner 
referred to in that Committee’s Report. 


138. In the three great federal ions of British-speaking peoples, 
the United States of America, the Donodnion of Canada and the 
Commonwealth of Australia, a Supreme Court forms an integral 
part of the constitution, and although the Indian Commonwealth 
which we hope to see established will be formed by a system of 
devolution of power from the Centre, and not by the federation 
of independent states or provinces, the arguments in favour of 
establishing a Supreme Court for India are, in our opinion, not 
less cogent than in the cases referred to. A great deal of the 
appellate work of the Privy Council would devolve upon the 
Supreme Court in India, to the great advantage of litigant)^, 


The Army 
in India. 


Establish, 
ment of a 
Supreme 
Court. 
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both in time and money. The Supreme Court would decide 
disputes between one province and another, or between provinces 
and the Centre, and mig'ht be entrusted with authority to give 
rulings on interpret auoiis oi* Ihe eonsatiition. It need not oust 
the jurisdiction of the Privy Council. The Canadian or 
Australian model provides precedents for regulating the relation- 
ship of the Supreme Court and the Privy Council in London. 

We are convinced of the necessity for the establishment of 
a Supreme Court in India as an integral part of the constitution, 
and we recommend that a Supreme Court be so established. 

139. We are of opinion that it is essential to embody in the 
Government of India Act a declaration of certain fundamental 
rights. We propose, therefore, that a section should be enacted 
to the following effect : — 

‘ ' No subject of the King-Emperor shall by reason only 
of his religion, place of birth, descent, colour or caste, or 
any of them, bo disabled from or prejudiced for the purpose 
of holding or being recruited for any office or post paid out 
of public funds ; or of adopting freely any profession, trade 
or calling, or engaging in any industry ; or acquiring any 
right, title or interest in any property ; or finding admission 
to any educational institution supported out of funds in the 
hands of the Central or Provincial Government or a local 
body ; or entering or using public roads, public wells and 
other places whatsoever so maintained ; and all orders and 
enactments placing any such disability now in force are 
nuU and void. 

Provided that this provision shall not affect the Punjab 
Land Alienation Act or any similar Act for the protection 
of agriculturalists in India. 


OoNCiiirsioN, 


140. We have now set forth in detail some of the principal 
changes which we wish.to see introduced in the system of govern- 
ment set up under ihe Government of India Act of 1919. In order 
that the true significance of those changes may not be obscured 
by the foregoing discussion of the detailed provisions, we desire 
to state in exphcit terms what we consider to be India’s mini- 
mum demands. We demand an explicit declaration on the part 
of the British Parliament that full dominion status for India is 
the goal at which it aims. We demand, further, that an imme- 
diate and substantial step should be taken towards the attain- 
ment of that goal by the conferring on the provinces of a liberal 
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measure of autonomy and by making the Government of India 
responsible to its legislature in accordance with our detailed 
recommendations. Lastly, we demand tliat provision sliould be 
made in the Government of India Act which will enable the 
above goal to be reached without the necessity for further in- 
quiries by statutory commissions or other agency. 


We are eonvinced*'that there is no safe half-way house between 
an immediate advance on the lines which we have indicated in 
our Report and an ultimate surrender by the British Government 
after years of agitation and bitterness to Indians insistent demand. 
We make no apology for stating India case in the plainest and 
most foi*cible manner, for we believe that this may be the last 
opportunity that n British Go\eriuuent will ever have of rally- 
ing to its side all the saner and more responsible elements of 
Indian opinion, and of strengthening their hand against the 
forces of disorder Wo cannot believe that the British Govern- 
ment will be so blind to the teaching of history that it will fail 
to take advantage of this opportunity and, by an act of far-seeing 
and magnanimons statesmanship, set the crown on the great 
work that Britain has done for India. 


141. Before we conclude we desire to express our gratitude to 
all those who have come forward to help us in our task. The pro- 
vincial governments proffered their assistance freely and we 
are much indebted to the members of executive councils, 
ministers and secretaries in that behalf. Our special acknowledg- 
ments are due to the committees appointed by the provincial 
legislatures for their co-operation in elucidating the local 
evidence, and in furnishing us with their valuable advice on the 
form of the changes recommended. To them, and to all those 
who submitted memoranda and came forward to give evidence 
before us, we tender our warmest thanlte. We shall bo failing 
in our duty if we do not express our appreciation of the work 
done by Mr. H. H. F. M. Tyler, O.I.E., I.C.S., Secretary, and 
Messrs. S. N. Roy, I.C.S., and H. K. Kirpalani, I.O.S., 
Deputy Secretaries to our Committee, Mr. B. M, Palat, 
Barrister-at-Law, personal Secretary to our Chairman and 
the members of the staif. They have worked under great 
pressure ; and without their willing co-operation wo should have 
found it difficnlt to complete our task. Lastly, we desire to 
express our keen appreciation of the hospitality shown to us in 
an unstinted measure throughout our tour in India and also of 
that extended to us by His Majesty's Government during our 
stay in London. 


Acknow- 

lodgmenis. 


142 Some of us do not agree with all the conclusions r ('.ached OonoluMon 
by the Committee : and in some cases, even where we agreed, w’e 
desire to put forward the arguments by which we support those 
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conclusions more fully than could be done in the main report. 
We therefore sign the report subject to our minutes of dissent 
or explanation which are appended. 

We have the honour to be, 

Your Excellency’s most obedient servants, 
Sankaean Naib, Chairman. 

A. H. Proom, 

Nawab Aiii Khan, 

Shivdbv Singh Ubbboi, 

Ztjlfiqab Ali Khan, 

Hari Singh Goue, 

AbduMjAh al-Mamtjn Suheawardt, 

M. C. Rajah, 

Members. 

H. H. F. M. TvMiB, 

Secretary. 

London, the 18th October, 1929. 
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APPENDIX I. 

Summary op Reoomaienoations. 

{Note , — This Summary is intended only to be a concise indica- 
tion of tlie p^opo^sals ; and it should )>e read Avilh the pai'a 
graphs of the Tleport, which are noted in the margin ) 

Question of Sind and Burma, 

Paras, 

1. Sind should be separated from the Bombay Presidency 

and made into a new province 39 (1) 

2 Burma should not be separated from India . . 39 (2) 

Provincial Executive. 

3. Excepting Law and Order in Bengal the distinction 

between reserved and transferred subjects should 
be abolished and all subjects, save those specifi- 
cally classified as central, should bo provincinl 41 

4. The Cabinet should consist of oighl. ministers in 

Madras, six in the United JVovincos, five in 
Bombay, Bengal, Punjab and 15urma, four in Bihar 
and Orissa and Assam and throe in th(‘ Central 


Provinces 42 

5 There should be joint responsibility in the Cabinet ... 43 


6. The Governor should select the Chief Miuisler and 

appoint the other ministers on his reeouunendation.. . .43 


7 The Chief Minister should preside at the meetings of 
Cabinet and, save in respect of Law and Order 
in Bengal, should distidbiite the porl.f olios 

amongst the members of the Cabinet 4(5 

8. Eules for the transaction of business of the local gov- 
ernment should be prepared by the Cabinet and 
submitted to the Governor for his approval 46 


9 . The Governor should not be a member of the Cabinet 47 

10 . The portfolio of Law and Order in Bengal should be 

placed in charge of a member, not necessarily an 
official, appointed by the Governor ; suclx member 
will, on appointment, become an ex-officio mem- 
ber of the Legislative Council * 49 

11. Adequate notice should be given before any motion 

of want of confidence is introduced in the Legis- 
lative Council. No such motion should entail the 
resignation of a ministry unless two-thirds of the 
members present vote in favour of it 50 

12. The salaries of ministers and of the President of the 

Coimcil should be fixed by an Act of the local 
legislature 51 



Paras, 


13. The Governor should exercise only the ordinary 

conslilutional power of dismissing the Cabinet . 53 

14. For the purpose of inaintainuig peace and tranquili- 

ty in a province the Governor should have ex- 
traordinary power to issue orders in the name oE 
the government and, if necessary, to overrule his 
Cabinet 53 

15. It should be open to the Governor to direct or pro- 

hibit the transfer of any district magistrate or 
distrid superintendent of police to and from any 
district ry] 

16. If the Governor (Infers from the Cabinet on any ([ues- 

tion affecting (a) the religion or the religious rites 
of any class ot British subjects in British India , 

(&) any central subject ; or (c) the interests of 
another province he should have the power to re- 
fer the question to the Goveimor-General, whose 

decision shall be final 53 

Prov%ncial Legislature, 

17. The present electorate should be doubled immediately. . .59 

18. The Legislative Councils should have the power to 

alter the frauehise at the end of their second 
terni ; provided that any change shall not be 
carried into effect unless it is passed at a special 
meeting of the Council and is supported by not 
less than two-thirds of the members present 60 

19. Unless a more rapid advance is made earlier in the 

direction of adult suffrage, one-third of the popula- 
tion should be compulsorily enfranchised in 
1941, two-thirds in 1951 and the whole in 1961 60 


20. The question of further extension of the franchise 

in Burma should be left to the discretion of the 
local Legislative Council 60 

21. The Provincial Legislative Councils should be en- 

larged 61 

22. The official bloc should be entirely eliminated 65 

23. The Governor should have the power to nominate 

to the Legislative Council for the purpose of 
particular bills not more than two experts 65 

24. The nomination of non-officials should be entirely 

done away with 66 

25. Except in the case of Europeans in all provinces, 

Anglo-Indians and depressed classes in Madras, 


Karens and Indians in Burma, communal elec- 
torates should be abolished 82, 83, 78, 84 and 85 

26. Seats should be reserved for other minorities in 
joint electorates The members of a community 
for whom seats are reserved should be free to 
contest other seats in general constituencies 69 
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Varas, 

27. In provinces m which they are in a minority Muslims 
should be given the privilege of having seats re- 
served for them in joint electorates, either on a 
population basis or on their voting strength, 
whichever may be more favourable to them ; and 
further they should be permitted to contest seats 
jii general constituencies beyond the number ac- 
tually reserved for them 72 

28 Seats for Hindus and Sikhs in the Punjab and for 
Sildis m other provinces where their numerical 
strength entitles them to representation should be 
reserved in joint electoi'ates on a population basis 
or their voting strength, whichever may be more 
favourable to them, without prejudice to their 
right to contest otlicr seats in general constituen- 
cies 73 and 74 

29. In Bengal there should be no separate electorates for 

Hindus and Muslims and no reservation of seats, 
but the two communities should vote in a joint 
electorate 73 

30. Separate electorates should be formed for the de- 

pressed classes in Madras 78 

31. In the Bombay Presidency seats should be reserved 

for the depressed classes in joint elecLorates on a 
population basis or their voting strength, which- 
ever IS more favourable to them, without prejudice 
to their right to contest more seats in general 


constituencies 79 

32. In Assam seats should be reserved in joint electo- 

rates for the backward and depressed classes in 
the Surma valley and for the indigenous primi- 
tive races and backward and depressed classes in 
the Assam valley 79 

33. In the remaining provinces seats should be reserved 

for the depressed classes in joint electorates with- 
out ]>rejudice to their right to contest more seats 
in general constituencies 79 

34. In Madras and Assam seats should b(i allotted to 

the backward classes, it being left 1o the local 
governments to form electorates if possible, or 
otherwise to fill the scats hy nomination 80 

35. In the United Provinces five seats should be reserved 

for the backward classes in joint el(Md orates 80 

36. In Bihar and Orissa seats should be reserved for 

the aborigines and the backward and hill tribes 
in joint electorates 80 

37. Indian Christians should have reserved seats in joint 

electorates ...» 81 
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.^8. Europeans should continue to have separate elec- 
torates in all provinces, except in the Central 
Provinces where a mixed constituency of Euro- 
peans and Anglo-Indians should be formed 82 

39. Except in Bombay, the Central Provinces and par- 
tially in Madras, seats for Anglo-Indians should 
be reserved in joint electorates 83 


40. The representation of Indians in the Burma Legis- 
lative Council should be on the same basis as 
at present j but their number should be in- 
creased in proportion to the increase in the total 


membership of the Council 85 

41. The reservation of seats for non-Brahmins in Madras 

and Mahrattas in Bombay should be abolished 86 

42. Seats should be allotted to Commerce and Industry 

in all provinces by special constituencies 87 

43. Seats should be given to the planters in Madras, 

Assam and Bihar and Orissa in special consti- 
tuencies 88 

44. Seats should be assigned to the mining industry in 

Bihar and Orissa and the Central Provinces in 
special constituencies 89 

45. Seats should be allotted to labour by reservation in 

general constituencies in Bombay and by separate 
electorates in other provinces 90 

46. Seats should be reserved for landholders in special 

constituencies 91 

47. The representation of the Universities should be at 

the same strength as at present except that one 
more seat should be allotted to the three univer- 
sities of Allahabad, Agra and Lucknow 92 

48. The University franchise should be confined to mem- 

bers of the Senate or, in the case of the Dacca 
University, the Court of the University 92 

49. In every province five per centinn of the total seats 


in the Legislative Council should be reserved for 
women. Election siiould be by joint or separate 
eleeto|rates, but if this be found impracticable 
representation may be given to women by no- 


mination 93 

50. The term of the provincial legislatures should be 

extended to four years 94 

51. The legislative power in the provinces should be 

vested in the Governor and the Legislative 
Council, and in the case of the United Provinces 
also the Senate 95 

52. The local legislature should have the power to make 

laws for the peace and good government of the 
province in respect of all provincial subjects ; but 
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it should not be empowered, without th§ previous 
sanction of the Governor-General in Council, ^ to 
repeal or alter as to the province any law relating 
to a provincial subject enacted by the Indian Legis- 
lature before the commencement of the new con- 
stitution 95 

53 No proposal for the appropriation of any provincial 
revenues or other moneys for any purpose should be 
made except on the recommendation of the Cabinet .... 97 


54. Without the previous sanction of the Cabinet it should 

not be lawful for any member of the local legisla- 
ture to introduce any measure aifecting the public 
revenues of the province or imposing any charge 
on those revenues 97 

55. The power to assent to or withhold assent from any 

bills passed by the local legislature should vest in 
the Governor 98 


56. When the Central Government has been popularised 
in accordance with the recommendations of the 
Committee, the Governor-General in Council may 
be authorised to assent to bills reserved for his con- 
sideration and to disallow provincial legislation 
within twelve months from the date of its receipt 


by him 98 

57. The Governor should have the power in cases of 

emergency to authorise such expenditure as may 
be necessary for the safety and tranquillity of the 
province 99 

58. A second chamber in the provinces is unnecessary 

except in the United Provinces, where a second 
chamber should be created tentatively for a period 
of ten years 104 


59. The franchise for electors for the Senate in the United 
Provinces should be the same as the present fran- 
chise for the Council of State. The representa- 
tives of the depressed classes in the Senate should 
be elected by members of the provincial legislative 
council belonging to the depressed and backward 


classes 105 

60. Seats should be reserved for the Muslims in the Senate 

in a joint electorate on the basis of their population 
or voting strength whichever is foiind to be more 
favourable to them without prejudice to their right 
to contest other seats ..105 

61. In regard to legislation the Senate should have con- 

current powers with the Legislative Council, ex- 
cept that all money bills should be initiated in the 
Legislative Council only 106 
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62. Budget and supplies should be voted by, and the 
ministry should be responsible to, the Legislative 


Council only 103 

63 Differences of opinion between the two chambers 
should be settled at a goint sitting of both chambers 
to' be summoned by the Governor at his own in- 
stance or at the instance ol! either chamber 105 

Other Proposals. 

64. The existing classification of subjects into provincial 
and central should be re-examined by a special 
committee 106 


65. Until the Government of India is constituted on a 
popular basis by the transfer of departments to 
ministers all the revenues of a province should be 
at tl;ie disposal of the local government. The pro- 
vincial government, however, should be subject to 
the obligation of paying to the Government of India 
such contribution as may be fixed by an impartial 


tribunal 107 

66 The powers now exercised by the provincial govern- 
ments in respect of the High Courts should in future 
be exercised by the Government of India 108 

67. The reservation under Section 101 of the Government 
of India Act of one-third of the seats in the High 
Courts for members of the Indian Civil Service, 
should be abolished 109 


68. One-third of the judges of the.Hi^h Courts should be 

barristers of not less than ten years standing and 
one-third should be advocates or vakils who are not 
barristers. The Chief Justice of the High Court 
should in all cases be a barrister 109 

69. Except in Madras and Bombay the new provincial 

governments should be free to decide whether the 
All-India Services should be retained or provin- 
cialised. Should the Governments decide to pro- 
vincialise the Services in question due regard should 
b<' paid lo the adequate representation therein of all 


communities 113 

70 In Bombay the remaining All-India Services should be 
provincialised. All the prospects that the present 
members of those Services now enjoy being reserved 
to Ihem " 114 

71. In Madras the two Security Services should remain 
All-India Services as at present, the remaining All- 
Tnclia Services being provincialised 114 
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72. No order affecting the emolument>s or pensions, no 

order of formal censure and no order on a memorial 
shall be passed to the disadvantage of any officer 
of an All-India or provincml Service 'without the 
personal concurrence of the G-overnor. Any officer 
belonging to an All-India Service or appointed by 
the Secretary of State will be entitled to appeal to 
that authority against any such order 

73. It should be open to the Governments of Madras and 

Bombay to equip and maintain a local military force 
and a local militia 

74. The Viceroy and the Commander-in-Chief should be 

entitled to inspect the local army and pass orders 
ior its efficiency and maintenance ; but they 
should not be entitled to direct the reduction of the 
force or any other s^-ep which will render the force 
less efficient 

75. Immediate steps should be taken by tlio provincial 

governments to effect tlm separation of executive 
from judicial functions 

76. Reforms should be introduced into the North-West 

Frontier Province on the lines of the Morley-Minto 
Reforms 

77. The powers of superintendence and control of the 

Governor-General in Council over the provincial 
governments should be exercised only for such jnir- 
poses as may be specified and differences of opinion 
between the Governor-General in CouncJl and a 
local government as to the rigid of the fornuT to 
intervene in provincial affairs should be decided by 
a special tribunal 

78. The Governor-General may supersede a. local govern- 

ment and carry on the administration in case of 
breakdown or inability to maintain law and order 
in the province, but not in the case of financial in- 
solvency But the Governor-General may take any 
stcjis that he considers necessary to enforce the pay- 
ment of any debt due by a local government 

79. The Governor-General should have the power to over- 

rule a provincial government for the ]mrpose of 
maintaining peace and tranquility 

80. Subject to the approval of the Secretary of State the 

Governor-General should have power to suspend a 
provincial legislative council ^ , 

81 . The Governor-General in Council with the approval 

of ihe Secretary of Stale should have power to take 
any province under his immediate authority and 
management ^ 


115 

116 

116 . 

.117 

,118 


119 

119 

118 

139 

.119 


» 
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The Central Government, 

82. All subjects except tbe defence of India and its rela- 

tions with foreign and Indian States should be 
transferred to the control of ministers responsible 
to the Legislature 123 

83. Without the previous sanction of the Governor-General 

it shall not be competent to the Legislature to deal 
with any measure affecting ; — 

{a) the public debt or public revenues of India or 
imposing any charge on the revenues of India , 
or 

(Z>) the religion or religious rites and usages of 
any class of British subjects in India ; or 
(o) the discipline or maintenance of any part of 
His Majesty’s military, naval, or air forces ; or 
(d) the relations of the Government with foreign 
princes or states , 

or any measure 

(i) regulating any provincial subject, or any 
part of a provincial subject, which has not 
been declared to be subject to legislation by the 


Indian Legislature ; or 

(ii) repealing or amending any Act of a local 
legislature ; or 

(iii) repealing or amending any Act or Ordi- 
nance made by the Governox'-General., 123 

84. The Cabinet of the Governor-General should consist 

of not more than two executive councillors and not 
more than six ministers 125 

85. The appointment both of executive councillors and 

ministers should be made by the Governor-General 
at his own discretion 125 

86. Half the members of the Cabinet of the Governor- 

General should be Indians 125 


87. One executive councillor or minister should be a mem- 

ber of the Council of State and the rest should sit 
in the Assembly ; and where they are not already 
members of the Legislature they should become 
such members ex-officio 125 

88. Both the members of the Executive Council and 

ministers should have the right to address either 
chamber of the Legislature but they should only 
have the right to vote in the chamber of which 
^hey are members. 125 

89. The Legislative Assembly should consist of 300 mem- 

bers.. 126 and 128 
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90. In addition to the normal strength of the Assembly 

the Governor-General in Council shall have the 
power to nominate ten experts 127 

91. Europeans should be returned by separate electorates. . .129 

92. The representatives of all other communities and of 

labour and women should be returned by joint 
electorates 129 

93. In the case of the Depressed Classes, Sikhs, Anglo- 

Indians, Indian Christians, labour and women, 
should election by joint electorates present any 
insuperable difSeulty recourse should be had to in- 
direct elections 129 


94. Landholders and Indian and European Commerce 

should have special constituencies 129 

95. The President of the Legislative Assembly should be 

elected by the Assembly from amongst its own 
members 130 

96. The term of the Assembly should be extended to five 

years 130 

97. The strongih of the Council of State should be in- 

creased sixty to one hundred 131 


98. Seats in the Council of State should be distributed 
amongst the various communities and interests in 
the same proportion in which they are now held. 

The present proportion between the elected and 
nominated seats should be maintained 131 


The Secretary of State and the India Office, 

99. The power to raise loans should be vested in the 

Government of India and it should be left to that 
Government to employ such agency as may seem 
desirable for this purpose 133 

100. The recruitment for the Services should be in the 

hands of the Government of India or of the pro- 
vincial governments, as the case may be 133 

101. The appointment of representatives to international 

organisations, such as the League of Nations, 
should be made by the Government of India and 
not by the Secretary of State 138 


102. With the transfer of all subjects to a responsible 
ministry in the provinces the rules under Section 
19a of the Government of India Act, restricting 
the Secretary of State's power of intervention, 
should be extended to the whole provincial field *184 

fa 



103. In the case of subjects transferred to responsible 

ministers in the Central Government the above rule 
should apply .. .. 134 

104. The Council of the Secretary of State should be 

abolished. If, however, it is retained it should be 
re-constituted m such a v ay that half the members 
are Indians elected from the members of the 
Central Legislature 135 

105 So long as the Secretary of State is to discharge 
his functions of superintendence and control over 
any subject not transferred to the Government of 
India he should be assisted by the appointment of 
two Indian Under-Secretaries of State, of whom at 
least one vshould find a place in Parliament 135 

106. So long as India does not obtain dominion status the 

Indian point of view should be represented In 
Parliament. Provision should accordingly be made 
for the representation of Indians in the British 
Parliament 136 

Miscellaneous, 

107. A military college should immediately be established 

in India and in other respects the recommendations 


of the Skeen Committee should be carried out 137 

108. A Supreme Court should be established in India 138 

109. A declaration of certain fundamental rights should 

be embodied in the Government of India Act ISO 


110. Provision should be made in the Government of 
India Act which would enable full dominion status 
to be attained without the necessity for further in- 
quiries by statutory commissions or other agency 140 
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APPENDIX TI. 


The following qs the text of a letter addressed ly Sir John 
Simon, Chairman of the Indian Statutory Commiss%on, to the 
Governor-General, dated 6th February, 1928 

^ ^ In your speech to the Central Legislature on Thursday you 
laid renewed emphasis on ‘ full discretion as to the methods ^ 
which has from the beginning been left in the hands of the 
Indian Statutory Commission, and I myself as Chairman on 
landing in India next day authorised the issue of a statement 
on behalf of the Commission that it hoped without delay to 
announce the line of procedure which it would propose to follow. 
Evidence accumulates that throughout India there is much un- 
certainty as to the manner in which we may be expected to 
exercise our functions, and even considerable misunderstanding 
as to whal: ve conceive tliose functions to be, while — amidst the 
many m(‘ssaa*t»s of welcome and encouragement — ^we note that 
speeclics are being made and resolutions passed which are based 
on a com]>h'‘<'e. tliough doubtless genuine, misconception of our 
intentions. It is inj" jilain duty, therefore, as Chairman to set 
out forthv itli the true position as we regard it, and since on this 
preliminary visit there is not likely to be any formal sitting of 
the Commis«>U)]i when the statement could be made, 1 venture 
to address this letter to Your Excellency 

\Ve uiKhu’stand that the Government of India and the Local 
Oovenlme]lt^ liavt' been engaged for some time ])ast in preparing 
material uhich they might jml before the f^mimission. We have 
not seen Ihe^e documents, and do not know how far they may 
consist of matters of fact and liow far of matters of opinion, or 
whether thi‘V deal with past events or with suggestions for the 
future Dut wliatever they are, instead of dealing with them 
by ourselves w(‘ vush to propose that they, and evidence given 
in ex])Ianation or amplification of them, should come before a 
^ Joint Free (Vmference,’ over which I should jireside, consisting 
of seven British CVmimisHionors and a corresponding body of 
representatives chosen by the Indian Legislatures (just as we 
oni'selves ha^e been chosen by Ihe British J^arliament), 

We put forward the plan of a ‘ joint free conference,’ not 
only because we should welcome assistance of colleagues from the 
Tndian Legislatures, hut because we Hiink it is only riglit and 
fair and in the truest interests of India and Britain alike, that 
•opi>ortumty should be provided for such memoranda and testi- 
mony to be scrutinised, and if necessary elucidated, from the 
Indian side on free and equal terms. We suggest, therefore, 
that the two Houses of the Central Legislature should in due 
course be invited to choose from their non-oificial members a 
Joint Committee, which might conveniently be seven in number, 
and that each Local Legislative Council should be asked to con- 
stitute a similar body. The Indian side of the Conference wmU 
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consist, when Central subjects were being dealt with, o£ those 
first named ; in a province, the Indian wing would primarily 
consist of provincial members, but, in order that the Central 
Joint Committee may not have a partial view of the material 
put before it, we should be glad if arrangements could be arrived 
at which would enable its members, or some of them, to be 
present as an additional element at iDrovineial sittings 

“We have no wish to dictate the composition of the Indian 
wing of the Conference in more detail, and we should greatly 
prefer that the precise scheme should be reached by agreement 
between the different elements in India concerned. Our main 
object will be met so long as the arrangement is one which 
secures that the Indian side of the Joint Conference includes, on 
appropriate occasions, those who are able to speak for Provincial 
Councils just as the Joint Committee would speak for [he Central 
Legislature, so long as the members representing India and 
sitting with us. do not amount to' an unwieldy number. We 
assiune, of course, that just as we ourselves are a body selected 
from all the British parties and both Houses of Parliament, so 
our Indian counterpart would be, so far as may be, truly 
representative. 

“ Two matters remain to be dealt with — ^the question of 
evidence other than that above referred to, and the question of 
the Eeport. I wish to deal candidly and clearly with both. 

* ‘ Some of us have had considerable experience of the method 
of joint conference as applied to industrial and political ques- 
tions, and it is quite clear to us that each side of the Conference 
will require from time to time to meet by itself. We see no 
reason, however, why evidence from public and representative 
bodies and from individuals should not noj*mally be given to the 
Conference as a whole, just as e'^jclenee ])reseiitcd by or ou belialf 
of tbe various Governments would be. If a case arises when this 
general plan cannot be followed, I should make no secret of it, 
and should ask my colleagues m Joint Conference, when, as 1 
hope, they learn to have faith in my sense of fairness, to accept 
from me such account of the mailer as E can give Hieni on behalf 
of the Comnii.ssion, with due I’ogard to the reason wiiy testimony 
has been separately received. I imagine that the Indian side 
may find occasions when they would think it well to act in ’the 
same way. 

“ As regards the report it is, I feel, necessary to restate the 
true function of the Commission and its place m the general 
scheme which you announced last November. The Commission 
is in no sense an instrument either of the Government of India 
or of the British Government, but enters on the duty laid upon 
it by the King-Emperor as a completely independent and un- 
fettered body composed of Members of Parliament who approach 
Indian legislators as colleagues It is not an executive or legis- 
lating body authorised to pronounce decisions about the future 
of the government of India. Before these decisions can be 
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reached, the full process, of which the present investigation is a 
first step, nmst be completed, ineiading opportunity for the views 
of the Indian Legislature among other bodies being presented 
by the delegations in London to the Joint Parliamentary Com- 
mittee. The present Commission is only authorised to report and 
to make recommendations, and in this report we desire to ineliide 
a faithful account of the opinions and aspirations prevalent in 
India, and of concrete proposals for constitutional reform so far 
as these are put before us. The P>ritish Commissioners there- 
fore are bound to be solely responsible for the statement of the 
eifect upon their own minds of the investigation We shall report 
to the authority by which have been constituted just as (if 
the Conference is set np) the Joint Committee would, we pre- 
sume, be entitled to report its conclusions to the Central Legis- 
lature. It is obvious that these documents should he prepared 
and presented simultaneously. There are well-known constitu- 
tional means by which documents emanating from a Joint Com- 
mittee and presented to the Central Legislature can be forwarded 
to and made available to the British Parliament. But if the 
Indian Joint Committee would prefer it, we would make its 
report an annexe to onr own documents, so that both might be 
presented to the King-Emperor and made public at the same 
moment. 

Above all, I would urge that one of the merits of the method 
of Joint Confex'ence is lhal, besides securing duo recognition of 
equal status, it provides the opx)ortuiiity Cor tlxat free exchange of 
views and mutual influence which are best calculated to promote 
the largest measure of agreement that is possible. 

'' Our present visit is preliminary, and sittings of the Joint 
Free Conference, if it xs set up, w’ould not begin till October, 
But we make public our suggestions at once, not only in order to 
clear the air, but in order to show ourselves available for any 
conference about any mattex’S of pi’ocedux'e which this statemoit 
does not adequately cover. 

The Commission is, of course, bound to carry through its task 
in any event and dischax'ge to the full the duty east upon it, but 
we are undei^taking this duty only after having made it known 
that the method of collaboration on honourable and equal terms 
is open, and that we put it J*oi‘ward in all sincerity and goodwill. 
We will only add that in making these ixroposals we are confident 
that we are correctly interpreting the intentions of the British 
Parliament. 

'' The carrying out of our proposals will require at a later date 
that the Council of State, the Legislative Assembly, and the local 
Legislative Councils should be moved to elect their representatives 
who would take part in the Joint Conference, and the Commission 
will be glad if the Government of India will take such stexis as 
seem appropriate for this purpose in due course. 
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INTEODIJCTION. 

1. The Montaga-Cheliiisford Eeport and the despatch of the 
Governnienl of India, No. 1, dated the 5th March, 1919, form 
the habis of the Reforms embodied in the Government of India 
i\ct of 1919 To understand the nature of the questions now in 
issue and Uie future political evolution therein foreshadowed, it 
is necessary to bear in mind the leading features of the Reform 
Scheme as described in those documents With regard to Ihe 
future ]jolitical evolution of India the Montagu-ChelmsBord 
Report states as follows : — 

Our eonceptioii of the eventual future of India is a sisteiliood 
of States, self-governing in all matters of purely local or provincial 
interest, in some eases corresponding to existing provinces, in other§ 
perhaps modified in area according to the character and economic 
interests of their people. Over this congeries of States would 
preside a Central Government, incieasingly representative of and 
responsible to the people of all of them ; dealing with matters, 
both inteinal and external, of common interest to the whole of 
India ; acting as arbiter in inter-State relations, and representing 
the interests of all India on equal terms with the self-governing 
units of the Biitish Empire In this picture there is a place 
also for the Nati've States It is possible that they, too, will 
wish to be a.sso<Mated for ceitain inuposes with the organisation 
of British India, in such a ^\ay as to dedicate their peculiar 
qualities to the common service, without loss of individuality. 
But it seems to us axiomatic that there cannot be a completely 
representative and responsible Government of India on an equal 
footing with the other self-governing units of the British Common- 
W’ealth until fJie component States whoso people it represents, and 
to whom it IS responsible, or at least the great majority of them, 
have themselves reache^l the stage of full responsible government . . . 

The dominating factor in the intermediate process must be the 
rate at whicli the provinces can move towards responsible 
government. ' ^ 

2. After poiuling out that the conditions requisite for respon- 
sible Goveintment — administrative and eledoral experienet' —were 
lacking in IheiT* completeness, tbo Joint Authors state the^r con- 
clusion in the following words : — 

The provinces aie the domain in which the eo,ilicr steps towards 
the progressive realisation of responsible Government should be 
taken. Some measure of responsibility should be given at once, 
and our aim to give complete responsibility as soon as eondxtions 
permit. This involves at onee giving the provinces the largest 
measure of independence, legislative, administrative and financial, 
of the Government of India which is compatible with the due 
discharge by the latter of its own responsibilities. ’ ’ 

3. Of financial independence they state . — 

The existing financial relations between the Central and Pro- 
vincial Governments must be changed if the popular principle in 
government is to have fair play in the piovin<*os The present 
settlements b;v which the Indian and Provincial Governments share 
the proceeds of certain heads of revenues arc based primarily on 
the estimated needs of the provinces, and the Government of India 
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disposes of the surplus. This system necessarily involves control 
and interference by the Indian Government in provincial matters. 

An arrangement, whieh on the whole worked successfully between 
two oMcial Governments, would be quite impossible between a 
popular and an official Government Our fust aim has therefore 
been io find some oncans of enHrely seimrating the rrsources of the 
Cential Government and the Provtnnal Goieinmenis. 

Because provincial settlements have been based, not on provincial 
revenues, but on provincial needs, a central contiol over provincial 
expenditure is not niciely justifiable but inevitable The Govern- 
ment of India could not allow’ a province to go bankrupt. But if 
the Government of India were rosponsiblo for provincial solvency, 
they must be in a position to control provincial expenditure ; indeed, 
in view of their own competing needs, they could hardly avoid feeling 
a direct interest in keeping down chaiges Again, as regards 
revenue, so long as the Government of India take a share in the 
proceeds, they have a strong motive for interfering in the details 
of administiation. Their inteiest in Land revenue, for example, 
inevitably leads them to a cdose supervision over revenue settle- 
ments ; and the control tends to become tighter in cases where 
expansion and development, as in the case of irrigation, depend 
on capital outlay. 

We stait with a change of standpomi. If provincial autonomy 
is to mean anything real, dearly the pro\inces must not be dependent 
on tlio Indian Government for the means of provincial development. 

Existing settlements do, indeed, provide for ordinary growth of 
expondituie, but for any large and costly innovations provincial 
Governments depend on doles out of the Indian surplus. Our idea is 
that an estimate should first be made of the scale of expenditure 
required for the upkeep and development of the services which 
clearly appertain to the Indian sphere ; that resources with which to 
meet this expenditure should be secured to the Indian Government j 
and that all other revenues should then be handed over to the 
provincial Governments, which will henceforth be hold wholly respon- 
sible for the development of all provincial services. . . . Our 
whole scheme must be even and well balanced, and it would be 
ridiculous to introduce wide measures of administrative and legis- 
lative devolution and at^he same time to retain a centralised system 
of finance.’’ 

4. As to independence tliey proposed that there Legialativ» 

should ho in eaeli ])i*0Yinee an enlarged legislative Oonnidl, 
differing in size and composition from province to province, with a 
substantial elected majority, elected by direct election on a broad 
franchise, -with sneh eonununal and special representation as 

may l)o necessary Tliej^ were also of opinion that th(* pro- 
vinces nmst be ‘‘ secnri‘d against any unnecessary interference 
by the Government oC India in Ihe s])heres of legislative and 
administrative business After ref(‘mng to eertai!i reserva- 
tions they say : — We intend that within the field which may 
be marked off for provincial legislative control the sole Ivgidatim 
power shall rest with the 2)rovincial legislatures,^’ 

5. As to the administrative devolution, they say : — Admhai*- 

trative 

The question of restraining the Central Govc^rnmont from devolution, 
admiuistrative iuterforonee in the provinces is more difilciilt. We 
roeogniso that, in so far as the provincial Governments of the future 
will still remain partly bureaucratic in character, there can be no 
logical reason for relaxing the control of superior ofiidul authority 
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over them ; nor, indeed, would any general relaxation be approved 
by Indian opinion ; and that in this respect the utmost that can be 
justified is such inodification of present methods of control as aims 
at getting rid of interfeieme in minor matters, which might very 
well be left to the decision of the authoiity which is most closely 
acquainted with the facts It is, however, m relation to Provincial 
Governments, in their popular aspect, that seiious difficulties present 
themselves. So long as the Government of India is predominantly 
official in character and, therefore, loinams amenable to the Secretary 
of State, its interference with any matteis normally falling within 
the range of popular bodies in provinces involves a clash of principle 
which cannot fail to engender some heat ; and the scope of which it is 
on all grounds desirable to keep unthin voy closely-defined bounds,*’ 
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6. The scheme devised to carry out the above principles was to 
divide the Executive Q-overnment in the provinces into two 
halves, one consisting of what were called transferred ’’ sub- 
jects, administered by the Governor, with tlie advice of ministers 
who were elected members of the Legislative Council and were 
under its control, and the other consisting of reserved sub- 
jects, administered by the Go\ernor, with the assistance of Execu- 
tive Councilloi’s, who were not subject to that control. Tins was 
th(» system named dyarchy. The legislative councils were ex- 
panded and at least 70 per cent, of the beats made elective ; the 
franchise was widened and separate electorates, returning 
Muliaimnadan and non-]Muliammadan members, res])(^erively, 
wore continued and enlurgid 

7. The scheme in its essential features was a liberal oiu‘, but 
Indian hopes had been raised to the highest pitch ; and tlu^ end 
of the war was heralded by occurrences which dashed all those 
hopes Turkey was treated in a manner which shocked IMubain- 
madau o])inion and aroused sympathy in the other communities. 
Tlie Rowlatt Act and tlie occuiTenees«at the -Jallianwala Bagh 
were regarded as an intimation to Indians that they should uo 
longer count u])on the promises held out to them during the war. 
The situation was seipierl upon by Mr. Gandhi to start his cam- 
paign of non-co-operation, with the united supi)ort of the Tliiuliis 
and the Mnsliins, The new constitution was ushered in while 
this campaign -was gathering strength. A tri]>le boycott of the 
schools, of the law courts and of the legislative councils v^as 
proclaimed by Mr. Gancllii, who declareil that it was only by 
these means that Home Rule could be achieved. The Tiilieral 
Party entered the councils and for the first three y<^ars 
cooperated wnth the Government in carrying out a number of 
beneficial measures ; but before the end of the term of the first 
council they realised that they were not able to work the rcfonus 
satisfactorily ^^ithout material modifications 


Enqui^ 8. A number of Mr Gandhi ^s followers entered the second 
" Legislative Assembly at the end of 1928 and formed the Clongress, 
or the Swaraj }>arty, in the Assembly. Both they and the 
Liberals agreed to carry Ihrough the Assembly a resolution recom- 
mending certain fundamental changes in the Constitution. 



A Committee, known as the Refoims Enquiry 
1924, was thereupon appointed by the Government of India to 
inquire into the working of Ihe Government of India Act and 
the rules thereunder, and to suggest remedies, consistent with 
the structure, policy and purpose of the Act, for such dlffi<ml(ies 
or defects as may be found to exist. 

9. The Congress Party stood aloof from the inquiry lliii ihe Findings 
four non-offieial members of the Committee who differed Irem 
their five official colleagues belonged to the Liberal Party. The 
result of the evidence taken by the Committee is stated in ihe 
following terms in the Majority Eeport of the Committee : — 

Generallj’' speaking most of the Indian witnesses beioi'e 
us have attacked the present constitution as having been 
found nfte)' trial to be unworkable, and have advocated Uie 
immediate grant of provincial autonomy to the Provin(*es 
and the introduction of a measure of responsibility to the 
Legislature in the Central Government. So far as ilie 
Central Government is concerned, a common form whieli 
the recommendaiions of witnesses took was for the transfer 
to the administration of Ministers responsible to the Legisla- 
ture of all subjects except : — 

(i) Political and Foreign Relations ; and 

(li) Defence.” 

The opinion of the minority was as under : — 

With the exception of Messrs. Fazlul Iliiq and 
Ghuznavi, cx-Ministers of Bengal, nearly every iion-official 
witness whom "vve have examined has pressed on ns the need 
for provincial autonomy and of introduction of respoasibilily 
in the Central Government.” 

Both sections of the Committee submitted various recoui- 
mendations, but no substantial action was taken on them hy the 
Government. 

30. The attitude of the Legislative Assembly has sines* been Attitude 
one of undisguised hostility to the Government. As a ])rotest oHko 
against the attitude of the Labour ({overnment. in England the 
Finance Bill was roject<*d. There was vii'tual iinamniity of audthe^ 
Indian political o])inion of all shades v<*garding the u(‘cessi(y for National 
an immediate constitutional advance A session of the Nalional Congress. 
Congi*ess was convened to make definite recommendations regard- 
ing the legislative pi'ovision necessarx (or such constitutional ad- 
vance A deputation consisting of the Rt. lion. Srinivasa Sastry 
and Mr. Iswarsarau was sent to England to lay befor(» th<* anlhort- 
lies th(‘ desire of India for a speedy a])pointment of a Commisslou 
of Enquiry. The sentiments expressed in the Legislative* 
Assembly, repeated in the National Congress, were re-eciho(*d and 
amplified in provincial conferences in various parts of India. 

Tlie demand for eonstitutional advance* was a dominant fi*anu*t? 
from this date in the activities of all lialian political partit*^'. 
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11. We might here state the demand as formulated by the 
Assembly. On the 7th September, 1925, a resolution was moved 
by the Home Member of the Government of India in 
which he asked the Assembly to accept the principle underlying 
the JMajority Report of the Reforms Enquiry Committee 
referred to above and to give effect to the detailed recom- 
mendations ’ ’ therein contained for improvements in the 
machinery of Government This was m fact giving the go-by 
entirely to the Minority Report. To that Resolution the Swaraj 
or Congress Party moved an amendment that immediate ste])S 
should be taken to move His Majesty's Government to make a 
declaration in Parliament embodying such fundamental elianges 
in the constitutional machinery and administration of India as 
would make the Government of the country fully responsible. 
The amendment further recommended the holding of a Round 
Table Conference or other suitable agency adeqiiately repre- 
sentative of all Indian, European and Anglo-Indian intoresls, 
to frame, with due regard to the interests of minorities, a detailed 
scheme based on the above principles. The leader of the Swaraj 
Party, speaking on the amendment, explained that what liie 
Assembly wanted w^as that dyarchy in the provinces should bv* 
replaced by unitary responsible Government and that the Central 
Government must be made responsible to the Legislature except 
in regard to military expenditure and the Foreign and Political 
Relations. This has since continued to be the demand of ah tlie 
parlies, S'waraoist, Independent and Nationalist. 

12. The demand for accelerating the appointment of the Statu- 
tory Commission in pursuance of Section 84A of the Govenuuenl 
of India Act was long withstood by His Majesty's Government , 
but ill 1927 they aunouuced their intention to appoint a Com- 
mission under the Chairmanship of Sir John Simon ‘‘ to inquii’i^ 
into the system of Government, the growth of education, 11m 
development of representative institutions in British India, and 
matters connected tlKTewdth, and to report as to whether 
and to what extent is dedralle to esfahlish the principle of 
responsible Government, or to extend, modify or restrict the 
degree of resj>ousible Government existing tlu‘reiu, including’ the 
question whether the esiablishmenl of second chambers of the 
Local Legislatures is or is not desirable " In India this was 
regarded as inconsistent, at least in spirit, with the declaration 
ol' 1917. This view received support from the fact that ther^ 
was no Indian on the Commission and that, as originally in- 
tended, no report was to be submitted embodying the Indian 
point of view. The Indian x)olitical leaders resolved accordingly 
to boycott the Commission and, with exceptions, the boycott was 
effective, 

13. The Indian leaders lost no time in putting forward their 
own scheme. A conference of political leaders of all parties was 
summoned and a Committee appionted by them issued a report 
which was ratified by the Conference. They clain^ed full* 
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responsible Government like that of the Dominions in the 
provinces and in the Central Government. For the 
solution of the Hmdu-Muslim question, they recommended 
f>dult sulfrage and in place of separate electorates for Muham- 
medans they proposed that there should be in future only joint 
electorates -with reservation of seats on the population basis 
for Muhammedans where they were in a minority. Tlxey 
recommended full responsible Government as in the other pro- 
vinces for the North-West Frontier Province, and in any new 
provinces that may be created They recommended the con- 
stitution of Sind into a separate province. No reservation of 
seats for any community was allowed in the Punjab and in 
Bengal, where the Muslims were in a majority. 

14. The acceptance of the Dominion status was declared by Badoraed 
certain persons to be inconsistent with the resolution of ihe 
Madras Congress for independence passed in the previous year. ^ 
The leaders of both the parties therefore came to a compromise 
and in December 1928 the following resolution wtis moved by 
Mr. Gandhi at the session of the Congress : — 

'' This Congress having considered the constitution recom- 
mended by the All-Parties Committee Report welcomes it 
as a great contribution towards the solution of India's 
political and communal problems and congratulates the Com- 
xnittee on the virtual unanimity of its recommendations ; and 
whilst adhering to the resolution relating to complete inde- 
pendence passed at the Madras Congress, approves of the 
constitution drawn up by the Committee as a great slej) in 
political advance, specially as it represents the largest 
measure of agreement attained among the important ])arties 
in the country. 

‘‘ anbjeet to the exigencies of political situation this 
Congress will adopt the constitntion if it is accepted in its 
entirety by the British Parliament on or before DecenibxT 
31st, 1929, but in the event of its non-acceptance by that 
date or its earlier rejection, the Congress will organise a 
campaign of non-violent non-co-operation by advising the 
country to refuse taxation and in such other manner m mav 
he decided upon. 


Consistently ^yitll the above nothing in this resolution 
shall interefere with the carrying on, in the name of the 
Congress, of the propaganda for coniph^lo independence " 
An amendment moved by tbe’ Tndopendenee Parly for severinioe 
from me British Empire was negatived largely owiu<»' to Sir 

resoMion moved by him was passed.' 
Id The scheme put forward by the All-Parties Confereneo 
satisfied only a section of the Muhammadans. Another and a 
much larger section wished to modify the scheme Si certata 
respects mainly by the reservation of seats according to the prmu” 

Piiiiiah though the Muhaln^ 
dans in these provinces are in a majority and by the reservation 
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for tlieiu of one-third of the seats in the Central Legislative 
Assembly. A Muslim All-Parties Conference convened at Delhi 
and presided over by His Highness the Aga Khan declared its dis- 
agreement '^vith the All-Parlies Conference, but at the same tnue 
demanded complete provincial autonom^^, a federal constitution 
for India, the Central Government having only such powers as 
may be reserved to it, separate electorates tor Muslims and repre- 
sentation for the community on the population basis where the 
Muslims were in a majority and representation of not less than 
what they now enjoy where they w^ere m a minority. They also 
wanted one-third representation in the Central Legislature. 
They, of course, supported the scheme for the separation of Sind 
and the introduction of constitutional reforms in the North-West 
Frontier Province, 

n 

Provincial Autonomy. 

Para, 41 of the Report of the Committee, 

16. We have quoted above passages showing the intention of 
the authors of the Joint Report to confer immediately some 
measure of responsibility in the provinces and to grant complete 
lesponsibility as soon as conditions permitted. We have also 
described the scheme of Provincial Government based on partial 
responsibility. If, as we propose to show, the conditions 
requisite for complete responsibility are fulfilled, it naturally 
follows that the departments nov reserved should be transferred 
to Ministers under the control of elected Councils. 

17. Indian opinion is decisive on the point that there should 
no longer be any reserved departments, that the administration 
in its entirety should be under the elected chamber and that the 
Local Governments should have full independence of a Govern- 
ment of India which is not itself under the control of an elected 
chamber. In determining whether effect should be given to tlie 
popular demand we propose to consider the record of the ad- 
ministration of the transferred departments by the IMinisters 
and the reasons for the transfer of the departments now reserved. 
Of the transferred deparlments the more important are those 
dealing with Local Self-Government, Education and Public 
Health. 

18. The Statutory Commission have been directed to reporl on 
the progress of education and Ihe development of local self- 
government The growth of education since 1939 has been ex- 
haustively dealt with by the Auxiliary Committee appointed by 
the Royal Commission, by all the Local Governments and by tlie 
Indian Central Committee. We therefore think it unnecessary to 
go into the question at any length ,* but shall only refer to a few * 
facts to illustrate the difference in the handling of the cduc^a- 
tion as well as the medical and health departments before and 
after the Reforms ; and to- show that the activities of these de- 
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partmeiit.s since ilie Eeforms were very different in kind and of a 
more proj^Tessive, varied and beneficent character than before. 

19. Hince the i3assmg‘ of the Government of India Act, local 
seit-govcriiiii"*^ t has been extended to villages by the Fanchayats 
Acts In Municipalities and Talnq Boards the franchise has 
been lowered and the electorates have largely increased. 
Presidents and Vice-Presidents of Local Boards and 
Miiiiieipalities have been made elective. The elective element 
in the Local Boards has been increased over>^vhere. Municipali- 
ties have been given full powers in the selection of their chief 
executive officers. Women have been made eligible for election 
both as municipal councillors and as members of District Local 
Boards The control of primary education has been Lrunsferred 
almost eiitireh' to Lliiuiciiialitics and Local Boards. Tiiere 
has been a growth of civic consciousness. Interest m elcetioixS 
has increased ; attendance of members at meetings has been 
satisfactory. Men whose one object is promotion of the public 
weal, men of experience and standing, are coming forward to 
play their part in civic affairs, and generally exercise a moderating 
influence Expenditure on public health and conveniences such 
as drainage, water works, etc., has enormously increased. Even 
smaller municipalities liave shoA\m a tendency to iiush on schemes 
of drainage and water supply. The larger municipalities have 
financed big projects of this nature by means of loans raised in 
tluropen market. They have not hesitated to resort to additional 
taxation for the service of these loans. 


20. Education has evoked both interest and endeavour. All 
parties are willing to meet the demand for it. ExfiendiUire on 
education has increased enormously. A large number of <iues1.ions 
at every session of the Council have related to education and par- 
ticularly primary education. Some of the resolutions have recom- 
mended free and compulsory education, basing the demand on 
the need for educating the backward and depressed classes. Some 
resolutions contained demands for special concessions to these 
classes in the matter of admission to colleges and training 
institutions, special schools and appointments. These efforts 
to improve the depressed and similar classes have been saocessful 
m rousing them from their apathy and they are now vigorously ' 
put Lug forward their claims for increased facilities. Remarkable 
progress has been made in the education of Muhammadans. The 
most incessant demand in connection with education was for 

compulsion and this has been 
yt e Primary Education Acts, The increase in the number 
of primary schools and pupils has been phenomenal. Female 
gxrnt strides. A good deal of intere^ has 
been taken in the suggestion that a more practical turn should 
be given to the teaching in village schools, particularly by the 

TtKS^ agriculture. DuriiigVeraScus^^^^^^ 

of the budgets there is generally a complaint that sufficient 
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tunds are not allotted to education. Finance Bills have oeen 
passed on an assurance that monies were needed mter alia for 
education. No demand for funds for the spread of education has 
ever been refused. In the pre-Reform days the Government at 
Dellii or Simla, not in touch with local opinion, issued circulars 
full of wise maxims , but the results achieved during ihe last ten 
years show that local efforts and enthusiasm have succeeded 
better than the well meant bnt futile efforts of a distant and 
fuieign bureaucracy. On every side there is life and energy 
instead of apathy and iistiessness. 

21, As to the admini&l ration of the transferred departments, 
other than those dealing tvith education and local self- 
government, the Governments state that a liberal and pro- 
gressive policy lias characterised the administration. The 
Councils are ever ready to sanction grants for medical 
administration and sanitation. Their record in matters of 
general social progress is equally praiseworthy. The ameliora- 
tion of the depressed classes has in particular received much 
attention from the Legislative Councils. Political rights oi: 
women and the rights of women and children generally, mar- 
riage, freedom of religion and conscience are some of tiie 
subjects dealt wuth hj the Council in a liberal and progressiv^e 
spirit. The grant to the depressed classes of the franchise for 
local self-go^'ernment, and their admission into the public 
services have been liberally dealt with. Resolutions have been 
passed recommending the provision of grants-in-aid for infant 
and maternity welfare and for adequate maternity benefits to 
women workers in organised industriCvS , and prohibiting the 
employment of women during the period of such benefits. Bills 
have been introduced for the removal of Brahmin control over 
non-Brahmins. 

22. Thus on every side progress has been remarkable. Steps 
taken to spread education have been more far-reaching than ever 
contemplated by the Government before the Reforms ; in fact 
those steps were then opposed by Government as being imprac- 
ticable. Local self-government before the Reforms was largely a 
misnomer ; officials being the Presidents of District Boards ; Staffs 
not under the control of Local Bodies ; budgets framed and 
settled by officials ; elected members not forming a majority. 
All this is now changed j everywhere we find life, energy and 
enthusiasm. In social legislation the Councils have taken steps 
which the British Government coiiisistently, and perhaps rightly, 
from their point of view, refused to take, but which were indis- 
pensable to the progress of the country. The expectations oi 
those responsible for the Reforms of 1919 have been amply 
fuMUed. 


Beaeonsfor 23. We uow turn tb the reasons for transferring the Reserved 
transfer; Departments to popular control. Under Dyarchy as it was 
Ministers were dependent upon the official vote. 
® ^ 'On this account they became indistinguishable from the 
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members of the Executive Council. This tended to weaken 
their followers’ sense of allegiance, to lessen their sense of re- 
sponsibility and to throw them back on the simpler and more 
popular policy of opposition to official measures. The Ministers 
thus remained in office without the support of the majority of the 
elected members, since the official bloc and the nominated mem- 
bers, with a small minority of elected members sufficed to keep 
them in office. The Government of the Transferred Departments 
was thus not always carried on according to the wishes of the 
elected members of the Legislative Council, but in unison with 
the official Executive on which the Ministers were dependent. 
So far as the latter are concerned, it cannot therefore be said that 
they were really in power, as was intended b}^ the Ecform scheme, 
but only to have exercised their influence. Agreeing with the 
Local Governments we are, therefore, of opinion that under the 
present system sufficient responsibility is not given to the 
Ministers in relation to transferred subjects. In a purely elected 
Council this responsibility is bound to be real as the Council will 
effectively control the Ministers. 

24. It is now also recognised that it is extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, to divide off absolutely the ‘ ^ reserved ’ ’ sphere from 
the ‘"transferred.” It is practically impossible to administer 
certain departments satisfactorily by treating them' as either 
wholly transferred or wholly reserved. In these circumstances 
it is hopeless to retain the distinction between the reserved and 
the transferred departments. 

25. The absence of joint responsibility amongst the Ministers is 
one of the causes of their weakness. But it has been found 
impossible in practice to insist on joint responsibility under the 
present circumstances. The Governments point out that the 
absence of well organised parties divided on broad questions of 
policy is inevitable under the present system. Dyarchy, with 
the dual control over Ministers of the Legislative Council and 
of the Governor which it necessarily involves, hinders the growth 
of such parties. There were, therefore, various groups in the 
Councils, out of which the Ministers were appointed. There 
could be no joint responsibility in a Ministry composed of mem- 
bers of different groups, following different principles. 

26. The groups on which the Government had to rely were, 
generally, communal in character. The result was that the 
Government often, if not invariably, became a communal 
machine. The police, for instance, came to be regarded in some 
cases as instruments of a communal Government for carxying out 
a communal policy. This intensified the feeling between the 
communities. In fact, to this cause is generally to be attributed 
the increasing bitterness between the various communities. If 
the system is allowed to continue we apprehend a widening of the 
gull between the communities and consequent danger to the 
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Compiica- 27. Under tlie Reform ^elieme there -sTas a joint purh,e for the 
tions of a transferred and reserved departments with the result that the two 
joint purse, of -(-jig government had to distribute the funds amongst 

them. The Reforms resulted in a tightening up of financial 
control. Such a tightening up was not indeed necessarily con- 
nected With ihe Reforms IL might equally well have been 
insisted on under a purely bureaucratic form of Government ; 
but, as a matter of fact in the pre-Refoini Govermnent neither 
was the Provincial Budget taken with equal Kseriousness nor was 
there the same financial watch over expenditure, as there has 
been under the Reforms. This was partly due to a division of 
responsibility with (he Government of India, but mainly to the 
fact that neither the budget as a whole nor the detailed items of 
expenditure came under the same public scrutiny or criticism. 
That tills tightening up of control has proved irksome cannot 
be denied. The old departments, especially those dealing with 
Public Works, w'hich had been accustomed to budget in a manner 
indicative of little more than of the money they hoped to spend 
under favourable conditions, found it difficult to accommodate 
themsehes to a condition of affairs in which it was of serious 
importance that there should be an accurate forecast of the 
money spent in a particular year ; nor were they inclined to 
regard favourably the introduction of an approximation to the 
English ^system of treasury control over expenditure. On the 
other hand the new ‘ transferred ’ departments, full of zeal for 
the development of their own schemes, had a tendency to regard 
as unduly orthodox the protests of the Finance Department 
against the introduction of new expenditure at any period of 
the budget year, and as obstructive the criticisms made upon the 
schemes from the financial point of view.’’ 

Effect of 28. The Legislative Councils have all along been clamouring 
ste^nSnev ^ progressive policy in the transferred and what are called tlie 
on tons- nation-building depaitments. At every budget discussion the 
f erred de- Councils generally reiterate the charge that the nation-building 

partments. departments are being starved. The Government have not been 
able to meet the expenditure required for Primary Education. 
Many items for improved medical facilities considered urgent by 
the Medical and Health Departments have been refused year 
after year. The Governments’ share of the contribution to 
municipalities for undertaking schemes of water supply and 
drainage has not been paid. The roads and buildings branch 
of the Public Wo*rks Department has been starved. 

CUBS on^on inability of the Government to allot the necessary 

reserved de- for the nation-building departments has produced a con- 

partments. sistent belief that they are being starved to the advantage pf the 
purely administrative or reserved departments. The result' is the 
refusal of the Legislative Council to sanction even the necessary 
items of expenditure for the reserved departments. The debates, 
in Councils show that this attitude is partly due to the feeling 



that one lialf of the Government nf»c respon'sible to the Council 
and may hr- of extravagant or arbitrary action 

The reser^'ed departiiienls arc more or less controlled bj’’ Ihe 
Legislative Councils so far as legislation and the iirovision of 
funds are concerned. For the reason given above they have b»jen 
subjected, according to the Local Governments, to intolerable 
criticism in the Council, and it is scarcely possible to allow the 
process to be continued further* The Legislative Councils, having 
no responsibilitjT- as regards reserved subjects, give unrestrained 
vent to their criticism without fear of eonsoqueiiees. As the 
nation-building departments do not get sufficioiiT funds, die 
popular party are unwilling to grant the funds which are neces- 
sary to carry on the administration of the reserved subjects. It 
is necessary, therefore, that the financial control, so far as all 
the departments arc concerned, must; be under the Legislative 
Council who alone, faced with the responsibility for Ihe adminis- 
tration of both, would deal equitably with the claims o£ all the 
departments with tlie money at their disposal. 

30. The Local Gorei iiments, with Ihe exception of that of 
the United Provinces, are of opinion that dyarchy must he 
aholidied emd real responsibility rntrodKecd It is necessaiy 
for this purpose that there should be no nominated members, 
official or non-official, and iliat the eiilire administration should 
be under ihe control of the Councils AVe agree with them. 


Ill 
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31. If all subjects are transferred to Ministers under th(' control 
of Le^slative Councils, it follows that the provinces must not 
be dependent on the Central Government for the means of pro- 
vincial development. Hitherto, where the funds available for 
distribution among the tran>sfeiTcd and reserved departments 
were not suflficient, the two had to accommodate themselves to 
the situation ; but if, after the transfer, the Legislative Councils 
find that they have not funds to cany on the government accord- 
ing to a reasonable standard, a difficult sil nation would arise. If 
the Councils find that the funds locally raised are taken by the 
Imperial Government, while the local administration is starved, 
we may expect that they will make a strong protest, as they 
have already done, against the appropriation by the Central 
Government of their funds ; and will seek a fresh and reasonable 
settlement with the Central Government. They will not allow 
the Central Government, as hitherto, to determine the ambuht 
which alone should be left to them. 


Our 

conclusion* 


The problem 
stated. 
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Working 
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is Bengal; 


32. The authors of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report antici- 
pated this. They said that contributions by the Central Govern- 
ment to the Provinces will give the former a direct interest in 
keeping clown charges ; while sharing the proceeds of taxation 
with the Local Governments will give them a strong motive for 
interfering with the details of administration. So they came to 
the conclusion that the resources of the Provincial Government 
must be entirely separated from those of the Central Government. 
The next step was to esLimate first the expenditure of the Indian 
Government ; secure to tliem resources for meeting this expendi- 
ture and hand over all the rest to the Provincial Governments for 
the development of the Provinces.^ They accordingly made 
customs, income tax, salt, opium, posts, telegraphs and railways 
central subjects. Land revenue was made a provincial subject. 

33. In order to determine whether this arrangement has suc- 
ceeded it IS necessary to find out how far the Provincial Govern- 
ments have been able to carry on with the revenues at their dis- 
posal ; and whether they require all the revenues now allotted to 
the Central Government ; subject, of course, to the obligation to 
pay to that Government the amount required to satisfy their 
estimated needs 

34. For a population of 46 millions, three millions more than 
that of Great Britain, the Government of Bengal has only left to 
it a revenue of Es. 1070 lakhs (£8,000,000) out of a total of 
Es. 3575 lakhs raised in the Province. Prom this revenue it: 
has to provide for the following heads of expenditure, arranged 
m the order of their cost in 1925-26 Police, Education, General 
Administration, Civil Works, Justice, Pensions, Medical, Land 
Revenue, Jails, Excise, Public Health, Agriculture, Registration^ 
Stationery and Printing, Forests, Industries The spokesman of 
the Government of India stated in the Legislative Assembly as 
follows : — 

‘‘We (the Government of India) have examined the ease, both 
thoroughly and critically, and it appears certain that with every 
economy Bengal must have a deficit of not less than Rs. 1,20 lakhs. 
Even if we made no allowance for any extra expenditure for im- 
provements in tiansferred subjects, such as are desired by Ministers, 
improvements vsrhieh we are told are necessaiy if the reforms are to- 
be a success, Bengal would have that deficit, even if it provided 
only the bare minimum expenditure required to carry on the ordinary 
administration of the Province.’^ 

This is due to the fact that income tax and customs were 
assigned by the Reform Scheme to the Government of India, 
and in these sources* is largely concentrated the taxable capacity 
of the Province. An analysis of the income tax assessments 
made in 1920 showed that over 90 per cent, of^the income tax 
collected in Calcutta came solely from Bengal. Almost the 


Tide para. 3 above. 
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whole of the jute crop is grown in Bengal, but its revenue-pro- 
ducing value IS taken by the Government of India in the form 
of export duty, income tax and railway receipts, and the Pro- 
vince gets nothing. The result is that one million pounds can 
hardly be found to spend on the education of 46 millions ; the 
Universities aie baiely able to exist ; the Police Department Is 
starved ; inspectors and constables of the right stamp cannot be 
obtained for the pay available. No wonder that we have a 
series of- riots. ‘ ‘ Bengal found itself in a condition of continu- 
ous povertj^, which prevented an expansion of expenditure on 
beneficial measures, which might have made a ' complete 
change in the attitude of the electorate, the Press and the Legis- 
lature towards the reformed Government. Not only were the 
Ministers unable to develop a policy of social amelioration, 
but it was even found necesary to increase taxation and curtail 
expenditure severely to maintain solvency and carry on the 
bare essentials of the administration. In these circumstances 
it would not be reasonable to base arguments on the facts that 
no progress has been made in education, that local self-govern- 
ing institutions have hardly advanced, and that no advantage 
has been taken of increased oppoi*tunities of service. T)m 
Ministers themselves and their supporters who laboured stre- 
nuously to keep the constitution going as a working concern 
might well ask what real opportunities they have had. In ihc 
circumstances, therefore, the Government of Bengal must give 
first place in its proposals to a complete revision of the finan- 
cial settlement Unless this be conceded, the successful work- 
ing of the new constitution will be impossible, however, good it 
may be in other ways. ’’ 

35. The. income tax in Bengal in 1925-26 was Rs. 5,93,59,000 ; 
in 1926-27 it was 5,69,89,000, and the export duty on jute ff)r 
1926-27 was 3,89,13,000. These two important items all go 
to the Government of India ; Bengal does not get anytliing 
while she has important projects pending, for which the 
money required — Rs. 13,27,33,000 — cannot be found. There 
are other lines of development, the more important of which 
are the development of agriculture in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Royal Oonmiission, and the devclop- 
nient of industries, both of which involve large expenditure. 

If BengaPs needs are to be satisfied, fiscal autonomy is in- 
dispensable, and the spokesman of the Government of Bengal 
has told us that they are unwilling to give anything to the 
Government of India until their own needs have been satisfied. 

The Provincial Committee also support the claim put forward 
by the Government, and they, m our opinion, are justified in 
doing so. 

36. The Government of Bombay point out that in India, in Bomba^\ 
according to the ideal stated in the Montagu-Chelmsford Re- 
port, the tendency i^ towards the model of the Australian or 

the American Federation ; that is to say, the Local Government 
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being the more important unit, the Central Government is to 
carry out only those functions which the Local Governments 
cannot carry out singly. The services which are at present 
allotted to the Central Government are Defence, Foreign Rela- 
tions and Loans. Subjects like General Administration, Educa- 
tion, Police, Law and Order, are all provincial subjects. Their 
claims to expansion must prevail over those of the Cenlral sub- 
jects ; but ivom the point of view of Bombay — and Bengal 
— ^the settlement, ue., the distribution of the provincial income 
between the Central and Local Governments has not given 
adequate resources for the functions assigned to lhe Provincial 
Government. Judged by this test, the settlement has been a 
failure. The income tax has been allotted to the Ceiiti'al Gov- 
ernment. The taking away of such an important head of 
revenue from the scope of provincial taxation is contraiy to 
the idea of federalism, as understood in countries Jike Australia 
and America. The type of federabsm to which India is being 
led requires that '' the provinces should have access to all the 
resources of the taxpayers within their boundaries. Tlit 
centralisation of the income tax denies to the provinces the 
power to tax the industrial and commercial wealth wdtliin 
their borders Wiihout that tax industrial provinces can 
never get adequate resources to meet the growing iie<ids of 
progressive administration. Again, the centralisation of in- 
come tax makes the division of resources between the industrial 
and agricultural provinces most inequitable. Customs also is 
allotted to the Central Government. It has increased from 31 
crores in 1921 to about 50 crores in 1927-28. What has been 
the condition of Bombay deprived of the revenues collected 
within the presidency 1 

37. The period since the Reforms has been one of great 
financial stringency in this province , and the Government of 
Bombay have been seriously handicapped in their administra 
lion. ^ Except for a few departments they have been only 
marking time. Under the present Financial settlement they 
have before them nothing hut a period of stagnation^ The 
Legislative Council has all along been clamouring for a pro- 
gressive policy m the nation-building departments, and if even 
a modicum of success was to attend the Reforms, it was most 
desirable that some expansion should be allowed in the natiou- 
departments, especially in Education and Public 
Health. Such expansion was not possible on account of the 
financial stringency which might have been relieved to a great 
extent if customs and income tax were not taken away liy the 
Central Government. Whenever any new taxation measures 
were introduced in the Council, Government was compelled lo 
win suport for the measures by agreeing to use as far as pos- 
sible the proceeds of such taxation for the nation-building 
departments. Bombay had thus to tax itself to ^^^tam any 
epansion that it desired in the nation-building departments, 
ine figures of the growth of expenditure since 1910 11 are 
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discussed in Appendix A to the GoYernment Memorandum, 
Vol. 1. The detailed review there given shows very cdeaiij^ 
how Bombay’s administration has been in most cases not only 
not progressing but either remaining stagnant or actually re- 
trogressing. The same conclusion, the Bombay Government 
say, may be arrived at by a different line of approach. They 
point out that they have incurred commitments under the 
Primary Education Act, as regards building grants to schools 
and colleges, as regards medical facilities considered vovy 
urgent by the Surgeon-General, as regards graiiis-in-aid to 
niiinieipalities for undertaking schemes of water supply and 
drainage, and buildings of all departments administratively 
approved. All these are old commitments for which the Gov- 
ernment have incniTed a moral responsibility. For want of 
funds they have not been carried out. The appropriation by 
tlie Government of India of the customs and income tax ha^s 
been responsible to a great extent for this situation. 

35. The Financial situation in Assam may be gauged froui the 
following. On account of want of funds the province has not 
got a single college for the training oE teachers or for higlicr 
ediujation in agriculture, engineering, veterinaiy science or 
inedicine There is not a single hospital for women in the Pro- 
vince. Kala Azar has depopulated whole tracts and greatly 
redueed the population in other parts. Assam has the largest, 
incidence of lepros>' and the fewest facilities for its treatment ; 
malaria is deadly. Commiiiiica Lions within the Province a.re 
the poorest in India, The Province has arrears of expenditure 
in all Departments, Many pressing schemes of expenditure 
remain unattended to for want of funds The Government 
say that new police stations, new schools, and water supply 
ill urban and riu’al areas are required. Funds arc required 
for various industrial and agricultural schemes and for ex- 
pansion of primary education. In fact, the requirements of 
the future are infinite. 


Such is the condition of Assam, due to her poverty. Her 
sufferings would not have been so acute but for the financial 
scheme, which transfers customs and income tax substantially 
to the Ceniral Government. 

39. Th(i Central Government’s appropriations of revenue 
earned m the Province are as follows : — 

Rs. 

™ OH * * - 814,000 

1926-27 . , . . 3,038,000 

•* 1,400,097 

1921-22 .. .. 198,000 


•> Inconu! 

^ Tay. 

> Petrol and 
f Oil. 

( Export duty 
c on tea. 


5,000,000 

The increases under the first two items and the whole of the 
ast item should have gone to the Local Government. The 
Central Government remitted the tea duty. If they' did not 


m Awam ; 
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m Biiiar 
and Orissa. 


want it they should have made it a Local Government tax and 
left it to the latter to remit it if necessary. 

40, The financial situation in Bihar and Orissa is thus des- 
cribed by the local government — 

'' The Provinee is at present faced with stagnation, if not with 
baiikiuptey. If the state of bankruptcy is reached, an autocratic 
Goyerninent chaiged with the duty ot niamtaimng the essential 
services to the neglect of popular demands will bo essential Even 
if bankruptcy is not i cached, stagnation at the present stage will 
not on\v discredit the policy that brought into existence a provinee 
condemned to leniain in a state of inferiont}, but 

nuisL «ilso prove a fiuitful cause of local disaftcction towards the 
establisned Goveiniuent, of which full advantage will undoubtedly 
be taken by its opponents. In any case, India must be legaided .as 
a single country, and one limb of the body politic cannot be 
allowed to deterioiate or it will alfect the health of the whole ’’ 
The position of ^Ministers in this Provinee is rapidly 
becoming an impossible one, and vill continue to be so until they 
aie provided with the means to keep pace %vith, if not to overtake, 
the rate of development in othei pro\ xnees The whole fate of the 
Reforms in Bihar and Orissa therefore depends in a very special 
degree on the conclusion of an adequate financial settlement.* ' ^ 

What lias maiuly contributed to this is the fact that in their 
own words the Imperial Government have appropriated every 
source of expanding revenue as their own, while throwing so 
many expanded heads of expenditure on the Province. Immenoe 
mineral resources are the peculiar endowment of this Province, 
but the taxation paid by the exiiloiters of the minerals is taken 
by the Central Government in the form of income tax. They 
would not allo<w the Local Government to impose a tax on the 
coal exported. On the other hand though the Local Govern- 
ment derive no benefit from the exploitation of their mineral 
resources the burden of the expenditure in those areas falls 
on the Local Government 


ProvinciaJiza- 
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Objections 
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41. We have taken two maritime provinces, Bengal and Bom- 
bay and two inland xirovinces, Assam and Bihar and Orissa 
for illustration It is not necessary to go into details so far as 
the remaining four provinces are concerned as they lead to the 
same conclusion. The demands of the Provinces are enormous, 
for education, health, industrial development and other ser- 
vices. There is no limit to the expansion of those services or 
to the funds which may be legitimately used for them. In 
future when law and order and general administration, in- 
cluding the police and judicial departments, irrigation, etc., 
are transferred the demands will rise to an enormous extent 
and they should have the first claim in preference to the ser- 
vices ministered to by the Government of India. The only 
possible way to get out of the difficulty is to alloiv l:he provinces 
to retain customs, income tax and salt revenue collected within 
their limits and allow them to impose further taxation on 
industrial wealth. 

42. It has been objected to this that customs and income 
tax must be Central subjects on account of the necessity of 
maintaining a uniform rate throughout the country. That the 
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taxation in these respects should be -uniform may be at once 
admitted ; but this can be done easily by a provision in the 
Statute empowering the Government of India to interfere with 
proMncial taxation to secure such uniformity. Another objec- 
tion is that the province in which the taxes are collected may not 
be the province justly entitled to them. Here again the diffi- 
culty can be got over easily. If there is any dispute between 
l^vo provinces as to which should get the proceeds of customs 
duty or income tax, an impartial tribunal appointed by them may 
decide the question. If they cannot agree upon an impartial tribu- 
nal the Government o£ India may settle the question. This is no 
reason for the Government of India appropriating (he amount 
to the exclusion of the two provinces. A third objection taken 
IS that the Central Government requires the proceeds of Ihis 
taxation ; and if deprived of them, it would have to make good 
the loss either by direct contribution from the other provinces, 
or by transferring to the Centre some of the revenues now raised 
in the provinces by purely provincial taxation. But Lhe funds 
required by the Central Government have to be met by all the 
pi’cvinces equitably and this can be done only by an impartial 
tribunal appointed by the province and the Government of India 
to decide what amount each province should pay. In deciding 
this question all the expenditure which the Government have 
to incur legitimately will be taken into consideration 

4 ?> But it IS said that any disturbance of the existing arrange- Counter- 
ments is unnecessary on account (1) of the probable expansion 
of the revenues now collected by the Provinces ; (2) i.hc possi- 
bility of their imposing further taxation ; and (8) Ific likelihood 
of the Central Government itself distributing any surplus out 
of the revenues already accruing to it or arising from fresh 
taxation. It is also said (4) thal instead of the provinces 
taking the customs, income-tax and salt revenue the taxes in 
question may be divided bciwinm the (Central and the Bocal 
Governments. A brief reference^ to these suggestions may now 
be made. 

44. As to (1) it has been already ascertained by cand'ul on- Thosug- 
quiry that the revenues now available to 1 h <3 Bocal Govi*rumcnts gewtions 
are imdastic while, all increasing heads of revenue arc assigned 
to the Ccnti*a] (iovernment. Not only are the existing Ksources 
of jirovineial revenue not likely to (*xpand in thi‘ fulure, the viucial 
Aery reverse may be the case. It, is possible that some souriies of nwmmos. 
revenue like excise, allotted t,o the provincial Government 
might disappear altogether, while the necessary provincial do- 
niands are growing almost to an unlimited extent. 

45 As to (2), no Begislative Council is likely to impose fresh Imposition 
taxation if the Central Gover-nment is allowed to appropriate the •l 

whole or part of the proceeds of such taxation. If there is any 
attempt in the latter direction, just as there is friction now 
betv/een the transferred and reserved halves, there will bo fric- 
tion between the Central and Provincial Governments, and 
Central subjects will folloAv the fate of the subjects now reserved. 
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Again, even if the councils are inclined to tax themselves they 
will find it inequitable to do so ; since if customs and income tax 
continue as Central they cannot take steps to distribute taxation 
ov^er the urban and rural population, with the result that even 
iJ* tliey are inclined to impose any taxation they will not do it. 
Another reason against fresh taxation is that increased expendi- 
ture from provincial revenues over the nation-buikbng* depart- 
ments and the consequent moral and material development of 
the provinces would result m an increase in receipts from income 
tax, customs and railways. So long as the whole of these in- 
ci’fased receipts go to the Central Government the Provinces 
^sould be disinclined to raise the wherewithal to pay for in- 
ci eased expenditure. 

46. As to (3), it has been suggested that provincial resources 
may be increased by the distribution by the Central Govern- 
ment among the provinces {a) of any Central surplus that may 
accrue, with Central taxation at its present level ; such surplus 
being the result either of a growth of revenue, or a reduction of 
expenditure, or a combination of both ; and (&) of the proceeds 
of new or additional Central taxation imposed for the purpose 
of supplementing provincial revenues. 

47 As to (ajy that is to say, giving doles to the various pro- 
vinces ; tliis was rejected m the Montagu-Chelmsford Eeport. 
Those who make this proposal are evidently unaware that the 
arrangement proposed is the same as, or similar to that which 
existed before Lord Mayo’s time and which was dispensed with 
by him for various reasons. The objections which applied then 
would apply to the proposals now put forward, and we shall 
briefly state them. The demands of the Local Govemiments 
will be practically unlimited as there is no limit to their legi- 
timate wants. Their constant effort will be to persuade the 
Government of India to give tLem as large a share as possible. 
The most importunate will get the largest share The Govern- 
menc of Lidia will be helpless to check the increasing demands 
as they have not the local knowledge needed for the same. Local 
economy will lead to no local advantage. There will thus be no 
stimulus to economy and avoidance of waste. The Local Govern- 
ments will not adjust their expenditure to any fixed income and 
their demands will depend upon not what was absolutely re- 
quired, but what they hoped to get. The more they ask the 
more they will possibly get The Government of India will 
ne>"er be able to form an impartial or comparative estimate of 
the imperative needs of a province which have to be satisfied 
immediately. The result would be conflict of opinion between 
the Government of India and the Local Governments. It was 
recognised as long ago as 1860 that in order to avoid these 
conflicts it is expedient as far as possible that the obligation to 
find the funds necessary for administrative improvements should 
rest upon the authority whose immediate duty it is to devise 
5 ueh measures.^’ 
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-18. As to (6), that is distribution by the Central Government 
ol the proceeds of new and central taxation imposed for the pur- 
liose of supplementing provincial revenues, the suggestion is 
impossible No Central Legislature will in future impose any 
taxation, the proceeds of which will be distributed by an 
authority beyond its control. They will not impose a tax, 
the proceeds of which aie to be distributed by the Executive 
Go\'einment without any regard to their wishes. They would 
be still less willing to impose any taxation in a province when 
it IS open to the Legislative Council of that Province itself* to 
impose such taxation and when they feel that the im])Osifcion 
of such taxalion by them will be resented by that province or 
at Jeast voiild not be liked by it. 

49. As to dividing the proceeds of taxation or the scheme 
called the Divided Heads, we have already referred to the opi- 
nion exjiressed in the Montagu-Chelmsford Report, that this 
will tighten the grip of the Central over the local administ, ration. 
It was therefore the first aim of the authors of that Report to 
find some means of entirely separating the resources of the 
Central and Provincial Governments. Before the Ridornis of 
1919 the following wore divided equally between tlie Central 
Government and the Province where the income was 
collected ; Land Revenue, Excise, Stamps, Income Tax, 
Forests, Major Irrigation. This arrangement was found very 
inconvenient because as the Government of India took a per- 
centage of the proceeds of certain taxes they had a 
direct motive for interfering in the details of administration. 
The Provincial Governments therefore pressed very strongly for 
complete separation. They are still of the same opinion. In 
the memoranda submitted to us by the Governnment of India it 
is said that opinion in India, oflSicial as well as non-official, has 
for many years advocated the complete separation of the sources 
of revenue of the Central Government and the Provincial Gov- 
ernments as an ideal towards which the financial policy of the 
Government of India should tend, and any vsuggestion for even 
a partial reversion to the system of divided heads might be re- 
garded as economic heresy and would probably be received with 
considerable distrust by the Provincial Governments’^ In prin- 
ciple the division of sources of revenue can scarcely be defended^ 
as any division of sources of revenue which even at the time 
may be equitable is bound to prove, either by expansion or 
contraction, inadequate or excessive to one or the other Govern- 
ment. If there is a setback owing to any special circumstance^ 
like the failure of the monsoon, or a commercial crisis a serious 
disorganisation must result. 

A division of the taxes would be inconsistent with provincial 
autonomy. Prom an administrative point of view the objection 
" has been well stated by the United Provinces Government. They 
flay: — '' On administrative grounds, too, we would oppose any 
return to the old sysftem of divided lieads of revm%$p whien 
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waiild m itself involve some measure of control by the Central 
Government over the branches of administration concerned 
with the raising ot these revenues ; and the difficulty of divided 
control would be enhanced by the fact that the Local Govern- 
ment and its legislature would be dependent on control exercised 
by and through the Central Legislature ' ’ 

Again any separation of revenue sources must operate unfairly 
as between various provinces. There is no valid answer to the 
argument that provincialization of Land Revenue, while 
customs and income tax are retained as Central subjects, is 
penalising tJie industrial provinces Therefore as it is out of 
the question to make the Land Revenue a Central subject, 
customs and income tax should also be {provincialised. 

50. We have also considered three other alternative 
methods : — 

(1) Payment to the Provinces of a fixed sum revisable 
cit certain intiTvals This method cannot be accepted as 
it would provoke recurring controversies and was found 
impracticable when quasi-permanent settlements were intro- 
duced. 

(2) Payment to the Central Government of a percentage 
on the Provincial Revenues. This will never do, as the 
needs of the Provinces and their wealth will have to be 
examined. 

(3) Payment to the Central Government of a contribu- 
tion based on the population and the revenues of a province. 
This would be very unfair to the Provinces like Assam, 
Bihar and Orissa and the North "West Frontier Province, 
which are poor and undeveloped. It would also require an 
inquiry into the wealth and needs of the Provinces. Further, 
it would introduce uncertainty into Provincial Finance. 

51. For the moral governance of India complete financial auto- 
nomy is indispensable. In 1919 Excise was made a transferred 
subject ; and a clear division of revenues with separate purposes 
between reserved and transferred departments was proposed by 
the Government of India to compel the Reformed Legislatures 
not to abolish the Excise Revenue and even to increase it, as the 
only good source of revenue for nation-building departments like 
Education^ Health, etc. The attempt was happily defeated by 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee which insisted on a common 
purse with the result that the budget and the allocation of funds 
between the Transferred and Reserved Departments had to be 
settled by the Ministers and the Executive Council Members 
together. Nevertheless Indian Ministers were unable to carry 
out the Liquor Prohibition Policy as the revenue from Excise was 
neeessar^^ to carry on the Education and Health Departments, 
and as the reserved departments refused or were unable to supply 
the funds that would be required to replace the Excise. More- 
over the Government of India made it impossible for the 
Ministers and the Councils to carry out the Prohibition Policy, 
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because the control of foreign liquor was in their own hands. 

In proportion to the decrease of country liquor, due to the 
carrying out of the national policy, there was an increase of 
foreign liquor consumption — more than a million gallons annu- 
ally The non-ofhcial members of the Council of State and 
Legislative Assembly have unhfc.sitatingly condemned the policy 
of the Government in this respect. The ofhcial spokesman, 
the head of the Medical and Ileallli Department has defended 
liquor consumption A Foreign Govirnment which for purposes 
of revenue and in tl;e interests of England’s liquor trade does 
not hesitate to tempt India to vice, and disregards the strong 
denunciation of Hindu and Islamic religions should not only haw 
notliing to do with the liquor policy of the country, hut should 
not he placed in a jiositioii to exert indirect pressure by taking 
away from the Provinces other sources of revenue and compel 
them thereby to retain liquor revenue The Widows’, Orphans’ 
and Old Age Pensions, Health Insurance, ITnemploymenI 
Benefits, Maintenance and Maternity Benefits must all remain 
a dream under a foreign government. 

52 The .system of Financial decentralisation which was in- Sir John 
augnrated by Lord Mayo, largely developed by Lord Lytton, Stiaoheyon 
continued by his successors and to which a great impetus was 
given by the Reform Scheme of 1919, was not only one of the 
most beneficent but also an absolutely indispensable Reform 
This is what Sir John Straehey, whom no one would accuse of 
pro-Indian sympathy, said on the subject : “ I have already 
quoted the opinion of Sir Henry Maine on these measures of 
decentralisation. I believe with him that no more important 
^d successful reforms have been made in Indian administration 
since the transfer of the Government of India to the Crown ; but 
they have not reached their final limits. I have repeatedly in- 
sisted that the primary fact lying at the root of all knowledge 
about India is the immense diversity of the countries and peoples 
which it comprises, but it is a fact which centralisation of the 
Government ignores. While our Empire was being gradually 
built up, concentration and centralisation in the administration 
were often inevitable. Now that it has been constituted on a 
firm and peaceful basis, decentralisation is an essential condition 
of progress. The lime will come when in regard to nearly all 
the ordinary matters oE internal administration, each great pro- 
vince of India will be virtually almost a separate state. Not only 
will this result be obtained without the sacrifice of any part of 
that supreme authority of the Central Government which it is 
essential to maintain, but we shall gain a largely increased 
measure of political security. No Central GoviSrixment, as Sir 
Henry Maine has observed, entrusted with the charge of such an 
unexampled imdertaking as the Government of India, can escape 
serious occasional errors. Under a centralised Government there 
is danger of generalising a local mistake. Localised, a mistake 
■can be corrected with comparative ease ; it becomes dangerotw 
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in proportion to the are^j oi* its diffiLsioii/’ These observations 
apply to centralisation of customs and income tax, quite a& 
much if not more than to anything else. Complete Provincial 
autonomy, full freedom for development under different and 
varying conditions is essentiaJ. Tt would be lamentable if all 
this is prevented by reversing the policy followed for more than 
50 years. 


TV. 

Communal Electorates. 

Para. 69 of the Bepo}t of the Committee 

53 Communal electorates and commnnalism in power have 
now been tried for the last 10 years, and the proof forthcoming 
from the provinces where those conditions have existed, i.e.p 
Bombay, Punjab, the United Provinces, and Bengal is conclusive 
to show that communal electorates should be abolished and com- 
munalism should no longer be installed in power. 

54. Some of the evils of eommunalism may be briefly men- 
tioned. The transfer of law and order is opposed by English 
officials on the ground that it is dangerous to place officials 
under Ministers who have to obey the communities who elected 
them to the Councils. Appointments by the local bodies, whose 
members are elected on communal electorates, are made on com- 
munal lines. Similarly, taxes raised from all communities are 
utilised for the benefit of the communities who have the majority 
in the Councils and whose nominees, liy means of separate 
electorates, hold positions of power. Boys of superior intelli- 
gence are denied admission or tuimed out of schools by representa- 
tives of communal interests, to make room for inferior boys 
belonging to their own communities, to the loss of the country* 
Judges are appointed not for efficiency, but on racial grounds. 
One Chief Justice exclaimed before us, witli a gesture of despair, 
that he contemplates with dread the state of things a few years 
hence, as even now he and his colleagues had to recommend 
candidates for appointment on a communal basis at the instance 
of members of Government who- owed their position to com- 
munal electorates. In the pre-reform days not a whisper was 
heard against Hindu or Muhammadan superior judges : there 
is scarcely one who is not now attacked on racial grounds. This 
is due to the pressure exercised by communal electorates. It is 
proved beyond doubt that one community places no reliance on 
officials belonging to the other communities. The debates in 
the Legislative Councils are on communal lines as is bound to 
be the case when members are elected by communal electorates. 
Communalism has infected national life. The increase of com- 
munal feeling due to separate electorates has been responsible 
for serious breaches of peace, for disaffection towards the Govern- 
ment on the part of that community which has not been favoured 
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by the Government, rightly or wrongly. The influence of com- 
munalirun due to- the separate electorates is apparent in every- 
thing done by those who owe their position to them, whether 
it be a judicial decision, the givini< of a contract, a report on 
the work of a subordinate, a recommendation for the enforce- 
ment of a penalty or the conferment of a favour The state 
of feeling in the Punjab is described by the Governor himself 
in ihe following words * — 

We have, m the thud place, a pioldem far moie diJttieult than 
tliose I have described, because it deals with elements less tangible 
and factors less susceptible of direct approach oi control We have to 
find some remedy foi the toxin of intei communal dissension which 
to-day IS vitiating oui public and perhajis oui social life Let me be 
somewhat more precise lieie and use such frankness as is possible in 
one whose heartfelt desire is to allay and not to provoke discord. 
My lefeience is not mainly to communal noting or open distuibance. 
There has been such in the past, but the province must take credit 
for the fact that it has of late escaped that open violence which has 
been exhibited in some towns of some of our neighbounng provinces. 
Disastrous as open distuibance may be, sinister as aie its effects in 
prolonging the alienation of lival communities, it is not the whole 
of the problem, perhaps not even its gravest feature My reference 
is rather to the fact that in every sphere of life and activity, in social 
matters, in almost every question of administration, in the manage- 
ment of local affairs, in the conduct of education, even in the current 
discussions of questions of law and ,iustiee, the communal question 
intervenes. The cause is, I am awar*', deep-seated.” 

It is quite plain in these eircunistances that the policy which 
has led to this result must no longer be followed. 

55. Indian opinion on this question is sharply divided. 
The Hindu opinion is almost solid against separate electorates 
for Muslims. Muslim opinion, as already pointed out, is divided 
An important section of which the chief spokesman is Sir Mian 
Muhammad Shaft, K.C S I , who was a member of the Govern- 
ment of India, maintain that separate electorates are essential 
to secure adequately the interests of Muslims. This section 
represents the All-Parties Muslim Conference held at Delhi. 
Another section of which the Maharajali of Mahmudabad, 
K.O.S I., who was for some time a member of the Executive 
Council of the Ignited Provinces, and Sir Ali Tman, who was for 
some time a member of the Government of India, are the 
leaders, represent the views of the All-India Muslim League, 
that separate electorates are not only against tlie interests of 
the Muslims and fruitful of evil, but are opposed to the interests 
of Indian Nationality. A third section stands midway between 
these two. The younger generation of Muhammadans is 
generally inclined to adopt the view maintained by the Maha- 
rajah of Mahmudabad and does not support the views of the 
extreme section who maintain that separate electorates are 
essential. This division of opinion exists also among the Muslim 
members of this Committee, 
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56. In dealing mth the question of separate electorates for 
Muslims, it is necessary to bear in mind the conditions of the 
problem. The Muslims do not merely demand that separate 
electorates as they exist now should continue tiU they are given 
up by the community itself ; but they insist upon further and 
f arreaching extension of communalism It is not also their case 
that they should have seats reserved to them on the voting 
strength ; that is to say, in the proportion which their votes bear 
to the total number of votes. Nor is it the case that they should 
be allowed to vote separately in separate electorates, and seats 
should be reserved to them on the population basis in all pro- 
vinces. Both these demands the non-jMuslims would be willing 
to concede. 

Two of our colleagues support all the demands of the Delhi 
Conference and are not willing to continue the present arrange- 
ment, retain the present proportion of seats in aU the 
provinces. A proposal was made to them that in provinces 
where they were in a minority, the Muslims should be guaranteed 
seats on the population basis in separate electorates, and that 
they should have further a right to contest seats in other 
electorates ; that is to say, double votes were proposed to be 
allowed to them. This w-as not acceptable to them. 

It was then proposed that in a joint electorate no Muslim 
candidate shall be deemed to have been duly elected unless he 
secures a majority of the Muslim votes polled, and not less than 
one-tenth of the total votes polled by Hindu voters ; and that 
no Hindu candidate shall be declared to have been duly elected 
.although he has obtained the majority of votes, unless at least 
10 per cent, of the votes polled by him are recorded by 
Muhammadan voters. This was also not acceptable to them. 
They insisted that the extreme Muslim demands formulated at 
the All-parties Conference held at Delhi under the presidencj^ of 
His Highness the Aga Khan with reference to the question of 
the Muslim representation in the legislatures, services and 
cabinets of the various pro-vinces should be accepted • in other 
words, (1) that in the Punjab and Bengal, where the Muslim 
population is in a majority, they should have a majority of 
seats, while in the provinces like Madras, Bombay, the United 
Provinces and the Central Provinces, where they are in a 
minority, they should have a far larger number of seats 
than they would be entitled to on their voting strength, or on 
the population basis ; and that in the Legislative Assembly they 
should have one-third of the seats reserved for them ; (2) that 
in the public services they should have appointments reserved 
to them ; that is to say, that judges, magistrates, etc., should 
be appointed, not with reference to their qualifications, but with 
reference to their religion j (3) that at least one TvruRliTh meinber 
in the Cabinet in provinces where they are in a minority should 
be guaranteed by statute. 
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57. These demands cut at the root of representative govern- 
ment. Political progress is impossible on this basis, and it is far 
better that nothing shonld be done now than that these demands 
should be conceded. Such is our opinion. We accordingly pro- 
ceed to give a history of the question, and to state how it should 
be decided. Before the Q-overnment of India Act of 1919, when 
the functions of the Legislative Councils were only advisory, the 
members were natnrall^J" selected to put forward the claims of 
particular classes and not to come to any conclusions in co-opera- 
tion with others. The decision of aU questions was left to the 
Government. The result ^vas the selection of those who put 
forward the claims of their own class without any regard to 
the claims of otliers The members were really advocates and 
not legislators ; and hence Lord Lansdowne wrote in 1892 that 

(-he representation of such a community upon such a scale as 
the Act permits can only be secured by providing that each 
important clas>s shall have the opportunity of making its views 
known in Council by the mouth of some member specially 
acquaint ecL with iliem not necessarily by some one competent 
to form a correct yadgnieiit. 

58. It was at the time of the Morley-Minto Reforms that the 
claim for communal electorates was advanced by the Muhamma- 
dans, inspired by certain officials. It was admittedly made on the 
ground that, while the Muslims are a distinct community with 
separate interests of their own which are not shared by other 
communities, no Muslim would ever be returned by the existing 
electoral bodies unless he worked in sympathy with the Hindu 
majority in all matters of importance. Lord Minto’s Govern- 
ment promised the Moslems that they would be given separate 
representation. The Government of India said in their des- 
patch No. 21, dated the 1st October, 1908, that these proposals 
were as a rule adversely criticised by the Hindus who regard 
them as an attempt to set one religion against the other, and thus 
to create a counterpoise to the influence of the educated middle 
class. 


59 In 1935, however, owing to the attitude of England 
towards the Muliammadans outside India, there was a definite 
rapprochement between the Hindu and the Muhammadan 
leaders. All the elected members of the Imperial Legislative 
Council who were then present at Simla devised a scheme of 
reforms. This was accepted by the Congress and the Muslim 
League and amplified and modified in eortain particulars. The 
portion of the scheme relating to the communal representation 
of Muslims reads as follows : — 

^ Adequate provision should be made for the representa- 
tion of important minorities by election, and the Muslims 
should be represented through special electorates on the 
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provincial Legislative 
tions : — 

Piin;)ab 

United Provinces 
Bengal 

Biliar and Orissa 
Central Provinces 
Madras 
Bombay 


the following propor- 

One-half of the elected 
Indian members. 

30 per cent, of ditto. 
40 per cent, of ditto. 
25 per cent, of ditto. 
15 per cent, of ditto. 

15 per cent, of ditto. 
One-third of ditto. ’ ’ 
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Under this scheme while the Bengal Muslims were allowed only 
three-o[uarters and the Punjab Muslims mne-tenths of what 
they would have received upon a population basis, the Muslims 
of the other provinces received extremely liberal representation. 
But even the Bengal Muslims and the Punjab Muslims re- 
ceived more than what their voting strength entitled them to. 
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60. In the Montagu-Chelmsford Report, paras. 228, 229 and 
230 communal electorates were condemned. 

** 228. The erueial test to which, as we conceive, all proposals should 
be brought is whether they will or will not help to carry India towards 
responsible government. Some persons hold that foi a people, such as 
they deem those of India to be, so divided by race, religion and caste as 
to be unable to consider the interests of any but their own section, a 
system of communal and class representation is not merely inevitable but 
is actually the best. They maintain that it evokes and applies the principle 
of democracy over the widest lange over which it is actually alive at all, 
by appealing to the instincts which are strongest, and that we must hope 
to develop the finer, which are also at present the weaker, instincts "by 
using the forces that really count. Accordmg to this theory communal 
representation is an inevitable and even a healthy stage in the develop- 
ment of a non-political people. We find indeed that those who take this 
view are prepared to apply their principles on a scale previously 
unknown, and to devise elaborate systems of class or religious electorates 
into which all possible interests will be deftly fitted. But when we con- 
sider what responsible government implies, and how it was developed in 
the world we cannot take the view. We find it in its earliest beginning 
resting on an effective sense of the common interests, a bond compounded 
of community of race, religion and language. In the earlier form which 
it assumed in Europe it appeared only when the territorial principles 
had vanquished the tribal principle, and blood and religion had ceased to 
assert a rival claim with the State to a citizen ’sn allegiance ; and through- 
out its developments in western countries, even in cases whore special 
reasons to the contrary were present, it has rested consistently on the 
same root principle. The solitary examples that we can discover of the 
opposing principle are those of Austria, a few of the smaller German 
States, and Cyprus. It is hardly necessary to explain why wc dismiss 
these as irrelevant or unconvincing. Wc conclude unhesitatingly that the 
history of self-government among the nations who developed it, and 
spread it through the world is decisively against the admission by the 
State of any divided allegiance ; against the State's arranging its 
members m any way which encourages them to thiuk of themselves 
primarily as citizens of any smaller unit than itself. 

229. Indian lovers of their country would be the first to admit that 
India generally has not yet acquired the citizen spirit, and if we are 
really to lead her to self-government, we must do all that we possibly ean? 
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to call it forth in her people Division by eieeds and classes moans the 
creation of political camps oiganised against each othci, and teaches 
men to think as partisans and not as citizens ; and it is diffi-cult to see 
how the change from this system to national representation is ever to 
occur The British Government is often accused of dividing men in 
order to govern them. But if it unnecessarily divides them at the very 
moment when it professes to stait them on the road to goveining^ them- 
selves, it will find it difficult to meet the charge of being hj'pocritical or 
shoit- sighted. 

^ ^ 230 There is anothei important point. X majority which is ^ given 
special representation owing to its weak and backward state, is positively 
encouraged to settle down into a feeling of satisfied security ; it is under 
no inducement to educate and qualify itself to make good the ground 
which it has lost conipaied with the stronger majoiity. On the other 
hand, the latter will be tempted to feel that they have done all they 
need do foi then weaker fellow countrymen and that they are free to 
use their power for their oi\n purposes The give-and-take which is 
the essence of political life is lacking Thoie is no inducement to the 
one side to foibear, oi to the othei to cxeit itself. The communal system 
stereotypes exstmg relations.’’ 

61 So far as we are aware these arguments have not been 
answered. For these reasons the framers of the Joint Report 
refused to extend the communal principle beyond Ihe communities 
to whom pledges were given, leaving the representation o£ other 
communities to nomination. In para. 15 of the Franchise Com- 
mittee’s Report it was recommended that separate electorates 
should be created for Hindus and Muhammadans in view of the 
general agreement in favour of communal representation for 
Moslems. Tn allocating the proportion of Muhammadan and 
non-Muhammadan seats the committee followed in general the 
agreement reached at the joint session of the Congress and the 
All-India League at Lucknow, in December, 1916, known as the 
Lucknow Pact, and considered that any departure from its terms 
would revive in an aggravated form a controversy which it had 
done much to compose. 

62. The Government of India while agreeing in the condemna- 
tion of communal electorates, said that the then conditions of the 
country required their retention ; but they were of o-pinion that 
the proportions laid down in the Lucknow Pact could not be 
taken to represent the right relation either between Muslims in 
different provinces or Muslims and the rest of the community. 
They took the view, however, that the Congress-League compact 
was an accomplished fact and a landmark in Indian politics 
which they could not possibly ignore ; they felt, therefore, like 
Lord Southborough ’s Committee, that whatever the defects of 
the compromise it was not one that they ought to reopen. They, 
therefore, accepted the conclusions of the Committee in favour 
of the proportions agreed npon in the Lucknow Pact with one 
exception. They felt that the Muslim representation proposed 
for Bengal was manifestly insufficient ; they doubted whether the 
claims of the Muslim population of Eastern Bengal had been 
adequately pressed when the Congress-League compact was in 
Ihe making They recommended, therefore, that the Bengal 
Muslims should be allotted 44 seats iiastead of 34, and left it for 
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further consideration whether the addition should be obtained by 
enlarging the Council or by withdrawing seats from other in- 
terests or by a combination of both plans. One member of the 
Executive Council of the Governor-General was in favour of 
accepting the Committee’s report. The Government of India 
refused to admit claims for separate electorates put forward by 
the other communities. 

63. The Joint Select Committee, differing from the Govern- 
ment of India, accepted the recommendations of the Franchise 
Committee in respect of the proportionate representation of 
Muslims based on the Lucknow Pact.” On the subject of the 
representation of minorities the Joint Select Committee of 
Parliament contributed one suggestion. They said that it seemed 
to them that — 

‘^the principle of proportional representation may be found 
to be particulary applicable to the circumstances of India,” 

and they recommended that — 

this suggestion be fully explored so that there may be 
material for consideration by the Statutory Commission 
when it sits at the end of ten years. ’ ’ 

When the subject came before the Parliament Mr. Montagu 
explained that no one objected to communal representation more 
than he did ; he believed it to be a great mistake, but added that 
if communal elections were provided for temporarily in order to 
secure proper representation, he believed they were well worth 
having. 

64. This principle of communal representation is opposed to 
the fundamental principles of democracy. It compels a man to 
vote for one of his own community even though, in his opinion, 
he ought to vote for a member of a different community who might 
better represent his interests or national interests. Further a 
Government representing a particular community or communities 
is given the power of taxation over other communities. The 
other communities which had no hand in the election of the 
Government become simply their taxpayers to supply funds 
which may be used against their own interests and for the benefit 
of others. With the removal of the official bloc from the Legisla- 
tive Councils, members of a majority community selected through 
separate electorates will, in all probability, have a permanent 
majority in the Legislative Councils of the future. The position 
of a minority community with a permanent hostile majority in 
the Legislative Councils, will naturally be unfortunate. They 
themselves will have no opportunity of becoming members of 
Government, with the result that no policy of their own will 
, he carried out. This will continue, therefore, to intensify^ the 
feeling between the Hindus and Muhammadans. Again it is 
possible that in the future Councils the non-co-operation or the 
extreme left idag of Indian politicians might seek admission for 
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tlie purpose of paralysing the administration. If the Muhamma- 
dans vote in the joint electorate it is possible that they might 
prevent the return of many such members. 

65. It is argued in reply to this that the Muhammadans re- S^>Mi®ofthe 
turned by a joint electorate might not represent the true Muhana- 
madan view when it is opposed to that of the majority of their examined, 
electors. But this non-Moslem influence may be exercised even if 
the electorates are separate. It is in this connection to be remem- 
bered that the Hindus are split up into Brahmins, non-Brah- 
mins, Caste Hindus and the depressed classes ; and from the 
evidence before us the feelings between them are not less bitter 
than those which exist between the Hindus and the 
Muhammadans. It is unlikely therefore that the voting will be 
on Moslem and non-Moslem tickets respectively. Moreover, it is 
unlikely that there will be only one Hindu candidate for election ; 
and the Muhammadans, therefore, may be able either to secure 
the return of one of their own community or of a Hindu who is 
not a rank communalist. To us the fact that a Muhammadan 
who belongs to the extreme left wing would be elected in a 
separate electorate is an argument For a joint electorate which 
would secure the election of a moderate Muhammadan who will 
be in favour of the policy of Turkey, Iraq and Cairo, and co- 
operate with a moderate Hindu. For it has to he remembered 
that it is comparatively moderate Hindus or Muhammadans who 
will be returned by joint electorates. 

66 It is often said that we must adhere to the promise made by uf 

Lord Minto’s Government to the Muhammadan Depni alien that 
waited on him in 1907-8. We will not bring forward the fact, 
which now established beyond doubt, that there was no spon- time, 
tan^oa^* demand by the Muslims at that time for separate 
electorates, but it wa>s only put forward by them at the instiga- 
tion oF an ofiScial whose name is now well known. But the 
promise in itself is not adhered to either in letter or 
in spirit Separate electorates at that time were only contem- 
plated in the case of those Muslims who formed a minority in 
any province, whereas it is now insisted upon not only 
m those provinces but in Punjab and Bengal, where 
Muslims form a majority. Even now there might be some reason 
for granting their request if the Muslims confined themselves to 
those^ provinces where they form a minority. Furiher, that 
promise was made at a time when what was required in the 
Council was not representatives but persons who would be able 
to ]mt forward all that could he said iu favour of llie eommutiity 
with as much force as possible. For this separate oleelorates 
were more favourable. At that time the Muslims were apathetic : 
they had, so to say, no political consciousneKSs. None of these 
reasons exist at the present time. Moreover a promise made by 
the (Tovernment ex-parte without having heard what the Hindus 
haa to say <^nnot be pressed against the Hindus if it works in- 
justice and for various reasons, is not in the public interest, but 
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is harmful in its results Again, when the promise was made the 
evils of comraiiual electorates were not foreseen. The number of 
voters was not anticipated to be large, and the class of voters 
contemplated was much superior to the majority of the present 
voters in education and intelligence ; so that there was very 
little risk of communal questions permeating the masses. 

67 We are therefore, of ojunion that special electorates should 
be dispensed with and a system of election by ]omt electorates 
should be introduced If after sufficient experience has been 
gained, it is found that they should be dispensed with and separate 
electorates are required in public interests, it may be left to the 
Executive Government and the Legislative Council to reintroduce 
them without any further enquiry or legislation. But unless 
separate electorates are now dispensed with, we shall not be 
t-^kiag any steps towards our goal but going away from it. As 
already pointed out, reservation of seats in the Central Legisla- 
liire, reservation of appointments in the Government Services 
and in the Executive Councils are some of the claims advanced 
by two of our Muslim colleagues. The continuance of the 
present state of things, or, in other words, election by separate 
electorates under the Lucknow Pact is not acceptable to them. 
Election on the population basis where the Muslims are in a 
minority, by separate electorates with an additional right to 
conte^^t other seats in ,ioint electorates, is also not acceptable to 
them. While dealing with the Madras Presidency it was pro- 
posed that we should retain the separate representation througn 
separate electorates to the extent already conceded, but should 
refuse any further advance. This was rejected. No accommo- 
dation was therefore possible between those who put forward 
the Muslim claim and others who were opposed to this extreme 
demand It was accordingly decided by the Committee that 
separate electorates should be abolished and joint electorates 
with reservation of seats substituted in their stead 

68. It was argued against this resolution that the minorities 
throughout India desiring the continuance of separate elec- 
t<;rates should be allowed to retain them until the majorities 
are able to satisfy the minorities that their interests are safe 
in the hands of those majorities. But this pre-supposes that 
the majorities are in a position, by their conduct and by their 
government, to give such satisfaction to the minorities. For 
this purpose it is necessary that Home Rule or Self-Govern- 
ment should be granted first, so that the Muslims, where they 
arc in the majority, may satisfy the non-Muslim minorities that 
their interests are absolutely safe under the Muslim majori- 
ties : and the Hindus in the provinces where they are in 
undisputed majority may prove to their Muhammadan fellow- 
subjects that they have no reason to regret their predominanoe. 
It is also necessary that the representatives of the majorities who 
have ceme into power should be persons who have got the will 
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to bring about rapprochement between th§ rival communities 
It is difficult i£ not impossible, to attain this object if the men 
who come into power owe their position to separaie electorates, 
and feel bound to enforce the claims of their special communi- 
ties against the other communities, rather than bring about 
equal justice between them. In order to carry out this sugges- 
tion, therefore, it is necessary to get rid ot* separate electorates ; 
and to introduce joint electorates at once and give self-govern- 
ment to the provinces In order to remove the fear that no 
Muslim may be elected by a joint electorate, we would propose 
that the Muslims should be guaranteed a minimum number of 
seats with liberty to win more. It is open to the Governor or the 
Secretary of State to veto any bill that may be passed by the 
Ijesfislative Councils It appears to us, therefore, that no real 
injustice can be done to Muslims in the face of these provisions. 


69 If, in spite of this, the Government come to the conclusion Excessive 
that in those provinces where the Muslims are in a minority, representa- 
they should be allowed separate representation they should not 
certainly he allowed any excessive representation. If the 
Lnclmow Pact is invoked it must be taken as a whole and the 
Muslims should be given seats according to that Pact in all 

tlie provinces in India as therein contemplated, whether they 
are in a minority or in a majority Otherwise, it any excess 
representation is given, it will not be fair and it will also 
embitter the feeling between the parties. It is surely irra- 
tional to give a party a privilege for insisting on what is really 
\\Tong in principle and what is admitted by themselves to be 
not the road leading to the goal of self-government. It is 
putting a premium on class conflict. Moreover, if this privilege 
is allowed to Muhammadans it cannot be disallowed to the 
other minority communities. One of the arguments, in fact 
the main reason, urged against the grant of provincial autono- 
my, is this difficulty, as neither community wishes the adminis- 
tration of justice and the control of the Police in particular 
to be under the control of a member of the other community. 

70 In the Punjab and Bengal where the Muslims are in a Oaseof th® 
majority, there are strong reasons for disallowing separate elec- 

torates Lord Minto’s pledge does not extend to these two 
provinces Separate electorates have been a contributory cause. 
iP not the sole cause, of the widespread breaches of the peace in 
llmse provinces in recent years Legislative Council members 
appeal to communal feeling for support. The number of voters 
lias been increased so enormously in Punjab and Bengal that 
didates find it to their advantage on account of separate elcc- 
tOi'ates to rouse the masses on communal lines. Leaders of com- 
munities have stressed the communal point of view in their 
4?pee(il«es and, with the help of religious preachers, have 
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roused the fanatical instincts of the masses, who naturally 
resorted to physical Tiolence. In provinces where the 
Muslims are in a majority there is no justification or 
excuse for communal electorates. Separate electorates were not 
intended for the majority communities The pledge given by 
Lord !Minto, therefore, has no application, nor is it required, 
frr the protection of the Muslims. The elections to district 
boards in the Punjab and Bengal by joint electorates prove it 
if proof is wanted. The reason assigned for the continuance 
of separate electorates is unsatisfactory. It is said that elections 
by joint electorates would lead to bloodshed and iU-feeling. It 
is impossible to yield to threats of violence. On the other hand 
it shows a want of self-respect on the part of the majority 
community to demand separate electorates for their protection 
against a minority community. 

V. 


Law and Obdeib. 

Para. 41 of the Report of the Committee. 

71 The transfer of law and order has been very strongly ob- 
jected to in various provinces. There are certain general con- 
siderations which have to be borne in mind in deciding this 
question. The declaration of 1917 lays down self-government as 
the goal Any step that we now take towards the attainment of 
that goal must be one which would enable the people of the 
country to govern themselves. The ordinary people are more 
interested in the security of their person and propery than in 
anything else. The people generally complain that they suffer 
from the iniquity of the subordinate officials. It is not pos- 
sibl<^ for the higher officials to check the latter. But if law 
and order and the police are transferred to the control of the 
Legislative Councils the people generally will take great interest 
in the elections and will see that their representatives in the 
Councils take the necessary steps to secure the purity of the 
lower services and protect them against any opressive conduct 
on their part If the policy laid down in 1917 is to be carried 
out, the subjects -which most concern the people of the country, 
will have to be placed under the control of the Councils. 
Until that is done there is no good saying that the voters 
do not take any interest in the elections or do not look 
to the character of their candidates. They naturally would 
not care for whom they vote as long as they feel that the 
candidates have no power to deal with questions in which they 
are most interested. If Parliamentary Government is to be a 
success in India law, justice and police, the subjects which would 
call for the devoted attention of the people of the country, must be 
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transferred. In 1919 and for some time afterwards objection 
was taken to the placing of the subject of law and order, include 
ing the police, under Indian control. It is satisfactory now 
to note that that objection is no longer pressed. Indian members 
of the Executive Councils have been, in various provinces like 
Madras, United Provinces, Assam, Central Provinces, etc., 
in charge of law and order and police, and it was expressly 
stated before ns by high English officials that they did not com- 
plain of the administration of those departments by Indian 
members. 

72. One of ns is satisfied, after forty years’ experience as a 
lawyer defending the parties to riots, and prosecnting them on 
behalf of the Government and again, as a High Conrt Judge 
dealing with cases of riots, that ordinarily a superior Indian 
police officer or Magistrate can take the necessary steps to 
prevent a riot. He can also get correct information, with refer- 
ence to an impending riot. A non-Indian who however clever 
and intelligent, does not associate directly with the people of 
the country and with the leading citizens in the locality who 
alone can give him the necessary information, will not only be in 
an unfavourable position to form a true diagnosis, but is very 
often misled. The superior English officials are thus misled by 
their subordinates who are influenced by communal feelings. 
This is the reason why many of the riots that have taken place in 
India were not prevented. It is certainly so in the case of the 
most formidable of them in recent years Indian Judges and the 
Indian members of the Legislative Councils have been foremost 
in demanding the enforcement of the law. The certainty that 
they will be upheld by Ministers and Legislative Councils," when 
law and order is transferred, is therefore a sufficient guarantee 
that Indian Magistrates and police officers will carry out the law 
and put an end to riots. It may be that men appointed by 
nomination for racial or class reasons may fail ; but those who 
come in by competition or arc appointed not for racial or class 
reasons but solely for efficiency and capacity, are not likely to 
fail in their duty. The Indian Magistracy and the police will 
be bolder in action, and strictly and severely impartial when they 
know that in that line of conduct they will be upheld by the 
Indian Minister and the Legislative Council and will not be 
censured by superior officers ignorant of the local conditions and 
under the influence of the apparent necessity of iipholding caste 
or class claims. 

73. The only objection which to our mind is real is the placing 
of these departments under the control of the communal Legisla- 
tive^ Councils and Ministers who are the nominees of such 
Legislative Councils. As the earlier apprehensions with regard 
to Indian control have proved to be unfounded, there is reason 
to think that the apprehensions as to the future with regard to 
Ministers and the Legislative Councils will also prove unfounded. 
The objection is that the Councils will be dominated by sectional 
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or communal feelings, that the Ministers will be compelled to 
act in accordance with the views of their supporters and there- 
fore the administration might suffer. This objection can only 
apply to Ministers who come into power through separate 
electorates ,* and it is therefore a strong argument for the aboli- 
tion of separate electorates. If the Government get rid of sepa- 
rate electorates such objections cannot be raised ; and it is unfair 
that those resjionsible for separate electorates, or who would now 
press for their continuance, should put forward these objections. 

74. Failure to realise this fact has led to a good deal of con- 
fusion in the evidence. We shall quote the following passages 
from the evidence of an important witness, Mr. F. C. Griffith, 
(JS.I., Inspector-General of Pohce in the Bombay Presidency. 

CoJ. Lane-Fox. 

Q. 27. I suppose your main troubles are due to communal 
difficulties “? — ^A. At present, yes. 

Q 29. Do you find you can use only certain portions of your 
force in certain eases ? If there is trouble either of a Muhamma- 
dan or Hindu character, have you to use certain sections of your 
force to deal with it ? — A. No. The rank and -file are polir^emtn 
firsl and Hindus or Muhamwadans afterwards. (The italics are 
ours.) 

Q. 30. The fact that so many troubles are due to that particu- 
lar question makes the proposal to make law and order a trans- 
ferred subject instead of a reserved one more difficult, because t le 
main trouble which might imperil law and order would be com- 
munal ? — A. Yes. 

Q. 31. Therefore the Minister might sometimes be in a great 
difficulty, if it was a communal trouble which affected his own 
particular party — A. Yes. 

The Chair man. 

Q. 80. Then I would like you to teU me one other thing, so as 
to be clear and frank about it. Supposing that there is a sudden 
outburst of trouble of an intensely communal kind, which is your 
impression of the public feeling ^ Is the ordinary public here 
equally satisfied if there is communal trouble, to have the police 
handled by an efficient police officer who is himself of either one 
conflicting party or the other, or does the public, in a case like 
that, show any desire to have the situation handled by an English 
policeman, not, I suggest, at all because the English policeimm 
is any better man, but because he is neither of one side nor the 
other, by race or religion. Is that how you find it ? — A. I think 
that is so. 

Q. 81. Tell us within your experience how you find it is ^ — 
A. Within the last month or two we have had a serious outbreak 
of communal disorder in a place called Godhra, in this Presi- 
dency. It so happens that the Superintendent of Police there is 
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a Muhammadan. He is a very fine police officer, and also a very 
fine Muhammadan ; he is known, in fact, as the Maulvi Sahib, 
which I think is rather significant, because it means that he is 
a man who is really a true follower of his own religion. There 
was straight away an outcry from the leading Hindus of that 
locality, demanding his immediate transfer, and they even went 
so far as to suggest that he himself had prompted the not, 
although he was not there at the time, and a lot of loose state- 
ments were made which must have made his position extremely 
invidious , but he has been working very well indeed, and in- 
vestigating the eases We have given him the assistance of some 
officers who cannot be accused of communal bias one way or the 
other, both of whom are Parsis, just the same as we had to do 
at Broach for the actual investigation. 

Q 82. If [ follow what you are telling us, which is certainly 
very interesting, the sort of difficulty you seem to sketch is not, 
of course, the difficulty that the Indian officer is not a perfectly 
upright and responsible person, but that his own circumstances 
expose him to suspicion and attack ? — A. Yes, exactly. 

K. B. Bhutto. 

Q. 12.5. On what consideration ? It would only make the 
position of a Minister difficult, or do you think at the same time 
you will not be able to maintain the efficiency of the police ? — 
A. I do not fear that, what I fear is trouble afterwards. 1 would 
envisage a situation where the Minister was elected and sent to 
the House by the constituency where the riot took place. He is, 
we will say for the sake of argument, a member of one of tlie two 
conflicting communities. No policeman would dare to act if he 
had doubts as to what might happen to him afterwards when the 
time came to sweep up the pieces. This is why, in broad outline, 
T think it would be extremely dangerous to transfer law and 
order at present. 

Rao f^ahij) Patil. 

Q. 169. 1 want to know your difficulty about transferring your 
department to popular control. Considering those difficulties, 
cannot you answer my question ?— A. The reason 1 gave before 
was that 1 did not think it right that a police officer should be 
I^ced under the orders of a Minister who might threaten his very 
office, his emoluments, his whole political career. The easie.st thing 
m the world for him to do would be to sacrifice the police officer 
in order to maintain his position, and frankly, I do not feel that 
the time has come when we should be absolutely safe and certain 
that that would never happen ; and until I do have that feeling 
myself! should always be antagonistic to the transfer of the police 
department to a Minister who is responsible to the electorate.. 
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Q. 178. Have you any experience of receiving complaints 
against European officers also in times of communal tension being 
partial to one side or the other ? — A, Yes, we have had. 

Sir Han Singh Gour. 

Q 235. You say you would not allow law and order to be 
placed in charge of an Indian Minister ? — A, Yes. 

Q 236. I suppose you have no objection to law and order 
being placed in charge of an Indian member ? — ^A. No. 

Q. 240, With the experience you have of working under an 
Indian member you have no objection to law and order being 
administered by an Indian member ? — A. I should like to make 
it perfectly clear that my objection is not to the Indian^ but to 
his being dependent upon poiDular vote. That is the difference. 
It is not anything racial and 1 should hke to make this point very 
clear. 

fhe position "^5. These questions show, as pointed out, a misconception of 

jxaiSned. the Indian position. Difficulties similar to these have been raised 
to the transfer to Indians of any control of the administration. 
They have been answered before. But as the Commission has 
examined no Indian witnesses who are competent to deal with 
these questions, it is only right that we should state what has 
passed before. It used to be stated formerly that Indians are in- 
competent by their character to deal with riots and other troubles 
of a similar nature. It was proved, however, before the Public 
Services Commission that while surrounding districts under Eng- 
lish officials in Bengal were seething with disaffection _and riots, 
the district under "Indian control was peaceful — ^without any 
trouble. It has now been proved that Indian members of the 
Executive Council in charge of the administration of police and of 
laiv and justice in the provinces of Madras, the Central Provinces, 
the United Provinces and Burma, acquitted themselves to the 
satisfaction of all European officers, and the witness whom w^e 
have quoted states that he has no objection whatever to Indian 
members of Executive Councils on the reserved side deal- 
ing with these questions. (See Qs. 235, 236, 240.) His objec- 
tion is only to transferring them to the control of the Councils, 
as now constituted, and there is a good deal of truth in this. 
After the reforms, when communal electorates were introduced 
and appointments were made on communal lines, the objection 
was raised by Indian politicians that the men so appointed were 
subject to communal influences, and that very often they were 
responsible for carrying out their duties under such influences. 
The Director of Public Instruction in Bombay puts this point 
very clearly. The chief result of. the Eeforms is the emphasis 
they have given to differences of religion and caste owing to the 
system of speicial representation which they have set up.’* 
The obvious remedy, therefore, is the elimination of communal 
electorates and the substitution of joint electorates. 
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76. There has always been an objeetion against English 
officials on the ground that they act under the influence of sub- 
ordinates and favour one side^or the other, according to the com- 
munal influence of their subordinates. It is also a co}nplaint 
against them that their mam consideration is the enforcement 
of peace, even the peace of death, irre^ective of the rights, even 
fundamental rights, of the parties involved. They are often 
swayed by a natural feeling in favour of the weaker party with- 
out reference to the rights of the other party. In some respects 
it is also alleged that they are animated by political bias. It 
is untrue, therefore, to say that as between the conflicting races 
of India the Englishman is invariably accepted as an impartial 
person. This fact appears from the statement of the Inspector 
General in Q. and A 178, given above. It is admitted also in 
the memorial presented to us by the All-India Association of 
European Servants, where they state that though the services 
rendered by European officers, when communal troubles break 
out, are at the time gratefully acknowledged by those chiefly 
concerned, the advanced politicians almost invariably have fault 
to find with the measures taken to restore the peace, if they 
do not actually attribute its breach to the machinations of 
Government and its European officers.'^ The oiSeers in question 
are thus not above impeachment. In the case of Indian officials 
that impeachment arises out of communal prejudice intensified 
by communal electorates and surely cannot avail those who are 
themselves responsible for communal electorates. So Oar as we 
can see, therefore, it cannot be advanced as a reason against 
the transfer of law and order. The only remedy is the elimina- 
tion of separate electorates. 


77. Moreover, in the future Legislative Councils even if 
separate electorates are retained, all classes of Hindus- Brahmin, 
non-Brahmin, etc., are likely to be adequately represented. The 
future members of the Government will not be appointed by 
foreigners. They will have to secure the support of the majority 
of the Legislature to retain their position. They are not Ihore- 
tore Ukely to commit the kind of injustice that is implied in this 
charge. If it appears that in the peculiar circumstances of a 
province intolerable tyranny would still arise, the only remodv 
IS that m such a province unless separate electorates are abolished 
or the communities work in harmony, there should be no nrol 

demand it must agree to abolish 
accept joint electorates. Otherwise 
there should not be any substantial advance. 

aL to wHch »?^ated by communal considerations, 
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on account of the playing of music before mosques are con- 
cerned, they are due to the failure of the magistracy and poljce 
to enforce the law. In the eighties of the last centuiy this 
question lirst arose in Madras. The law was enunciated by 
the High Court, and riots due to this cause are practically a 
thing of the past in that Presidency. The law, as laid down 
by tiie High Court, has now been accepted by the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council about two or three years ago, and 
iTb enforcement throughont India is bound to put an imd to 
the trouble. The case is the same as regards cow slaughter. 
The Muslims are entitled to slaughter coWs subject to any 
municipal regulations or laws. In all such instances Indian 
Magistrates and superior police officers, whether Muhammadan 
or Hindu, have seldom failed in their duties, and if communal 
tension is not to grow and these riots are to he put an end 
to. ii seems essential, in our opinion, that the law should be 
strictly enforced. Indian officers are, in our opinion, better 
filled to enforce the law and prevent riots. 


VI. 


Second Chambers in the Provinces 


Para. 104 of the Report of the Committee. 

79. Under the terms of reference we are required specially 
to report upon the question whether the establishment of 
second chambers of the Local Legislatures is or is not desirable 
Ordinarily the second chamber is intended as a protection 
against hasty legislation by the popular chamber, against 
tyrannical legislation against a particular class or minority, and 
against careless* legislation. In India the question of the second 
chamber has to be dealt with on different lines and on different 
principles. 


Earlier 
proposals for 
a Second 
Chamber. 


80. In 1919 the majority of the Government of India were in 
favour of second cliambers in the provinces, not on any of the 
grounds stated above, but to enable the Executive Governmeut 
to pass any legislation they considered essential. One member 
dissented from that view on the ground that the Governor 
himself should undertake the task which, according to his 
colleagues, would devolve on a second chamber. The question, 
according to him, was not whether it is necessary to create a 
second chamber in order to protect the people of the country 
against a popular chamber ; but whether such powers as are 
required for protection against the popular chamber must vest 
in the Governor or in a second chamber created for that pur- 
pose. For it must he remembered that we cannot have both ; 
since a Governor will scarcely venture to act against the united 
opinion of a popular chamber and of an upper chamber ; it 
would not be safe for him to do so. 
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81 Notv in the in'ovinces "where il is proposed to create a Ai'.ument® 
second chamber the Ooi'ernor may be empoivered if necessary agamsta 
to take part in the administration. He would, in any case, be 
entitled to veto a Bill passed by the popular chamber. He maj’’ 
also be allowed not to give his sanction at once but to reserve it 
for consideration. He would then have all the powers wliich 
may be exercised by a second chambei ; though we do not think 
anybody would suggest that there should be a final power of 
veto In a second chamber. Now' we are not aware that there 
is a second chamber anjuvliere where the Governor has the 
above powers over the popular chamber. The ease for a second 
chamber becomes weaker when w’e remember that, not the 
Governor alone but the Governor-General and the Secretary of 
State have got the pow'er of veto over legislation passed by a 
provincial Council. 

82. Again, a second chamber in India would consist of the Ditto, 
nobility, plutocrats and ad other representatives of privilege, 
wealth and power. In the days that are coming we expect 
that the popular chamber would emancipate women from the 
tyranny of religious and customary laws, and give them equal 
rights with men in every department of life. Such measures 
would meet with strong opposition in the upper chamber and 
would, in all probability, be thrown out. But if it is the 
Governor in whom the power of veto is vested, the probabilities 
are that he, far from vetoing the measure, would render all 
possible support to the passing of the measure into law. 

Take again the case of any measure passed in favour of the 
depressed classes, untouchables or tenants. In aU these cases 
an upper chamber would stand in the way of the popular cham- 
ber ; whereas if the power is left to the Governor the 
probabilities are that he would not veto the measure. Con- 
versely if a measure is passed in the Council supporting ortho- 
doxy against women, supporting wealth and influence against 
the weak and the helpless, an upper chamber is sure to support 
those laws ; but if it is the Governor who is to deal with them 
he would in all probability veto them. Thus, the question is 
whether the powers which are intended to prevent tyraniiioal 
legislation should be vested in the Governor— a representative 
of western civilisation who_ would act in accordance with the 
principles of that civilisation, or in an upper chamber who 
would represent orthodoxy, wealth and property, and would 
generally be opposed to real progress. There is scarcely any 
doubt about the right answer to this question. 

88, An upper chamber may also be subject to the influences Dittow 
wbieh we wish to guard against in the case of the popular 
chamber. The upper chamber itself may be stampeded into 
legislation by a popular wave of passion. Those who remember 
the course of the Rowlatt Bill will know what we mean. On that 
occasion every non-official member of the LegMative Assmbl^,, 

I 
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including nominated members and those who invariably voted 
with die Government voted against the Eowlatt Bill for ihe only 
reason that there was a strong popular agitation against Uie 
Bill which compelled them to vote against it An upper cham- 
ber in such cases ma}" not be a safeguard against hasty, impulsive 
or oppressive action. 

81 Again another reason is that if the upper chamber is 
endowed with these powers we ’will be placing die Governor 
in an awkward position vis-a-vis tlie upper chamber The 
measure m^iy have received his full consideration and siipiiort. 
We will be authorising the -upper chamber to veto a measure 
which a Governor has considered necessary. For all these 
reasons we are of opinion that in principle an upper chamber 
is not required wherever the Governor is entitled to carry out 
The purpose for vrhieh an upper chamber is to be created. 

85. AU the above arguments have reference to the qiic:,tion 
whether the Governor or a second chamber should act as a check 
on the popular chamber. Now, leaving aside the Governor and 
confining ourselves solely to the second chamber, the two im- 
portant quebiions that arise for consideration are (a) what is to 
be the constitution of the second chamber, and (&) what aie the 
steps to lie taken to remove a deadlock between the two cham- 
bers ? On the first question we are confronted at once by the 
fact that in any second chamber commiinalism is bounrl to be 
introduced , the lliislims, Sikhs and other minority com- 
munities will claim to have representation in it. If communal 
representation could be dispensed with ui the popular chamber 
and confined to the second chamber, there might bo something 
to say for the latter ; but there is no chance of timt. Those who 
claim communal representation in the second chambci insist on 
being allowed to retain such representation in the popular cham- 
ber. Again, if all the members of the second chamber are to 
be elected, we will be practically getting rid of responsible 
government The ministers in the popular chamber can hardly 
be held responsible then for the proper administration of the 
various subjects -which are entrusted to them. Moreover, we 
take it the franchise for the second chamber will be such as to 
bring into the second chamber men of property, commercial 
representatives, and men who have held high offices under the 
Government. Conflicts between the two Houses are lilcely to 
be frequent. Further, representatives of these classes now 
sitting in the popular chamber cannot reasonably be allowed to 
continue to sit there when a place is found for them in the 
second chamber. But this would be to their own detrimCTit 
and to the detriment of the other chamber, which will not have 
the benefit of their counsel. The method proposed for removing 
deadlocks is a joint conference and a decision by the majoril^y. 
This result attained by the present constitution itself , under 
which aU these members, that is, the men of property and repre- 
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sentatives of commerce and industry, are elected by their own 
special electorates to the popular chamber. In all the proposals 
which have been placed before us, there is a provision for 
nomination by the Government of of&eials and non-officials. We 
have found that the official bloc and the nominated bloc have bem 
responsible for the breakdown of the reforms It is unthinkable, 
therefore, to re-introduce this system in an indirect form. On 
the whole we arc against the eistablishment of second chambers in 
the Provinces except in the one case recommended by the Com- 
mittee 

VIL 

The Depressed Glasses. 


Paras. 78 and 79 of the Report of the Commiitce. 

86. If it •were possible to lower the franchise so a.s to give Suggestionl 
votes to the Depre.ssed Classes, agricultural labour and IIill 
Tribes we would Avillingly accept the proposal ; but the official 
opmion IS that the franchise cannot be so lowered A special 
franchise for the Depressed Classes alone v'ould not be fair. If 
the Depressed Classes are to have a special privilege in this 
matter, it will constitute a legitimate grievance to those, who are 
admittedly much better fitted than them to exercise the franchise, 
whether we take education, property, or any other test The 
latter should also get the same franchi.se, otherwise they will be 
left unable to defend 'themselves against the attacks of the 
repre.senlatives of the Depre.ssod Classes. If by lowering the 
franchise or by adult .suffrage all the ela,sse,s are given repre- 
sentation. there wdl be no injustice. 

87. Separate electorates for the depressed ela.sses are inad- Separate 
visable. There is a great political danger that separate electorates 
will immediately expose the depressed classes to communistic 
influences Again we have the experience of the Muhammadan 
separate electorates before us. They have, been productive of mis- 
chief and admittedly they do not lead to self-government. The 
Muhammadans are strong enough to take care of themselves and 
therefore, while separate electorates have intensified the gulf 
between them and the TIiiidus, neither community has been 
crushed by the other. But in the ease of the Depressed Classc.'i 
the result wiU be altogether different. Under separate electorates, 
the caste Hindus being hostile to them, they will not he able to 
hold their o'wn. • 


88. In joint electorates, it is possible that for the first 
few elections the depressed classes will be entirely under the 
influence of their landlords and caste Hindus ; but increasing 
pohtical coMcio^ess will free them more and more from such 
influence. Further, there is no reason why in the matter of 
representatira they should he givefn preferential treatment over 
labour and Hill Tribes. All these classes require the same degree 

I2 
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of protection and representation. Lastly to brand certain classes 
as Depressed Classes is also to make them enemies to the other 
classes for ever, with no hope of religious or social uplift. 

89. As these classes under the present conditions will always 
act only under outside pressure, often very undesirable, Sir 
Sankaran Nair is of opinion that they should be represented by 
nomination The e^dls of nomination in the provinces would 
now disappear as ail subjects would be transferred The 
Governor should be empowered to nominate representaiives of 
'these classes before the Council itself is formed so that the 
Ministers will have no voice in their nomination 

VIII. 

The Central Government. 

Para. 123 of the Report of the Committee. 

90. The burden of the war debt is almost crushing England,. 
She has mortgaged her future to meet this obligation, and every 
device will be adopted to lighten and ease her burden The 
difference between devices legitimate and illegitimate is often 
indistinct. With interest combined with power it is only natural 
that she should try, if possible, to shift her burden to India^ 
in a way which Indian public opinion would not support. 
England’s prosperity depends on her exports : India’s cotton 
duties were abolished in the interests of Lancashire. So far 
as coarser counts are concerned, her supremacy is over : so far 
as the finer counts are concerned the science and the industry 
of Germany and Japan have challenged her supremacy and it 
will soon be a thing of the past. Lancashire unemployment will 
be a strong temptation to the British Government to dump 
England’s goods in India. In other respects also her share of 
the oversea commerce of the world has declined. Iron, steel, 
shipbuilding have suffered. The Governments and the people 
have not been able, in spite of strenuous efforts, to regain their 
old position so far as these are concerned. This loss of trade 
has materially contributed to the distressing problem of tmem- 
ployment. In a situation like this, a vigilant Indian Parliament 
and a firm Indian Finance member, supported by that Parliament 
and able and willing to carry out its behests, are indispensable. 

91. The burden of English unemployment has to be viewed 
in relation to economic conditions in India. England is 
examining the economic relations between herself and the various 
countries of the world, to discover ways of expanding her trade. 
Since the war she has lost a big share of her markets * her 
manufacturers and financiers are combining in close co-operation 
with her banks and trade organisation^. They are supported by 
the British Government with its fuU strength. Members of 
Government act as commercial travellers. The organisation of 
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Iier industry is being improved and the competition between her 
and the other countries for the Indian market is proving 
destructive to India Indian manufacturers are negligible , we 
have scarcely any financiers ; our banks depend on English 
banks ; we hav'e no powerful trade organisation. The Govern- 
ment is not giving us the assistance needed, and without such 
assistance no industry can be organised in India. The Inland 
carrying agencies, railways, etc., the shipping, both inland and 
foreign, are under foreigners in competition with Indian busi- 
ness. Raihvays are built for import from and export to foreign 
countries Foreign goods can be conveyed cheaper to Indian 
markets than Indian-made goods. England and other countries 
are trying to exclude foreign goods that compete wdth home-made 
goods" We should have the same powder to carry out that policy 
if necessary. Without a vigilant Indian Parliament in full con- 
trol of her finances and commerce, not acting under the control 
of a Secretary of State pledged and hound to support Englamrs 
interests and a reactionary Council, who have opposed and who 
will strenuously oppose Indian aspirations, India will continue 
down-tiodden and oppressed, without mamifaclurers, bankers, 
traders and trade organisations able to hold their own in the 
markets of the V'ciid 

92 England, with all her resources and energy and large con- 
cerns controlling enormous capital, finds difficulty in competing 
with America in her own Colonies and Dominions although 
their sympathies are towards her. What chance has India 
got in this direction wdthont eonti'ol of her own destiny in 
finance and commerce. It is said, rightly or wrongly, that 
Indian industries do not get, while English industries do get, 
capital cheaply, because the banks are in English liands. Our 
gold reserves are not held in India, but in England, really for 
the benefit of England and veiy much to the loss of India ; 
the efflux of gold to India would otherwise intensify the situation 
in England. Compai’e this policy with that of England to 
prevent efflux of gold. No reform in the Indian financial system 
is now possible without a popular Parliament and a free Indian 
Finance member, untrammelled by the Cbuncil of the f^ecretary 
of State. 

93 A po^verfnl and growing party in England considers that 
for effieieiiey of production, the British Empire must become 
a fiscal unit to compete with the mass production of the 
United States, or of economically federated Europe. Indian 
wage levels and her standards of living are far below those in 
England. India is indirectly exercising pressure on the wages 
of the English workmen, and already attempts are being made 
by representatives of English labour, assisted for ulterior reasons 
by communists, to take steps which, in the opinion of Indian 
capitalists, will ruin Indian industries. One party in England 
wants complete inter-Empire Free Trade, The Dominions are, 
of course, able to and will take care of their own interests. But 
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India without a popular Parliament eonlroliiUg her own finance 
and industries untrammelled by the Secretary ot* State and his 
Council, will not be able to take eare of herself against an 
English GoTcrnment which accepts that policy. Without 
India's adhesion inter-Empire Free Trade is impracticable ; but 
she cannot protest successfully against any step ^yhicli W’ould 
stand in the way of her owm industrial deTc]o[)iav.iil. England 
has precticaliy reduced India to the position oL' a mere purveyor 
of agricultural produce for the industries cf Engbiid. The 
Eeport of the recent Linlithgow ComiiiisSiOLu if not intended, 
IS certainly calculated to bring about that ro'-'ult Winl- i'aliy 
desirous of co-operating wutli the English CTOvermnent footer 
her agriculture and increase her natural re'-’oiirces, India ^vants 
to foster industries which can be developed in India She 'would 
resist anything yrhicli may interfere wntn this policy. For this 
purpose she wants not only full control of her iinanc^s and 
industries, but power to resist any economic or Snancdal pressure 
that may be put on her. She also wants an Indian tiiiance 
Member under Indian Parliamentary control. Then alone will 
our capital, our savings be used for our own national develop- 
ment and not for the benefit, of other intere-'ls. We have 
already referred to England's attempt to raise Indian wage 
levels with a view, not so much to benefit India, as to approxi- 
mate it to the English levels to benefit her own capitalists and 
workmen ; bid England wants, if possible, also to get rid of 
any tariff 'wh'eh might affect her but w^hieh India might require 
on account of her lack of industrial experience and her subordina- 
tion to England. There is little doubt that England will force 
Imperial Preference on India ; and without Indian independence 
in finance and industry India will not be able to secure any fair 
return. India wauls, in these respects, to make the best bargain 
not only with all the other countries, but also v^ith England. If 
Englishmen are in control they cannot be fairly expected to make* 
any bargain vath any foreign country on belialf of India whieli 
may interfere with their ov/n commercial rolatifus with that 
country, and it wmuld be unnatural to expect Englidimcn to do 
anything required in Indian nite^’ests -which may not be to the 
advantage of, or may be injurious to, England. Tf control is 
left in their hands, we migh^- expect a repetition of the story of 
the cotton duties. 


JiKtary 94 That taxation and expenditure should be entirely under 
Indian control without any interference by the Secretary of State 
? * or the Parliament, will also appear when we consider the Indian 

£ military expenditure In connection with this matter there are 

' two considerations to be borne in mind. There is no ray of hope 

for the reduction of the burden of the taxpayer in Great Britain 
except through disarmament. The Imperialist Party will there- 
fore try to make good any deficiency in armaments by making 
India pay for them. The next great war, it is said, will be 
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foiiglit in the East and the Pacific ; the military burden oi India, 
already" lieaTv, vrili tneii be increased to an intolerable degree. 

95. It lias beer generalh" stated that the British element of the 
Army in India is treated by the AYar Office as part of their 
general reser^ e Yrhieh vrould be araiiable for Imperjal piirpo>ses in 
an emergency indeed some per:ions go so far as to state that 
the War Ofilce are deliberately keeping this reserve in the East 
at the expense of the Indian taxpayer. Attempts have been mad<" 
in some quarters recently to controvert these statements and to 
maintain that tlie British element m the Army in India is cal- 
culated by the Government of India to meet its own require- 
ments Tins however is in direct contradiel ion to what Lord 
Curzon stated dobbcratply in the following words : — 

I have seen It frequently stated, even by high authority, in the 
eouise of the i>resent war, that the Indian Army is raised, trained 
and equipped for service in India alone or upon its frontiers, and 
that the call to external warfare was therefore both novel and dis- 
concerting. Such a cia,ini would not only be indignantly repudiated 
by the Indian Army itself, but it iinds no foundation in history. 
During the past half-century, the foreign campaigns in which that 
Army has been employed, greatly to its credit and glory, have 
extended from Egypt and even Ashanti on tho West, to China on the 
East, and have embraced most of tho mtervening countries. Even 
before this war began it was the pride of the Indian Army that its 
British units saved Natal m the Boor War of 1899-1900, that it 
rescued the Legations at Peking in 1900, and that on its banners 
were inscribed the names of hard-fought engagements in almost every 
part of the Afiican and Asiatic continents.^’ 

The Indian Aimy, in fact, has always possessed, and has been 
proud of possessing a triple function ; the preservation of internal 
peace in India itself ; the defence of the Indian frontiers ; and pre- 
paredness to embark at a moment’s notice for Imperial service in 
other parts of tho globe. In this third aspect Tnclia has for long 
been one of tho most important units in tho scheme of Brilish Imperial 
Dofenco, providing tho British Govoruinent with a striking force 
always ready, of admirable eJUciency and assured valour,” 

If Lord Curzou was right, and lie know what he was talking 
about, prima facie tho military budget must be cut down by 
about onc-third at once since we understand that ono-third of the 
Army is kept for the maintenance of internal security, onc-third 
for the defence of the frontier, and one-tliird as covering troops. 
According to this opinion the budget should be reduced from 
forty millions to less than thirty millions. At any rate, without 
an Indian Finance Alcmber o£ the Government of India and 
without an elected popular chamber to uphold him, India ^s claim 
in this respect cannot expect to receive adequate consideration. 

96. Assuming for the sake of argument that part of India’s 
Army did not form units in the British scheme of defence, as 
Lord Ourzon put it, it is plain enough that when India most 
needed her army, it was taken away el^where. On the outbreak 
of war, troops trained at her expense were not retained in India 
for her own purposes, but w^ere dispatched to France. More than 
500 officers of the Indian Army who were on leave in England 
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•were used for tlie purpose of training’ British recruits not under 
Indian control, and it is stated that from the beginning of the 
■war until the end of 1916 over 2,600 British officers were drawn 
from India for Imperial purposes apart from those who accom- 
panied their units abroad. For ail this India should hare been 
paid, and would in ail probability have been paid ; at any rate, 
her clanns would have been pressed if Finance had been a 
transferred subject, her Finance Member an Indian and the 
Government of India independent of the Secretary of State It 
may be said that when British troops were taken away territorial 
divisions were sent to India. But India was entitled to the 
service of troops, recruited, trained and kept by her. If the 
territorials were sufficient, the others were unnecessary. The real 
truth is that England wanted her troops trained at India’s 
expense to be sent back to form reserves of the Home Army. 

97. The foreign foes whom India has to fear are Afghanistan 
and Soviet Russia. The menace of Afghanistan disappeared 
with the rise of the Sikhs. That event shows at any rate that 
British troops are unnecessary to ward off an attack from Afghani- 
stan. The danger from Soviet Russia is due to British Im- 
perialism. That danger, if real, precludes disarmament in Eng- 
land. To carry out disarmament in England and not only refuse 
it in India but to increase the armaments there would seem to 
justify the suspicion that it is the policy of Great Britain to carry 
out disarmament not really in the interests of peace but only to 
assist the English taxpayer and transfer the burden of the in- 
creasing military expenditure to India. A stronger argument for 
bringing the military budget under Indian control can scarcely 
be imagined. 

98. One-third of the Army in India is said to be kept to pre- 
serve internal peace and tranquillity. It is argued that for this 
purpose it is necessary to maintain a certain number of British 
troops in India ; and the larger part of the British garrison of 
some 60,000 men, namely, 28 out of the 45 battalions, are allotted 
to internal security purposes. It has been stated before us that 
it would not be right to ask Indian troops to shoot Indians in 
riots, etc., and that therefore British troops are and have been 
employed for that purpose. As a matter of fact this is not borne 
out by recent occurrences. The British troops were employed 
to carry out measures for the suppression of plague in Poona 
towards the end of the last century, and it is from that episode 
that the alienation of the Indians from the Government took its 
origin. The British troops, we feel certain, will no longer be 
employed for similar purposes. 

The next great event which required the use of troops was the 
disturbances which followed Lord Ourzon’s partition of Bengal, 
The Muslims were on the side of the Government, upholding the 
partition ; the Hindus who opposed the partition were supposed 
to be the offenders ; the troops employed were the Gurkhas and 
not the British. 
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In the Punjab riots also the troops employed 'were the Hindu 
Ourkhas. 

One more instance is furnished by the Moplah riots in Malabar, 

The leaders there were both Muslims and Hindus. One of the 
latter is still in prison in spite of the repeated protests of the 
Legislative Council On that occasion British troops were first 
employed ; and for assisting the troops the Hindus were attacked 
by the Moplahs, who considered it an act of treachery to them- 
selves. The outbreak was finally quelled by Indian troops, the 
Gurkhas and the Kachins, who alone could follow the Moplahs 
into the lulls That British trooiis are indispensable for quelling 
riots and Indian troops are not employed for the purpose is not 
thus a fact ; in fact, it is now well recognised that it would be 
very impolitic to employ British troops ; because greater resent- 
ment is felt against the Government on account of anything done 
by British troops ; and if one may judge from the practice in 
recent times it has become the fixed policy of the Indian Govern- 
ment (0 employ Indian troops alone wherever possible. 

99. Before the mutiny the troops were intended both for war The PoKoe 
and for maintaining internal peace ; but when the mutiny was 
quelled, the police force was exeated in order to keep the peace. SeoSity, 
If it has not been entirely successful for the purpose for which 

it was created, the fault lay with those who are responsible for 
the organisation of the force. There is little doubt that in Indian 
hands the police will be a force quite efficient for t)ic purpo^se foe 
wdiieli it was formed ; and the troops may lie disiionsed with 
except for purposes for which they might bo omployod m England 
A vigilant Elected Chamber with an Indian Finance member, 
acting under its control, or an Indian Government free froni 
influence of the Secretary of State Avould see to it that an efficient 
police force is^ organised and that troops are not ko])t to perforin 
the duties which the police ought legitimately to perform. The 
military budget would thus be cut down by the amount required 
for the troops which are now kept for police purposes. 

100. We shall now deal with the troops that are kept to deal Frontier 
with the frontier tribes. This service was performed according Tnbes. 
to all accounts not less efficiently than at present by the l^unjab 
Frontier Irregular Force of about 12,000 men under the Govern- 
ment of Punjab. No British troops were required. The place of 

that force is no\v taken by tlio military at far groat er expense ; 
the military budget has swe]]('d on that account hy a large sum. 

An Indian Finance Member under an elected Chamber would 
not have allowed this. He would only have allowed the retention 
in India of British troops sufficient for the purpose for which 
they ought to be kept and even with regard to them ho would 
aave followed the policy of the Bast India Company ; that is, 

Jtiiiglish trooxis would have been recruited for permaxiont scxwico 
m India, not to be sent back to England to form a reserve for 
S India Company was able to recruit 

English soldiers for that purpose in days when mortality among 
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tile troops T\*as veiy much greater than it i^. novv" and liie in 
India meant exile in a very unliealthy country, it should not be 
very difiieiilt novr for the Indian Gcvernment to get the troops 
•which they want. 

101. For these reasons the Indian military budget requires the 
careful scrutiny of the Indian Legislative Assembly and of an 
Indian Finance Member. But when we take into consideration 
the payments made in England, the ease for Indian Iloine Rule 
becomes very much stronger. Take the question of the capitation 
rate, the cost of raising, training, equipping and transporting 
annual reliefs and drafts from England. In 1907 the India 
OfBce, through their representatives, Sir J. Edge and 
Sir Beauchamp Duff, contended that the capitation rate ought 
to be abolished and resisted the claim of the War Office m respect 
of it. An arbitrator decided against them. The Government of 
India, however, continued to resist this claim up to 1928 when it 
was apparently decided that the questions involved should be 
submitted for the consideration of an independent tribunal. The 
result may be anticipated in the absence of real Indian repre- 
sentation. But here we only wish to emphasise the fact that for 
twenty years the Government of India have continued to pay 
large sums of money on this account, although denying all the 
time the validity of the claim advanced against India. If tlie 
military budget had been subject to Indian control and if India 
had a Finance Member of her own choice or fche Indian Govern- 
ment had their way, they w^ould not have made these payments. 
They would have insisted and obtained a decision of the questions 
involved. One can hardly expect, even now, a just decision 
unless there is a vigilant scrutiny of the hostile claim which can 
be made only by Indians acting under the Assembly’s control. 

102. Not only had India to pay the capitation rate while the 
case was sub judice ; while she was contesting the claim, the 
capitation rate was also increased from £7 10s. per head to 
£11 8s., and she had to pay tins money during the Great War, 
although at that time there was no transportation of the annual 
drafts and relief Surely it was not for India's use that troops 
were raised and trained during the war-time nor was there any 
despatch of troops to India. No real representative of India 
would have allowed this payment to be made. Again in 1924 
the rate of £11 Ss. per head was raised to £28 10s., with retro- 
spective effect from 1st April, 1920, and yet the. Government in 
England arc not satisfied. There are also further claims amount- 
ing to more than £70,000,000 or £80,000,000 all arising out of 
the fact that India sent her troops to the assistance of England. 
If slie had not sent any, but retained her troops in India itself^ 
nothing would have been payable to England. 

103. The entire claim against India is based on the generous 
and voluntary offer made by the Legislative Council which 
contains a good number of Government officials, that India 
would bear the cost of her own troops overseas. It is on this 
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vokintaiy otter chat England rests her claim for ihis huge eon- 
tribiition It Avas only AvlixUi an Indian Member of *ihr Council 
ot the Secretary of State iiointed out to the Secretary for War 
that at the time India made a contribution of £100 000,000 to 
England there Avas an nnderstaiiding that no further contribu- 
tion AA'Ould be asked for, that tlie English Treasury refrained 
from enforcing payment, and the English Cabinet agiet'd to 
leaA^e for llic present the ontstandmg war claims iinsett’' d. The 
English ("labiuet Avonld not liavo come to this co^lC^lr^lOll had 
the claim against Ihem not oeiui a strong one Tins insiance 
shoAVS that the military budget should therefore under 
Indian popular control if is to be done lo India 

104. Without any hesitaiion India sent lier troops iu Tight India’s 
Germany aa^uIi AAdiom, as Lord Our:non said, she liad <*uarreL eiJorts 
Indians aaou-c not fighting for their own country or poo])ie, they 
A?verc not engaged in a quarrel of their oaaui making. The cli- 
mate AAms ontirel}?' different to Avhat they AA’cre accuslomed to ; 

they had to face the severe northern Avmter. They had never 
before suffered heavy shell fire, had no experience of high ex- 
plosives, had never seen Avarfare in the air, Avere ignorant of 
modern trench fighting, and Avere exposed to all the latest and 
most scientific deA^elopments of the art of destruction. They 
Avere eoiifroidcd Avitli the most junverful and pitiless military 
machine the Avorld had over seen. They Averc rushed to the 
battletichl immediately Avhilo the Canadian troops and British 
territorials Avere dispatched to the >scene of action only after 
further training of several months. Naturally from the very 
start they suffered shattering losses. It is in tlic above terms 
that Lord Curzon describes India’s efforts. Towards the close 
of the Avar, Bripdicr-General Hobinson says India Avas ration- 
ing about a million men liosidns making large slii]anonts of 
foodstulTs to assist allbul troops and cmlians in tin* eastern 
Mcditcmnieaii. It Avas the Avlicat and vk-o Avhicli woro badly 
needed by lierself tluit slie sent, for the use of tlic allied troops 
and civilians. Tiio English Oovennneut made a lai‘ge profit 
out of this transaction as they r(‘ceived a far larger sinn than 
what was paid lo the Indian Tlyot from whom the materials 
Avere purchased. When the Western Front Avas being barely 
held and tbe Easteim Front had collapsed, the King-Emperor, 
thanking India for previou>s efrorts, ap])oaled to her for further 
assistance. Mr. Lloyd George’s cry of agony stirred fiidia to 
her depths. India rose to the call, though Aveak ami sinking 
under the efforts already made. But Avliilo her soldiers Avere 
returning home their Avelcome Avas the death wail of their bre- 
thren in the Punjab The echoes of "the appeal were lost in 
that lament. 

105. We were told during the war that England w^as fighting Change of 
for self-determination, freedom for all under foreign doraina- 

tion. Noav we are told by men Avho seem to have gone, to sleep 
during the War and Avoke up only recently, that we are unfit Bmeetho 
to manage local self-governing institutions, that Ave are not War, 
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fit to maa our own services. At tlie beginning of the war we 
were armed wdtli new modern weapons at Marseilles, and 
thrown into Hell Fire, wdiile English territorials were held back 
for further training. Field-Marshal French then said that the 
Indian troops had saved civilisation. Now it has been dis- 
covered that we are unfit to fight and were unfit to fight when 
pushed forward to meet the German soldiers of 1915-16, that 
we have no military aptitude and are therefore unfit even to 
receive any military training. 

Those who possess such a mentality cannot safely be placed 
in charge of India’s destiny. We consider their allegations 
a strong ground for conferring Dominion status on India. 

106. There is little doubt from the repeated attempts being 
made by the Admiralty that India will soon be called upon to 
pay her contribution for the Navy. Witliout Dominion status 
she will not be able to maintain the position taken up by Lord 
Morley who refused any contribution on the ground of the 
heavy military charges of Tm1ia, her contributions to Imperial 
Defence as a whole being fully proportionate to her resources, 
to her interests and to the advantages she derives as a member 
of the Empire. For these reasons he refused to submit the ques- 
tion to arbitration. The Admiralty have again twuee returned 
to the charge. This is an additional argument for Dominion 
status, or at least for the military budget being in Indian hands. 
Otherwise it would be practically impossible to save India from 
additional heavy burdens. 

107. There can scarcely be any real disarmament by England 
as long as India feels herself under bondage, as long as the 
Government of India consider that India must be governed 
by the sword and the Cabinet in England feel, or are led by 
persons who feel that so far as India is concerned England is 
sitting on a volcano. England recruits and trains soldiers at 
India’s expense ; she keeps them in India at India’s expense to 
be utilised anywhere, when needed ; they are brought back as 
Home reserves. There can be no real disarmament if this con- 
tinues. In Geneva the Prime Minister and the Foreign Secre- 
tary speak of the total renunciation of war for settling disputes 
between nations, but in India their lieutenants threaten to 
settle internal trouble if necessary 'by the use of the latest 
instruments of destruction We doubt whether a propagation 
of the peace spirit is possible as long as England’s voice, spirit 
and action are different in Europe from those in India. To 
ensure unity of spirit it seems essential that the policy of the 
Government of India should be under Indian guidance and the 
military budget under Indian control. 

108. It is said that instead of placing the military budget 
under Indian control, a certain fixed amount, say 45 or 50 crores, 
may be made non-votable by the Legislative Assembly and that 

only the excess over this amount may be submitted to the vote 
of the Assembly. The control of the Assembly can, however, 



be easily evaded by ineludiiig llie less defensible items in the 
non-votable list and only those items of expenditure which 
no responsible (lianiber would reject in the votable list. The 
onlj’' way to defeat this would be by subjecting* the whole bud- 
get votable and non-votable to careful scrutiny, or in other 
words bringing the. entire budget under the Indian controL 
Moreover, the right of the Assembly to deal with the milhary 
budget must be eo-extensive with the duty and responsibility 
of maintaining an adequate efficient force. We are there- 
fore unable to accept this proposal. 

109 But we recognise that Dominion status cannot be granted 
to India while the army is not under her control. It may not 
be right to ask England to place British troops under our 
control in order to carry on a Government which may not be in 
consonance with English ideas or standard>s. IE such be the 
case, and if England is so inclined, she can take the frontiers 
of India on the north-west and north-east under her own pro- 
tection, and allow Dominion status to India, But we do not 
demand this ; it must be done by England unasked and of her 
own free-will, if she finds that the conditions are favourable 
for such a step being taken. 

110 Assuming, however, that England is not inclined to 
take such a step and that we are not to get Dominion status 
until we have an army of our own, the question is what consti- 
tutional changes are indUspensable at the present day. We are 
of opinion that all questions relating to Finance, including the 
inilitary bixdgel, industry and commerce, must be in the hands 
of Indian Members acting under an Elected Chamber otherwise 
India will continue in the same misei-able position in which 
she is at present, all her resources exploited, her finances used 
for purposes not necessary for her or not in the interests of her 
progress and industrial development with the necessary result 
of alienation of India from England and all its consequences. 
It is possible that if full provincial autonomy is granted and all 
the funds collected in a province are left to it with only an 
obligation to pay to the Central Government the funds that are 
needed for that Government, as may be settled by an impartial 
body, the tensitin may not be so acute and the Provincial field 
might be sufficient to absorb the energies of local politicians. 
The Local Governments may then be able to carry on the nation 
building departments and indirectly act as a check on the mili- 
tary extravagance and other uncontrolled expenditure of the 
Central Government by requiring some proof of the necessity 
of the contribution which they may be asked to pay. The 
constitution and the powers of the Central Government will 
thus depend mainly upon the constitution of the Provincial 
Governmenta There is no doubt, however, that there should be 
an immediate move in the direction of responsibility in the 
Centre. The Committee have recommended that all the depart- 
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ments, except Defence and Foreign and Political relalions 
siLoiild be transferred. We are, liowever^ convinced that the 
^itaiy budget should be under the control of the Legislative 
^sembly. In this respect the Committee’s recommendations 
should not be accepted. 


111. At this stage we should like to make one suggestion. 
Taking into consideration the complexities of the problem of 
ihe Central Government we are of opinion that before any radi- 
cal changes are introduced the whole question .should be fulh- 
thrashed out with the co-operation of all important political 
parties m India. On general grounds it is desirable that the 
Indian people themselves should he given the largest possible 
share m the task of determining their own future constitution. 
For this purpose the Provincial Legislatures may be empowered 
.0 elect a certain number of members to the Legislative As- 
sembly chosen from the ranks of members of the Executive 
Cornell either ^ovineial or the Viceroy’s, ex-Miiiislers, and 
ex-Presidents of Ibiovincial Councils ; or a Committee of experts 
consisting of leaders of parties in the Assembly and ex-Members 
of the Executive Councils of the Governor-General and ilie 
I rovmeial Governors, and certain officials with an English poli- 
tician as President, may he appointed ; and the Assenffily 
strengthened as proposed above, or the Committee of experts 

a constitution for the 
Central Government and Legislature. Every proposal w^ould 
be fully considered from eveiy point of view • and meantime 
the new Provincial Councils which it is assumed will be set up 
?ion wilf the recommendations of the Statutory Comrail- 

and’th?^manuJ°* powers entrusted to ihem, 

ana tJie manner in which those powers are exereisf^i^ in 

*“ 7 ' 

about the Central Government. There are other arguments 
besides the one alluded to, which may he advanced support 
f the proposal to entrust to the Legislative Assembly for to 
th« pvopossd Oommitte,) the task of framing its oo“stL& 

the problem of the Profineiol eopstitu- 
tions, we have had, save in the case of the Central Provinces 

of b?,h “f Oomcils , and a larg^voS 

01 evidence, both oral and written, has been placed befnvn no 
^ regards the Central Government, 

wtness has been examined, but the work of the iohit corfef 

members of the Central Legislatnr?who“re7nVM°S to 

tioise m^estiona pnt forward and to submit counter nronr^-Tk 

from their own exneriencf^ ‘Rnf + x c^wnre. proposcus 
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into the Central Governmet should be carefully considered and 
based upon adequate information, not only as to what has taken 
place in the past, but as to the probable consequences of any 
constitutional changes that may be introduced. We think, 
therefore, that the proposal we have made should be given 
eficct to in preference to asking the Central Oominiilee or the 
Statutory Commission to solve the problem of the future con- 
stitution of the Central Government. If, however, the Govern- 
ment do not see their way to accept our proposal for a fresh 
Committee or for the re-constitution of the Assembly by the 
addition of experts as suggested by us, we accept the roeoin- 
mendations of the Central Committee with the modi fieal ion above 
stated. 


IX. 

The Aemy. 

Paras, 116 and 137 of the Reports of the Committee, 

113 As to the free admission of Indians into the army as Indians and 
officers, there has been considerable controversy. Viceroys have the Army, 
pleaded for Indians, the Civil Service have advocated their cause ; 
but practically to no effect A Committee was recently appointed 
with the Chief of the staff in India as President, and Indian 
public men and Indian officers of the Army as members to 
inquire into the question. The main recommendation of the 
Committee for the establishment of a Military (lollege in India, 
has not lieen carried out On the one hand it is said that a 
college will be opened only when the Military College at ^Sand- 
hurst can no longer accommodate Indian cadets ; and on the 
other hand conditions have been prescribed for tlni adinis»sion o£ 

Indians which make it practically certain that very few Indians 
will come to Sandhurst ; the age prescribed lieing such that no 
prudent Indian will send his son to England at that age. 

We may take it then that so far as the army is concerned the 
English Government is not going to do anything substantial for 
Indians. The Committee have decided that in the provinces of 
Madras and of Bombay, local armies may be raised partly to 
allow of the free admission of Indians into the army and partly 
for other reasons. Befoi*e going into the larger question we shall 
therefore deal with this question of the local armies. 

114. The grant of complete responsible Government is bound OaBolorthe 
up with the question of the maintenance of law and order and establishment 
internal security generally. Experience has proved that civil 
disorders frequently arise which are too serious to be dealt with 
by the ordinary police force. At present the civil authorities 
have the right, subject to certain limitations, to call upon the 
military to aid the civil power. It is uncertain whether this 
right either wiU or should be conceded to an autonomous Pro- 
vincial Government. It is obvious that the use of regular troops 
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may provoke the gravest conHeqnenees. It was the emi3loyiiient 
of soldiers to carry out the plague preventive measures at Poona^ 
the employment of troops to put down the agitation arising out 
of the Bengal partition, the emiiloyment of trooips at Amritsar 
and latterly in 1924 to quell the Alkali disturbances that largely 
contributecl to tlie present undesirable situation in India. In 
Madras we had recently the employment of the troops in 
Malabar which completely alienated the Muslims of that pai t of 
the country from the Government. It is desirable, therefore, that 
we should dispense with the use of Imperial troops aliogether^ 
A provincial army and militia will relieve the Imperial army of 
the necessity of providing troops for the maintenance of peace 
in the Province, it is often objected to the transfer of law and 
order that the British Government cannot allow their troops to 
be used in the enforcement of a policy with which they do not 
agree and which may be opposed to their views. No such argu- 
ment can be raised after the constitution of a provincial army. 
In fact the only objection taken by some Englishmen to the 
transfer of law and order in the Madras province is that the 
Ministry might dispense with the Malabar Special Police whicli 
they say is really not police but military. Far from that fear 
being well founded we believe that the Ministry will demand 
not only this special police force, but an army and militia. More- 
over a local army will provide a training ground for the youth 
of the Country and the claims of the Mahrattas and the other 
classes to enter the Imperial army can be satisfied by this 
provision. The British Government and the British Indian 
administration have perhaps unintentionally emasculated the 
Indians by depriving them of the military training. Thousands 
of men, especially the poorer classes, have been thrown out of 
work by refusal to admit them into the army. There is little 
doubt that the people of the Presidencies would welcome the 
proposal for Provincial Armies. 

In Madras • memorandum submitted by the Depressed Classes of 

Bemandof the Madras Presideuey says that they want — 
the^pressed e< ji^p^eseniation in the Services-^^ 

“ (a) Military , — 50 per cent, of the officers and the 
majority of the men in each nnit of the army should be 
recruited from the Depressed Classes ’ ' ; 

“ (b) Navy, — do.’’ 

The First Provincial Conference of the Depressed Classes 
passed this resolution : — This Conference requests the Govern- 
ment of India that recruitment for the rank and file of the army, 
navy and air forces should be- made mainly from the Depressed 
Classes.” 

The Adi-Dravidas of Southern Indian Districts maintain that 
it is their race that helped to bring the south under the British 
Government. They refer to the noble deed of the Pariahs 
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who contented themselves with han^i water, giving away the rice 
to the Britisher an the siege of Arcot,” and point out that “ the 
southern Indian blood that has been shed on the frontiers of 
Europe and the East in the war for eivihsation has been their 
blood.” 

116. The North Arcot District Dravidian Association and non- Of other 
Brahmin Caste Hindu Association point out that in the late 
German war it was their kith and kin that shed their life blood in 
the cause of the country on the battlefields of Prance and 
Belgium. They also say that “ so far as this Presidency is 
concerned there were about fifty regiments of Indians includ- 
ing Pioneers, Infantry and Lancers and that number is now 
reduced to about two Pioneer regiments. As we have already 
indicated, this is a martial district and it stands second or 
third in its contribution to the fighting strength. The Govern- 
ment by the reduction of the army has made the South less 
martial The reduction of the army has led to widespread 
unemplojuient Those who were quite capable of serving in the 
army had to go to South Africa, Ceylon, etc., in search of 
employment. The Indian portion of the army should be main- 
tained in its original strength There must be compulsory 
military training for students in the colleges. The reduction of 
the Indian army and the absence of compulsory military train- 
ing among students, have made the jieople unfit to defend tlieir 
own country. Army and Navy are shut out to the educated 
Indians and this has ltd to the growth of unemployment among 
the educated.” 

There are other memorialists who complain of their exclusion 
from the army. We need not refer to the caste Hindus like the 
Velmas and the Reddies in the Telugu districts, tlie Vella! as, 

Maravans, Gowndans, etc., in the Tamil districts and others 
who have shown themselves always willing and anxious for 
enlistment in the army. A local army and a local militia will 
satisfy their ambition and in some degree mitigate the growing 
discontent due to the exclusion of the Hindus from the array, 
which can only be justified on the grotmds that the British 
Government has no trust in them, an argument of which the 
consequences are bound to be deplorable. 

117. The casn of Bombay is perhaps stronger. The country In Bombay 
was independent when it passed under British Rule. The 
Mahrattas had won their independence aft(*r a glorious struggle. Mahrattas. 
The following are some of the statements in the memorials pre- 
sent ed to us. The All-India Mahratta League state as follows : — 

” We belong to a martial race. Our ancestors were at 
one time tbe masters of this country. Some British 
Historians admit that they did not. receive or conquer India 
from the Moghuls but from the Mahrattas. Our people 
have fought on almost every front during tlie Great War. 

The greater part of the Indian army is reemited from onv 
community. The British people need not question our 

K 
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loyalty. We have served the Empire in every field to the 
best of our ability and borne the brunt during the war times 
more than many communities put together. We are a 
separate social unit. We are a martial people. We would 
like to preserve our identity. We would like to work out our 
destiny together. We request the British public to preserve 
and nourish this unity.’’ 

‘ ‘ The Mahratta recruits should form a substantial part of 
the Indian Army, and our Mahratta boys should have 
Mahratta olfieers in proportion to their strength.’’ 

The Mahrattas’ manifesto runs as follows : — 

' ' Before the annexation the Mahrattas were rulers of the 
Maharashtra. The Marathas have done more than anv 
other community to accelerate the progress and prosperity 
of India. The Marathas ovmed a very large share of the 
land of the Bombay Presidency and the Central Provinces 
and pay more than three-fourths of the total land I'evenue of 
the State. The record of their military service is un- 
paralleled in the History of India and Europe during the 
big International War,” 

“ As the Marathas were the rulers and Masters of the Sea 
during the Maratha period we urge the British Government 
to recruit men from Maratha and allied castes and offer them 
the Commissioned rank with equal treatment of the British 
soldier, ’ ’ 

118. Equally emphatic is the claim of the Depressed Classes 

‘‘ From the days when our Presidency passed from under 
the umbrella of the Peshwa to the shelter of the Union Jack, 
the Depressed Glasses have always found scope for their 
martial spirit in the ranks of the British Indian regiments, 
both in the fighting line and in subsidiary occupations con- 
nected with regimental needs and requirements. In the 
Great War, the testimony is unanimous in regard to our 
proved worth and merit.” 

‘‘ None dares deny the fact that even the most tyrannical 
and Brahmanical Peshwas were unquestioned enthusiasts in 
preserving and encouraging the martial spirit of the Mahars^ 
whose regiments served the Mahratta Empire no less 
patriotically than what the Tommies do for their Fatherland 
—England. The hereditary military services not only en- 
hanced the cmc value of our race and furnished life with 
unique promises for generations together, but simultaneously 
did they raise the standard of our culture and polished habits, 
to make our forefathers quite easily overlook the petty 
handicaps of socio-religious prejudices. In the British 
regime we have been systematically deprived of all these 
avenues of ambitious careers, leaving the Mahars and other; 
untoudxables without any scope to make their life wortli 
living. Instead of getting an uplift, we are daily being 
pushed down in all walks of life, though the diplomatic Red 



Tape Trumpets of Government are louder than before in 
blasting the sonorous gospel of Equal Treatment and just 
political advancement.” 

‘‘ But the diplomacy pf the present British Statesmen far 
differs from that of their predecessors. Finding India now 
securely in their political grip, they are fast elbowing into 
corners those who once they counted and worshipped as their 
‘ friends in need ’. The Government kept survived one III 
Mahar Regiment, perhaps as a fabric of ancient monument, 
till 1922, when under some pretence of the other, they got 
it perpetually disbanded, and now there is not a single 
Mahar regiment in existence This action amounts to 
nothing less than a deliberate attempt to annihilate the 
martial spirit of the Mahars by reducing them to nonentity 
as other non-martial raee.s of India. Thus, the grateful 
British Government have deprived the Mahars of the only 
avenue whereby they hoped to raise up their status as some 
useful units of the Citizens of the British Empire.” 

“ To pull down the Shanwar Palace — ^the last strong 
citadel of Brahmanical Hierarchy in the Deccan, the British 
Government, finding all the Tommy regiments entirely use- 
less and helpless, called on the Mahar regiments to do the 
needful. To be true to the salt Mahai’s loyally got what 
the Tommies could not. In almost all military operations 
in the Deccan, the Mahar regiments formed the backbone 
of British military enterprises Now, however, the British 
Government is fast enrolling candidates from the Brahmins 
and other non-military touchables for training in Sandhurst 
Military College ; not straining their precious memory for 
a moment to remember what claims the Mahars hold for 
improved military training. The present poBcy of recruit- 
ment for Sandhurst is a bold negation in itself of what the 
Mahars did for the British Empire. Do the Government 
think that such an ungrateful action of theirs shall under- 
mine the solid loyalty, which the untouchables in general 
have so long maintained without any grudge ? That the 
Government should be so much afraid of ‘ putting a severe 
strain on the loyalty ’ of the Mahommedans, and also of 
the Sikhs in the Punjab and definitely throw a wet blanket 
on the aspirations of their once Wave friends the Mahars, 
is certainly a very tragical phenomenon of British Diplo- 
macy, correctly showing us which way the wind blows. Are 
we not as ‘ distinct and importamt a people, with gallant and 
valuaUe element to the Indian Army ' as are the Sikhs in 
the Punjab 9 Ai'o we not also as * conspicuously loyal ’ as 
the Muhammadans 9 But, nay. The present policy of the 
Government refuses us the benefits of Sandhurst Training 
College. Why 9 The Commission should please investigate 
If they choose. We only point out where the shoe is pinch- 
ing us.” 
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119. For the creation of local armies, as for other reasons 
repeatedly urged by Indians, Military Colleges in India are 
necessary. There cannot possibly be any objection to a Military 
College being established by the Government of India or by the 
Local Governments. It may be established in localities which 
are not ordinary recruiting grounds Bombay and Madras 
Presidencies are not ordinary recruiting grounds now ; and there- 
fore the establishment of a College there, cannot in any way 
interfere with recruitment. Our proposal will not therefore 
afect the supply of students for the existing military colleges. 
The college should be entirely under Indian control. Its finances 
should not be included in the ordinary military budget. It is 
an essential condition for success that the officers must bo chosen 
by Indians. These men will train the students The objections 
put forward to ibis scheme are not substantial It is said lliat 
pupils will not be forthcoming This objection is due either to 
ignorance or unrelenting opposition to a Military College. 
Further, where is the harm ? The only result can be the failure 
of the experiment. 

320. The objections to the_ creation of local armies appear 
to be based on the assumption that these armies or troops will 
form a portion of the Imperial army. Tho}^ will not ; and there- 
fore there is nothing in the objection that it would be unfair to 
confine the good stations or cantonments in comfortable con- 
ditions to one set of troops. The objection arising from the 
difference in the efficiency of these provincial and purely Indian 
troops and the Field Army also would not apply. For it is not 
suggested that the provincial army or the new army would be 
equal to the Indian Army. It is altogether a different army and 
would not interfere with or affect the efficiency of the Indian 
Army either in numbers or equipment. 

If the troops of the Local Army are good enough to relieve 
the ordinary troops it would be a great gain to the Indian Army. 
If they are not the Indian Army does not suffer in any way 
and there is no change in the condition of things. There is no 
difficulty caused on account of their presumed bias in any trouble 
or riot. Such difficulty has not hitherto been felt in 'the case 
of the military police and it will not be felt when the officers 
arc Indians. 

121. On the face of them these objections are not substantial. 
Now consider the great advantages. The creation of Local 
Armies would relieve the British Government from the charge of 
bad faith ; it would allow the experiment as formulated by Sir 
Andrew Skeen to be made under favourable conditions ; it would 
allow of wholly Indianised units of every arm, units of cavalry, 
infantry, artilleiy, engineers and anciilaries concentrated in 
wholly Indian formations, who may be given some block of the 
frontier to look after as covering troops. ^Tien the time coimes 
another portion of the frontier may be given and the Indian 
garrison expanded. When they had got the whole of the covering 
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troops area under their command or even before, Field i\rmy 
Divisions may be Indianised with areas behind providing resting 
places, until India is eompletelj’’ in charge of its own defence on 
the North-West Frontier The Commanding officers of all units 
should be Indians. The Brigadier as well as the Divisional 
General should also be Indians It is essential for this purpose 
that the military officers in charge of the Military College should 
have nothing to do with the Indian Army or with the Indian 
Military Authorities It should be for them to decide when their 
pupils may be jilaced in command of the troops or to be dis- 
patched for w'ork on the frontier The function of tlie Com- 
mander-in-Chief should be to select the area on the North-West 
Frontier for them to look after. Precaution, of course, will be 
taken to see that any rei'erse sustained will not have far reaching 
results. Wc feel satisfied that they will do as well as any foody 
of ordinal y troops with similar training and conditions 

122. As to 1he general policy we would strongly urge that the I’loafor 
proposals of Oie Skeen Committee should be carried out. This out 

is essential , otherwise the Government cannot nieel. the charge of 
bad faith. Efforts have been directed to show that Ihe Skeen .Skeon 
Report has not been substantially departed from ; but that all its Committee, 
main provisions are being carried out, that the Indians will not 
be prejudiced by tlie steps wliich the Government arc ni'W taking 
All this, even if true, is no answer to the argument that it has 
been departed from in matters to which the Indians attach the 
greatesi imiiortanee, the. recommendations in reference to those 
mailers having the nnannnous support of the Skeen Cominiltee. 

On the oilier hand, taken with the powerful ojiposiiion ivliicli 
has existed for years, the conclusion that can he fairly drawn is 
that the Skeen Commitlee Reporl was not given effect 1o in order 
to throw' as many obstacles as possible in the way of Indians. 


The Punjab. 

Paras 73-74 of ihe Beport of the Committee, 

123. fn considering Ihe nature of the. constitution suited to the Sikhltepie- 
Punjab, we have to observe that in onr opinion there should be 
no separate electorates or reservation of seats in Joint Electorates tivo^raM, 
for Hindns and Muslims ; but. the Committee, while leeommend- 
ing the abolition of separate electorates, have allow’cd re.servation 
of seats for Hindus and Rikhs who form minorities in the 
Province of Punjab. So far as the Legislative Council is con- 
cerned, we are of opinion that the Sikhs deserve special con- 
sideration and should receive representation according to their 
voting strength which would give them about 24 per cent, of the 
seats, though they have claimed 30 per cent. ; or on the pofuila- 
tion basis, whichever is more favourable to them without pre- 
judice to their rights to contest more seats. Our reasons are that 
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the Sikhs iiave m national interests suggested the abolition of 
communal representation. They contributed mainly to put down 
the mutiny of 1857. Both in men and money their contributions 
were greater than those of any other class and beyond their 
means in all the wars including the Great War. They pay 
about 40 per cent, of the Land Eevenue and land cess. 


Comimmal 124 :, With regard to the Executive, should the Government not 
repr^enta- qJ communal electorates in the Punjab, we 

CawSt. ^ forward the following alternative scheme in order to avoid 
the evils of eommunalism. We agree with the Local 
Government that there should be representation of all 
the three communities m the Executive Government. In 
other words, there should be one Hindu, one Muhammadan 
and one Sikh Minister. No doubt it wuE be said that 
this is an attempt to stereotype eommunalism even in 
the cabinet. But it is indispensable in the present conditions ; 
all parties want it. It has been suggested that the Governor 
should select the Chief Minister who has the largest following, 
and the latter should submit the names of colleagues who would 
represent the other communities. But we would prefer that the 
Governor should appoint each Minister separately. Eepresen- 
tation of all the communities is necessary in the Punjab to secure 
a Government by general consent and to ensure equality of treat- 
ment for all communities. This will not be secured by leaving 
the nomination of his colleagues in the hands of a Chief Minister. 
The Governor should appoint Ministers from the elected members 
of the Legislative Council. We would leave it to his discretion 
to appoint another member who should be neither a Hindu nor 
An additional^ Muhammadan. He may be a Sikh or a Christian or an official 
member, who would be appointed for his special qualifications and not on 
account of any communal considerations. It would be open to 
the Governor to assign the administration of the MagisLerial and 
Police Departments to the official or other member not being a 
Hindu or a Mahoinmedan. The official member’s vote will be 
subject to the same restrictions as that of any other meralxir of 
the Cabinet. It has been suggested that the Police should be an 
entirely transferred subject, as the Police administration under a 
responsible Minister would come in for less criticism than it is at 
present subjected to. It is also said that there is no serious diffi- 
culty in calling in the military, when necessary, by a Govern- 
ment in which Law and Order is transferred We cannot agree 
with this view, as it does not meet the objections arising from 
the communal differences. Moreover, the suggestion is based on 
the proposal already rejected by us that the Chief Miuisier should 
Law and nominate the other Ministers. We agree with the local Govern- 
Ordernotto ment that we cannot retain Law, Order and Police as a reserved 
stibject under the Governor, transferring all the other subjects. 

^ * Such reservation will render the Council hostile to the Govern- 

ment as a whole ; will necessitate the budget for this department 
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being made non-votable by the Legislature, and ‘will make the 
Governor the subject of debates in the Council. Interactions 
between the various departments make it difficult, it not im- 
posvsible, to make Law, Order and Police a water-tight compart- 
ment. All provincial subjects should therefore })e administered 
by the Cabinet subject to the vote of the Legislature. The allot- 
ment of subjects other than Law, Order and Police to members 
should be determined by the Cabinet. The non-official members 
should hold office ordinarily during the term of the Counei], and 
should not be removable by the Legislature except by a two- 
thirds majority vote. Even then they should have the right to 
ask the Governor for a dissolution of the Council. But the 
Governor should be allowed to demand the re^igiuiiioii of any 
member. This would enable him to enforce unity and joint 
responsibility and to carry out his own views when sup}KU‘red 
only by some and opposed by others. The Cabinet should sUuid 
or fall together, except in the ease of dismissal of a immlx^r by 
the Governor There should be joint responsibility to the ConneiJ, 
so that kiinisiers may have a common policy, Tiier(» can, there- 
fore, be no vole of no-confidence against a single Minister. They 
should be replaced as a body by a new ministry when dismissed 
by the Council. 

125. It may be objected that th(»re can be no joint responsi- Thoscheim, 
bility unless it is left to a chief minister to nominale his ' 

colleagues ; and in particular that the three coinmuual repre- 
sentatives may be opposed t(> one another. Tt is to ensuiv' co- 
operation that the power is given to the Governor to dismiss in 
th<‘ last resort, a recalcitrant member while the appointment by 
t-he Governor of the Ministers may secure the growth of the 
party system This schcmie gels rid of dyarchy and coustilnies 
a great advanet^ towards a system of responsible government over 
the wiiole fiidd of administration. Questions no doubt will £re- 
qiieiidy arise m this province in regard to which the Governor 
may (IdVer from Ministers as a body. lie may feel satisfied that 
his interference is necessary, though the Ministers and the h‘gis- 
lature may considei* the other way. In such a case, if the matter 
LS Hufficieully important, ho may dissoKm tln^ Council If a fresh 
elect ion results in a victory for the (^ouncil and the Ministers, 
and if Mk' Goveiaa'i* considers that tie* issue is so vital that lie 
must figlit thim — a very unlikely eonting(‘m\v — he may take over 
the whole administration. The selnmie ‘ensures/ therefore, 
popular control when the members of a1! llie commumlies work 
together, but, not otherwise ; but the Oovevnor is competent to 
act indciiendently if the i^sslle is eonsIder(*(l by him to be vital 
If the majority of the Cabinet do not agree with a decision of the 
('^oimeil on any issue they are not bound to act upon it unless 
they find tw^o-thirds of the Council^ against them. The establish- 
ment ot a system of joint responsibility resulting in joint resigna- 
tion oi al would be am])Ie ]n*otee1ion against any capricious or 
eommnnal vote of the Legislative (Vamcil The Governor will 
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try to secure Ministers who will agree to act together and also 
in accordance with the wiU of the majority. The withdrawal 
of the official bloc will constrain Ministers to act together. On 
the whole, for Punjab this is the best system that occurs to us. 
Our colleague Eaja Nawab Ali Khan is of opinion that to gel 
rid of communal representation we should introduce adult 
suffrage here as elsewhere in India. 

XI. 


The Peanchise. 


Pitrcts. 59 and 60 of ilie Report of the Committee. 

^&^ere- Committee have recommended generally that the 

iommended pleriorate should be doubled at once, and the Legislative Councils 
or Bengal. emi>owered to modify the franchise after a few years. They also 
recommend that one-third of the adult population should be 
coir.pulRorily enfranchised at the end of every ten years, subject 
to what the Councils may have done before. We think that at 
least in the Province of Bengal, in order to ease the Hindu- 
Muslim tension, adult suffrage should be allowed. 


Irgnments 127 It would seem difficult, if not impossible, to do .lustiee (o 
Jj^onro of Husliuxs. women and the depressed classes without 

ufirage. universal suiiiage. The depressed classes are in favour of adult 
suffrage and the evidence before us shows that there is a general 
feeling throughout India in favour of adult suffrage. Prima 
fane there are strong reasons for adult suffrage. One reason 
for adult suffrage is the necessity of the representation of various 
communities to protect themseives against others who are re- 
presented in the Councils. Thus, the tenants require repre- 
sentation to ]iroteet their interests against the landlords who are 
effectively represented in the Councils. Industrial labourers re- 
quire representation to protect themselves against manufacturers 
and capitalists who are also specially favoured. Depressed 
Classes have to protect themselves against the orthodox Hindus. 
Muslims say that as they are backward in education, material 
prosperity and organisation they want protection against the 
Hindus. Women want it for purposes which need not be 
elaborated to an English Parliament. 


128. The right to vote is a natural right in the same sense as 
the right of self-defence. The Legislature may pass laws affect- 
ing the security of person and of property. It is only right that 
a man should be able to protect himself against what he con- 
ceives to be a violation of his right to property or an attempt to 
interefere with his personal liberty. To prevent such laws from 
being passed is only to exercise his right of self-defence ; and 
he can prevent such laws from being passed only if he is allowed 
to vote for a representative, who would defend his interests. To 
say, therefore, that he should not be a voter is, in one respect, 
telling mm that he is not to be allowed to protect himself against 
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;any attempt to violate his rights of person or property. It is 
idle to say that any community is efficiently protected by other 
communities. This argument is always used by the privileged 
classes against those who claim pz’oteetion against them. The 
iormer would always maintain that there is practical difficulty 
in giving representation to the latter and that the lime has not 
come for widening the general franchise. 

129. In our opinion, universal franchise will go far to create Arguments 
a stable Government. In India during the last seven or eight 
years there is no class that has stood behind the Goveriimenl. Buffrage. 
The great landlordisi failed to sujiport ihe Goveiiim(‘nt during the 
'days of non-co-operation and the Klulafat agitation. The com- 
mercial classes went further and su])ported those movements. 

It is only the lowest classes who being desirous of goiliug rid 
of Hie oid oppressive laws under which they sutfer, need the 
support of the Government. The political consciousness of tlie 
lowest classes has been roused within the last few years. The 
Government know it to their cost that these men in the absence 
of any other guidance follow the leaders of the non-co-operation 
movement, or communist Icadei^s ff they are allowed adequate 
representation in the Councils by adult suffrage they would not 
do so, but would fight their battleis in the Ooiuicils. There 
is little doubt that increasing numbers would come to vote and 
the vote itself would be an education to them. If denied the 
franchise or adequate representation, it is possililo that they 
might take the law into their own hands, as (hey have already 
done in some places liy strikes againsi capitalism and liy refusing 
to pay taxesi to the Government, and by burning forests. Any- 
thing less than adult franchise is useless as in that case tli(\se 
classes will be influenced or terrorised and they will not 1)C 
Iree voters. 

180. On the lOth March, 1928, the Legislative Council of Ditto. 
Madras declared itself in favour of adult suffrage. The reasons 
given by the various speakers in favour of the proposal were : — 

(i) A high franchise gives the wealthy classes an ad- 
vantage The other classes, though they form the majority 
of the population, have fewer votes. 

(ii) Illiteracy of Hie masses can be removed only after the 
masses get political power. 

(iii) Exercise of tlie vote is a source of education to tiie 
masses. 

(iv) Elections will be purer with adult suffrage than they 
are now, as in the former case voters would })c too numerous 
to be ap]>roaehed by corrupt means. 

fv) The illiteracy of the masses is not an obstacle to 
political i^rogress. There are many illiterate voters now 
exercising Ihe franchise. Methods can be devised for tlm 
polling of their votes as is done now. 
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(vij Illiteracy is not necessarily accompanied by a lack of 
good sense. On the other hand the illiterate masses of 
Inciia have an inherited culture -which -would enable them to 
exercise their voting power intelligently. 

(vii ] A stake in the country is possessed not only by people 
-who own wealth, but also by those who make it. There are 
many who make wealth without being able to keep it 
sufficiently to possess the present property qualifications. 
Such men should not be deprived of the vote. 

(viii) The Depressed Classes who now come to the Council 
through nomination will have a stronger position in the 
Council when they come through election as they would be 
able to do under a system of adult suffrage. 

131. Only one member opposed the motion. His argniueuts 
V’ere : — 

(i) Candidates put up by minority communities will be 
swept awa}" by the large masses of the majority coinmunilies. 

(ii) If voters are illiterate, they have to vote openly by 
telling the poUing officer the name of the candidate they 
favour. This will mean that men of wealth and infinence 
can compel the illiterate voter to vote for themselves. 

To these the following arguments are added by the Local 
Government. 

(ill) The machinery for carrying out elections will bo 
strained to breaking point if all adults in this counl-ry with a 
population of about 300 million are given the vote. This 
difficulty is all the greater in view of the necessarily clumsy 
way ill which alone the vote of illiterate voters can be 
recorded. 

(iv) It is risky to give political power to largo masses of 
illiterate men wdio are not in touch with current events and 
cannot therefore exercise their judgment efficiently in 
selecting representatives to deal with current issues. 

132. The third argument will be dealt with later. The first 
argument is scarcely of any weight since this is not a <iiicsti(>n of 
minority communities The second argument comes roo late, as 
the illiterate voter in every province now votes by openly telling 
the polling officer, in the presence of the rival candidates or their 
agents, the name of the candidate for whom he votes ; and no 
ccmplaini has been made against this system. On the other 
hand, universal franchise will minimise the influence of wealth. 
Again, assuming the wealthy man gets ihe vote, it only means 
that the situation is unchanged. The fourth is the realVcason ; 
and it is advanced by men of wealth and influence. V>ui it is 
futile to say that an agricultural ryot cannot discriminate 
between those will support his claims and satisfy his wants 
and others. The same applies to labour as it certainly knows 
who will advance its claims to a living wage, etc. The Hill 
Tribes kno^v what then* rights are and who will protect them ; 
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and women know those who will support their claims. In fact, 
we cannot imagine that any of these classes would not be able 
to discriminate between the candidates who seek their votes. 

Moreover, what is the sort of education that matters ? Is it 
book learning, or is it the kind of political education which these 
classes are always receiving now through the vernacular news- 
papers and through the speeches of the politicians who move 
about the country f Even in Assam, a comparatively backward 
Province, the Provincial Committee recommends adult suffrage. 

133. Another objection to adult suffrage on the merits that we Another 
have heard advanced is that under adult suffrage the Muslim is 
placed at a disadvantage on account: ol* the reluctance of Muslim 
ladies to come to the polling stations. But for this purpose 
special facilities can be afforded and females appointed officers al 
the polling stations. The disadvantages due to purdah are 
common to both the Hindus and the Muslims. Moreover, such a 
custom should not be allowed to stand in the way of progress 
even of those who adhere to that custom, much less of those who 
do not observe it. Adult suffrage would be the best means of 
emancipating women. The women, irrespective of their religions, 
will combine to advance their interests and the interests of their 
children. 

!I34. xissuming, however, that it is impracticable now to The quertion 
introduce adult suffrage throughout India, in Bengal it has 
become necessary to do so as early as possible, on account feronce to 
ol the acute tension between Hindus and Maliomedans. The Bengal 
populalioii of Bengal is 46 inilbon out of which Muslims 
number 25 million and Hindus 20 million The number of 
voters is only 4.8 ])er eiml. of the total ])opulation The dis- 
tribution of seats betw(‘en Mabomedans and non-Mahomedans 
in the geiioiail eonsU(uC'nci(*s is based on the agreement, arrived 
at by both parties in 1916 at the joint session of the Indian 
National (^ongress and the All-India Muslim League, vix., that 
40 pee cent, of the ioM cUcifd Indian membern should be 
Maliomedans. This agreement is now discarded by all parlies. 

Actually the elected Mahomedan members mimlxu’ 39 and the 
elected Hindu members 57 , sn that the [lereenlage of the former 
is slighHy over 10 per cent. The number of Muslim votei'S in 
1926 was 529,995, wliile the number of Iliiidii voters was 
623,217 ; tlie ])ereontage of Hindu voters was 54, the Muslim 
volers about 16 p('r cent The Muslims form about 54 per cent, 
of the total population of T>engal. kSotuc uioiuhers of the Bengal 
Government propos<j to lower the franchise in rural areas to 
imrease the Mahomedan vote to more than 1,121,000 and the 
non-Maliomedan votes from about. 5*10,000 to 900,000. It is not 
right to lower the franehise qualification in particular areas to 
brhig about an equality. It may be lowered for otlier reasons. 

Tlie proposal for lowering the francliise is supported by the 
Muslim Members of the Council and opposed by the 
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Hindu members on communal grounds. As will be pointed out, 
adult suifiage and joint electorates are the right solution of the 
problem 

135. In Bengal the adult male iiopulation of about 124 million 
have more than 1,100,000 voters, while with the same qualifica- 
tions the adult female population of over 11,000,000 have oniy 
36,906 voters. The women of Bengal observe Purdah and it is 
essential, therefore, that special facilities should be given to them 
to protect themselves. Give votes to them and ail women will 
be emancipated It is said that Purdah women will only act 
under male direction. A recent instance is interesting The lady 
members of the Anjuman Khawateen-i-Mam, an association 
whose object is the emancipation of women, were forbidden by 
their husbands to go to a meeting to assist the sufferers from liie 
recent floods in h^ind. The command was ignored and the 
husbands siibsequently capitulated. When it is a question ol 
determined wives getting their own way, Bast meets West 
says '' Truth.’’ 

136. That ill Bengal there is a widespread desire among the 
lower classes for adidt suffrage or male suffrage seems clear. 
The memorial that puts forward the case of the workers most 
elaborately is that of the Kachrapara Railway Workmen’s ilnioii. 
(Registered under the Trade Unions Act.) Tliey say, “ nothing 
short of adult suffrage would really enfranchise the working 
classes, but unfortunately their illiteracy and hopeless economic 
position and indebtedness as well as their subjection to the land- 
lords in their village homes and employers in towns and in the 
country, will not afford them a fair chance to cxercuse their 
franchise freely in their own interest.” We have dealt with the 
question of illiteracy. Their economic condition is a reason for 
giving them the franchise. 

The All-Bongal Namasudra Association claims that it i>s liigh 
time now that every adult male member of the community 
should be given the right of franchise 'without any resiriction 
whatsoever, though they say that it will serve no practical 
purpose for years to come to invest the women of chis country 
with the right of franchise. They number 2.1 millioji out of the 
twelve million in Bengal, The Mahishyas, an old dominant caste 
numbering 2,500,000 want universal franchise for men. The 
Bengal Depressed Classes Association, which claims to represent 
114 million of depressed classes, says that every adult male 
should be given the right to vote. The memorandum on behalf 
of the Gopalgunj Namasudra Association, the Gopalgunj 
Janasanglia, the Depressed Classes and the ryots of Bengal says 
that every sane person above 21 should have a vote. The memo- 
randum submitted to the Indian Statutory Commissiou by the 
Bengal Agriculturists and Tenants Association, in accordance 
with the resolution passed by the conference of agriculturists and 
tenants held at Barnipnr claims that every adult of either sex 
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should be entitled to vote in union boards, municipal boards and 
district boards, and that in the case of the Provincial Legislature 
every ratepaper should be a voter. The Indian Congress Com- 
mittee have asked for adult suffrage, and many of the leaders 
ot Muslim opinion in Bengal say, we believe rightly, that adult 
suffrage will solve the Hindu and Muhammedan problem. 

137 We must acknowledge that the weight of the official 
opinion IS that adult suffrage is impracticable in ihc present 
conditions of Bengal. This, of course, is always tlic official \iew. 
But we are unable to get over the argument in favour of adult 
suffrage, iliat any test that may he prescribed must give undue 
advantage to some who, as conditions go, would use their power 
to the injury of Ihose excluded. In Bengal with adult sull'ragc 
the Hindu-Muslim question is likely to bo solved, women will be 
omaneipated, and the lower classes will be able to jiroiect them- 
selves We accordingly recommend the immediate inti-oiluction 
of adult suffrage in Bengal. It should not be assumod that 

we uiiderrale the difficulties. The difficulty of framing the 

electoral roll, of appointing polling olRcers, and detecting 

personation, are undoubtedly great. But considering the 

benefits of the scheme the difficulties have to he faced. 
T'he fact that this universal suffrage affords a solution to the 
llindu-Muhamuiedan question is in itself decisive in its favour. 
The Muslims seem to be generally in favour of it, and we doubt 
whether the claims of -women, of the Depressed Classes and the 
tenants and ryots can be adequately met except by adult 
franchise. Wo may, perhaps, restrict the franchise to men over 
25 or 30. 


XII. 

Tsb Seb\t:oisb. 

Paras. 110-1] 5 of the Report of ike Committee. 

138. The Madras Government savs “ Eesjionsible self- 
government if it implies anything implies that the province must 
be free to recruit its own servants as and where it likes. There can 
he no imjiosing upon it a body of men reeniif.ed under regulalions 
from sotirees and on rates of jiay prescribed by some outside 
imthovify. The All-Tudia Services in the provinces should he 
^*^ 1 ? lines already being followed in the easi* of 

AH-ru(Iia Services operating in the tvansferre-l field, c.n. i}ie 
Tiidian Educational Service. All Ihc prospects iliat Ihe present 
members of Iheso services now enjoy slioulc! bo resejwed to 
them ”. 


139. The sif nation is well understood by the Service, s thom- 
seives. In Gie prelnninary momoranduni submitted to the Indian 
^taintory Commission by the Bengal Association of Enropean 
Government Servants and the Managing Committee of the All- 
india Assoeiaiion of European Government Servants it is 


Our conclu- 
sion. 


Opinion of 
the Madras 
(Jovernment 


Opinion of 
various 
Service 
AsHooiations 
in India. 
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stated : — Responsible self-government for India is the goal of 
the British Government. It is evident that the existence of 
officers under the control of the Secretary of State and not finally 
subject to the local authorities is inconsistent with any form of 
real self-government. When this goal is finally reached there can 
bo no officers left who are still under this control And in 
summarising the essential points of their memorandum they 
say : — ‘‘ Real self-government for India is inconsistent mthx the 
existence of the Superior Civil Services as at present organised 
Again, in the memorandum submitted by the Punjab and the 
Frontier Association of European Government Servants, it is 
stated : — * If the attainment of responsible government by India 
is indeed the goal of the British Government, we can see no 
justification for the retention by the British Government of powei 
to enforce the rights of the services against the wishes of the 
future rulers of India 

140. This principle was accepted and acted upon by the Lee 
(Jommission, who recommended that all the services in the 
transferred departments should be provincialised. In fact, any 
other conclusion is not possible. It is, of course, probable that 
the services may continue to be recruited for some years longer 
as at present, but no self-government is pos 5 «I;lc unless the 
services arc provincialised and all officers are placed under the 
Ministers. If any European officers are required, there is little 
doubt that the new Governments will be able to obtain their 
services from the Government of India ; o-r would, even after 
full provincial responsibility is conferred on them, continue to 
recruit them. 


Sank\ran Nair. 
Nawab Ali KnAx. 
SHumEv Sir>rGH Uberoi, 
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MINUTE OF DISSENT BY THE HONOUEABLB SIR 
ARTHUR PROOM. 


I have signed the Report presented by our Committee because, 
although, on the one hand, there are several points on which I 
ditler from my colleagues, on the other, there are many conclu- 
sions arrived at in which I am in agreement with them. 

I will now proceed to set forward in detail my opinions where 
they are at variance with the recommendations embodied in the 
main report, bnt while doing so I should like to emphasize that 
I am at one with those who seek to further the advance of 
India towards the final goal of a self-governing Dominion within 
the British Empire in a manner which will be in the best 
interest of India. 

There has been among us a failure to reach agreement on many 
fundanienlal questions This perhaps was not altogether un- 
expected and may be regarded as illustrating the position in 
India as it exists to-day. The task is not only to frame a con- 
stitution for India suitable to Indian conditions but to secure 
a _ compromise and co-operation between conflicting interests, 
without which no constitution will ever work. 

_ Jly Muslim colleagues have urged on the Committee the de- Separation of 
sirability of the separation of Sind from the Province of Bombay bind, 
and its creation into a separate Province. The majority of my 
colleagues have concurred in this proposal. I recognise that 
some readjustment of Provincial boundaries may be found de- 
sirable in the future, but I am impressed by the financial argu- 
ments, put forward by the Government of Bombay, wdiich clearly 
show that the separation of Sind from Bombay at the present 
time would mean an annual deficit in the financial adminstra- 
tion of the former amounting to a prohibitive sum. It appears, 
therefore, if from this point of view only, that separation at 
the moment is not practicable, but I see no objection to a recon- 
sideration of the pro])osal when the financial position permits. 

Our visit to Burma with the Ktatulory Commission revealed Burma, 
an overwhelming and unanimous demand on the part of Bur- 
mans for separation from India. What also impressed us vividly 
was that the demand by the people of Burma received stroi^ 
support from the Government of the Province, the Head of 
which was, until recently, a distinguished Member of the Gov- 
ernment of India. The following is an extract from the Memo- 
randum of the Burma Government ; — 

“ The Burmese live in a country which geographically is 
distinct from India, and is cut off from it by hill, sea and 
jungle. The people of Burma come from a different stock, 
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and have a different history, a different religion, different 
languages, a different social system, different manners and 
customs, and a different outlook on life.'’ 

That this is a correct description of the location o£ Burma and 
of Its people cannot be disputed. 

So long as the Government of India was an autocratic Govern^ 
ment, responsible only to the British Parliament, the Burmans 
appeared to acquiesce in their being tacked on to India, but since 
the Britisii Government have announced their intention of estab- 
lishing step by step responsible government in British India, 
they have pressed for separation, in my opinion, not without 
reason. 

It has always been difficult to get Burmans to stand for the 
Legislative Assembly, w^here they have four elected seats Avhieh 
are rarely filled. They feel they have little or nothing in com- 
mon with the Indian and find they have little inducement to 
make the long and tedious journey from Burma to Delhi or 
Simla, which occupies five or six days. 

The Joint Select Committee, which reported on the Govern- 
ment of India Bill, did not advise that Burma should be in- 
cluded in the scheme of Eeforms {vide par. 8), and that Burma 
vas subsequently brought m appears to have been mainly for 
rea'jons of administrative convenience. 

Again, the Government of Burma in their Memorandum put 
forward the proposition that the closer British India approaches^ 
to responsible Government, the less justification there is for a 
position in which Burma is included in British India, and I am 
in thorough agreement wdth that view. 

I recognise, that the present financial and military relations 
between Burma and India constitute a problem of some diffi- 
cult37’ which will have to be faced in according separation to 
Buimia, but I have little doubt that this problem can be solved 
on its examination by an authoritative body on which the in- 
terests of both India and Burma are represented and presided 
over by an impartial repi’esentative of the British Parliament. 

The form of Government to be accorded to Burma, as a com- 
ponem part of the British Empire, after separation from India,. 
wiL require special consideration, and I consider it outside the 
scope of our Report. I would make this reservation, however, 
that the interests of Indians and other communities, who have 
settled in Burma for many years, must be safeguarded when 
framing the constitution. 

I have indicated already my agreement with my colleagues 
that it is generaly desirable to develop self-government in the 
Provinces to the utmost practical extent. Throughout our 
tour, however, there has been much evidence of the vital neces- 
sity for maintaining peace and tranquility throughout India, 
especially in those Provinces where admittedly Communal 
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differences, often leading to serious riots, are most acute. There 
is not in India that universal respect and assistance for the 
guardians of Law and Order, common in Western countries, 
which brings to the aid of Government, irrespective of its poli- 
tical complexion, the bulk of public opinion in any emergency 
that may arise. My colleagues have recognised the risks en- 
tailed in making Law and Order a transferred subject, and I 
concur with them in the provision of extraordinary powers which 
they would vest in a Governor and the Governor-General, and 
believe such powers to be essential. I do not consider, however, 
ihese safeguards at present all-sufficient. 

The difficulties which would face any Minister, be he Muslim 
or Hindu, responsible to the Legislature, in taking action on a 
communal disturbance, or indeed in administration genei'aliy, are 
very real. It is not over-stating the case to say that, whatever 
line the Minister might take, he would be suspect by the rival 
community, and I am convinced that the bulk of the people 
would prefer for the present that this Department of Govern- 
ment should be in the hands of an impartial authority. 

At the same time I recognise that the unfettered reservation of 
this department of Government, owing to its intimate con- 
nection with the working of all others, would materially restrict 
the measure of self-government and adversely affect the in- 
creased sense of responsibility which we are aiming at. In short 
it is necessary to devise, without undue risks to the maintenance 
of peace and tranq^uility, some solution of this difficulty which 
would remove any impression of the continuance of dyarchy in 
the Provinces. 

Of the many proposals which have been placed before us for 
the direction and control of Law and Order, an examination of 
the suggestion made by the Government of Bengal and recom- 
mended for that Province by my colleagues has been most help- 
ful, and after the closest study of this and other pro]')osals, 1 
ha\'e arrived at the following conclusions : — 

I am of opinion that the portfolio of Law and Order in all 
Provinces, save in Madras, to which I will refer later, should 
be in the hands of an official or non-official, not necessarily 
elected, appointed directly by the Governor. He would sit with 
and be a Member of the Cabinet, and with them have a seat in 
tJic Legislature. His policy would be discussed and agreed in 
the Cabinet, and would be placed before the Legislative Council 
as that of the Cabinet as a whole. lie would have full respon- 
sibility with other Members of the Cabinet on all matters and, 
in the case of the appointment of an official, Ms administrative 
experience should be of considerable value. In the event of 
Government being defeated on any question entailing the re- 
signation of the Cabinet, he would resign with his colleagues. 
Over questions of Law and Order on which he is unable to 

li 
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come to an agreement 'with the rest of the Cabinetj reference 
should be made to the Governor, who, if necessary, would act 
under the special powers vested in him. 

A special reference has been made above to Madras, in which 
Province I would make an exception to our proposals The 
evidence we have received in Madras, from all quarters, did not 
disclose the same uneasiness as regards the transfer of Law a}id 
l,^rder. and I therefore agree that, in that Pro^unce, the port- 
Lolio ioT its administration should be allotted by the Chief 
Minister in a similar manner as other portfolios The success or 
otherwise of this policy in Madras will no doubt be closely 
V at died by other Provinces and after a period of ten years I 
would not olijeet to the special provision recommended for them 
being open to reconsideration by the Legislative Councils, and 
if so desired, withdrawn by a vote of two-thirds majority. 

I am in agreement with my colleagues in their recomineuda- 
tion that the salaries of Ministers (and of the Presidents of 1he 
Piovineial Councils) should be fixed by an act of the local 
legislatures, alterable only by an amendment of such Act. We 
have recommended joint rcsponsibilit}’’ for the Cabinet and have 
pi'ovided machinery for a vote of no-confidence in the Ministry, 
and it IS not desiralile that there should be room for motions to 
reduce any individual Minister’s salary, which form of baiting 
has been prevalent under the existing constitution for the Pro- 
vinces, 

1 am of opinion that the salaries of Ministers should be fixed 
at a sum which will attract men of ability, enable them to live 
in a manner suitable to their high rank and place them above 
suspicion of bribery or corruption. These should be the main 
considerations to be taken into account when the Act referred 
to above is framed or amended. 

T am unable to agree 'with my colleagues that the Franchise 
for the Provinces should be immediately doubled. The existing 
strength of the Electorates based on a percentage of adults is not 
inconsiderable, as will be seen from the following figures taken 
from our Eeport : — 

Per cent. 


Burma 

Madras 

Bombay 

Punjab and the United Provinces. . 

Assam 

Bengal 



The Central Provinces and Bihar and Orissa 


46 

13 to 18 

9 

4 


^ The existing Franchise includes many whose general educa- 
tion and status do not enable them to exercise their vote with a 
real sense of responsibility. Had there been a clean slate to write 
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on I should have deprecated even the advisability of placing the 
qualitieation as low as it is at present. The statistics given in 
our report show that there is a considerable and continuous 
expansion of the Electorate due to increasing numbers attaining 
year by year the standard of qualification now existing, and 1 
consider that rate of advance generally satisfactory and sufficient 
for the iiresent I am averse to increasing the difficulties of 
newly-created ProA'ineial Cabinets by a larger influx of illiterate 
and irresponsible voters with the possible loiA’cring of the 
standard of representatives The Report of the Education Com- 
mittee shoAvs that tlieie has liecu adA'anec in primary educa- 
tion, but at the seme tune points out that the advance is at 
present more superficial than real. I would prefer, therefore, to 
alloAV a further period to elapse before eontemplating any change 
in the Franchise. It .should be noted that all Local Governments 
are also of this opinion. 

I consider. hoAvever, iliat provision should be made in the 
Statute for the ]ioriodieal ieA'i.sion of tlic Piunehise, and that 
this iioAvcr, Avith certain restrictions, slioidd lie Aested in tlie 
Provincial Legislatures. 

1 recoinmeiid, therefore, that there should be no change in the 
Franchise for seven years from the introduction of any new con- 
stitution. At the expiiy of that period the Legislature should 
haA'e power to increase the Franchise, should it desire to do so, to 
not more than 25 per cent, of the adult population. A rovi.sion 
under similar couditions should be provided for on the expiry of 
caeli sulisequent seven years. Thus each Province, if Avil bug, 
will be enabled to olitaii. adull suffrage at tJie end of 28 years. I 
am of tin' opinion tliat tlie cleuiaiid for A'otes should e.omo from 
the uiienfraiichised ralhcr Ilian it should be tlirust upon them. 

This recoiunieuciaiimi may appear unduly ambitious in the. 
light of t,lie history of the groAvth of the electorate in the United 
Kingdom from le.ss than ;} per cent, in 1832 to 9 per cent, in 
1867, and 16 per cent, in 1884, full adult suffrage being only 
reached in 1929, nearly a hundred years after the introduction of 
the Reform Act in 1832. I believe, however, that the world is 
progressing at a more rapid rate to-day, and that this should be 
recognised accordingly. 

I am of opinion that too much attention has been given to 
Western democratic practice in an endeavour to frame elec- 
torates which Avould be suitable to India and to Indian con- 
ditions as they are to-day. It has been found essential to recom- 
mend in many instances the continuance of special constituencies 
in order to secure desirable representation of various important 
interests, and I submit that this in itself is a strong recognition 
of the fact that it is not practicable to adopt wholesale in India 
the democratic precepts of the West. 

After the most careful consideration of this difficult problem 
I have come to a definite conclusion that separate electorates and 
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special coiistitiiencies must be continued for the present and 
that, not until majorities by their impartial legislation and by 
their just administration have won the confidence of minorities, 
can these special protective expedients be withdrawn and then 
only with the consent of those concerned. 

India IS not a Nation , the growth of national spirit is still in 
its infancy and largely dependent on the British administration. 
To endeavour to force its growth by advanced democratic 
electoral machinery is more likely, under present conditions, to 
destroy rather than to foster a national outlook. 

My colleagues recognise the necessity for protecting the repre- 
sentation of the smaller communities and have provided for them, 
in some eases, hj separate electorates and, in others, by the 
reservation of seats in joint electorates. The larger problem in 
the majority of the Provinces is one arising from a consideration 
of the requirements of Muslims and the depressed classes, and 
here I repeat my opinion that, however desirable in theory 
genei’al electorates for all may be, to be successful they must rest 
on the willing consent of all concerned. That consent is not at 
present forthcoming, and it would be impracticable, and a danger 
t(» progress, to force upon minorities totalling together nearly 
half the population of British India (Muslims 70 millions, 
depressed classes 44 millions, a total of 114 millions out of 250 
millions), a system which they are not prepared to adopt. I 
hold the View, therefore, that the present arrangement should be 
retained foT* Muslims and extended to the depressed class, for 
the former on the basis of representation now existing, and for 
the latter on the basis of representation which my colleagues 
have agreed to. 

My colleagues, when recommending that representation for 
communal interests should be either on a population basis or 
voting sirength, whichever is more favourable to the commxuiity, 
have proposed with apparent logic to apply that formula in the 
Punjab to the Hindus and the Sikhs who are jointly in a minority 
in that Provin(ie. It appears to have been overlooked, however, 
that owing to the high percentage of Sikhs on the electoral roll, 
this would provide a ma,iority repvesentation for Hindus and 
Sikhs combined over the Muslims. I prefer that minority 
interests in all provinces should be safeguarded as at present by 
giving weightage to those interests in the Legislatures. In no 
case, however, should weightage be allowed to reduce a majority 
])opu]ation to a minority of representation in the Legislatures or 
even to an equality. 

Whilst on the subject of communal representation in the 
Legislatures, T desire to comment upon the present practice of 
communal representatives in the Executive Governnaent and the 
Services. 

1 am convinced that any statutory provision for communal 
representation in a Provincial Cabinet is inconsistent with the 
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assumption of joint responsibility and impossible of acceptance. 

The provision for direct representation should secure to a 
minority adequate influence to prevent a Cabinet from over- 
looking its claims and will indeed often result in the selection 
of a Minister from a minority group 

Representation in the Services is a more diiBeult question I 
would like to see the appointment of members of the Pro\ incial 
Services through Public Service Commissions and dependent 
solely on merit, mth the various communities in such educational 
position to secure proportionate representation without artificial 
aid. This, however, unfortunately, is not the position at the 
present time, and an intimate knowledge of Indian conditions 
forces me to the conclusion that the existing artificial methods, 
though unsatisfactory, must continue I believe, though, that 
the rate of educational progress will enable these to ))(' with- 
drawn within a reasonable period of time, 

I agree with my colleagues that the representation of women l^presenta- 
in the Legislatures deserves recognition. It is well-known, how- , 

ever, that existing social customs at present restrict then) from 
taking that active pari in political life enjoyed by their sisters 
in the West. 

I deem it inadvisable, however, in the interests of their 
advance, to separate them from the male voter. There are 
women in India to-day who could gain election to the Legisla- 
ture through their respective constituencies, and I would prefer 
to encourage them to use this channel. Should no woman seeme 
election in this manner, the Local Government and the Governor- 
General in (Jonncil should have power to provide for then’ repre- 
sentation, but not necessarily to tlu^ extent of 5 per cent, recom- 
mended m our Report. 

Three Local Governments and five Provincial Governments Hc^cond 
ar(‘ definitely in favour of establishing Second Ohambers. Those 
not recommending a bi-cameral legislature appear to bo acluatcHl 
for the most jiart by a belief in the practical difficulty of finding 
suitable material for an Upper House. During our ‘^our we 
found a considerable body of opinion in favour of the eslablish- 
ment of Second Ohambers, and this o])inion is confirmed by 
history. 

I think it would he apposite here to quotes the views (^f such 
well-known authorities as Mill aud Bagehot : — 

A majority in a single assembly when it has assumed 
a permanent character, when composed of the same persons 
habitually acting together and always assured of victojy in 
their own House, easily becomes despotic and over-wreening, 
if released from the necessity of considering whether its acts 
will be concurred in another constituted authority. The 
same reasons w^hieh induced the Roman to have two 
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Consuls make it desirable that there should bo two 
Chambers ; that neither of them may be exposed to the 
corriiioting influence of undivided power even for the space 
of a single year.” — ^Mill. 

With a perfect Lower House it is certain that an Upper 
House would be scarcely of any value. If we had an ideal 
House of Commons perfectly representing the nation, always 
moderate, never passionate, abounding in men of leisure, 
never omitting the slow and steady forms necessary for good 
consideration, it is certain that we should not need a higher 
Chamber. The work would be so well done that we should 
not want anyone to look over or revise it, and whatever is 
unnecessary in Government is pernicious. . . . Bui 

though beside an ideal House of Commons the Lords would 
be unneeessaiy and therefore pernicious, beside the actual 
House a revising and leisured Legislature is extremely useful 
if not quite necessary.” — ^Bagehot. 

The majority of my colleagues have declared their oppo,vItion 
to Second Chambers in all Provinces save in the United 
Provinces — where the existence of a large landed aristocracy 
provides suitable material for a Second Chamber.” It appears, 
therefore, that they too take their stand chiefly on the ground 
of lack of suitable material in the other Provinces, hut 1 con- 
sider that a proper exploration into this question would reveal 
that their fears, at any rate as regards the larger Provinces, are 
more fancied than real. 

A point in the arguments against Second Chambers, wliich lias 
caused me to ponder more than any other, is the position of the 
Governor who on occasions might conceive it his duty to exer- 
cise bis right of veto on some legislative measure which had been 
passed by both Houses. This admittedly would be more irksome 
for him than the exercise of his powers in connection with legis- 
lation passed by a single chamber only. The other side of the 
picture, howevei% is that the restraining influence of an Upper 
House would reduce to a minimum the occasions on which the 
Governor would feel himself called upon to interfere, and to iny 
mind the latter consideration outweighs the former. 

The rate of political advance has far outstripped the uieasare 
of social advance, and many of India ^s leading citizens ■’.vill not 
at present contemplate seeking the suffrage of the Electorate. 
Second Chambers will afford the opportunity of bringing to the 
Provincial Governments men who, by their position among their 
fellow citizens and by their experience of the world, will be 
found able Councillors, but whose services would not otherwise 
be available. Further, they will be men freed from the turmoil 
and restrictions of party and communal polities, and able to 
consider problems on their merits. 
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Finally T am con\meed tliat, under conditions existing in 
India, Secondary Cliambers with revisionary powers will make 
an advance, towards self-government in the Provinces a more 
practical proposal 

I agree with the viev^s of those Provincial Coinniiilees wlu^ 
consider the comxiosition of tln^ present Council of Slate a 
suitable basis on 'which to build np Second Chambers for the 
Provinces The qualifications for both candidates and elec- 
torates should reinaiu high. 

I would suggest that Second Cliambers slioulci ])g pennancni 
in order to secure conlmuily, a third of the Members being 
called upon to re fire every five years, but witlioiit bedpg 
debarred from seeking re-election or of being re-nominated. 
The first and second retirements should be decided by liallot. 
That there should lie a proportion of Info Members is alsc^ 
worthy of consideration. 

The inajoril}" of the Provhicjal Oovernmenis — ^Pengal, 
Bihar and Orissa, the Ibiited Province's, the Punjab and 
Assam — in framing their proposals for provincial self- 
government:, have declared emphatically that thti Security 
Services, /.e , the Indian Civil Service and Indian X’olieo 
Seiwice, must remain on an all-India basis and be recruited 
as at present The Bombay Government’s views on Ibis im- 
portant matter are somewhat indefinite and it is not referred 
to in their Memorandum at any great length beyond certain 
suggestions that safeguards should be provided for Qoveru- 
ment servants 

The Madras Government, goes further and states Umt, with 
responsible s el E-gov eninient the Province must be free to 
recruit, its own servants as and where it likes. At the same 
time even t.lie Madras Ooverinnenl appears to linvo certain 
qualms as to the vdsdom of its proposals as it goes on to say 

A new Indian Civil Service for Central Government needs, 
and lent out by agreement on the lines of the presi'ul Indian 
Medical Service, might be po>ssible ” 

OE the Provincial Committees, Bengal, Biliar and Orissa, 
Punjab and Assam are in favour of the retention of the Indian 
Civil Service and Indian Police Force as all-Tndia Services in 
their respective fh'ovinees. The Bombay Committee does not 
make any special referemte to the question, but., seeing that 
they are in favour of continuing Lfiw and Ordei* as a Reserved 
Subject for some years, it ftdlows that the Security Services 
would remain as they arc. The Madras and (Fnited Provinces 
Committees oiiposc the retention, but each with one dissentiout. 

We therefore have before us a large majority of opinion that, 
at any rate for some time to come, the Indian Civil Service 
and Indian Police Force should bo preserved in the Provinces 
on their presi'ut basis and 1 strongly concur in that opinion, 
which it would he extremely unwise to ignore. 


All India 
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The mam ar^'ument put forward for the complete provin- 
cialisation oi the Seiwicey, when all subjects liaYe been 
transferred in the Provinces, has been that a Minister would 
not receive the same loyal support and conscientious work 
from an all-India Service Officer compared with what he 
would experience were the recruitment of the Officer, his pay 
and prospects, under the control of the Local Government. 
This argument has been refuted, however, both m India and 
by retired officials in England, and it has been pointed out 
that the Local Goveruments for many years past have gone 
on very well without having absolute control over their men, 
no difficulty being experienced on that account. 

I hold the view that it is of the utmost importance to main- 
tain the past high standard of efficiency and morality in the 
Ser'vices which will be working in the future under Ministers 
responsible to the Provincial Legislatures and I believe that 
the whole success of self-governnieiit in the Provinces will 
depend mainly on tiie material w'hich will be available to 
work it. To abolish the Indian Civil Service or the Indian 
Police Service, or to tamper in any way with their present 
priviliges and methods of recruitment, would to my mind 
prove a calamity. Both these Services have high traditions 
behind them, traditions which have helped their members over 
much rough groiiiitl and in many a tight corner, and to re- 
gard the past records as of no account would be deplorable. 

IL has been pointed out to us clearly that, under any other 
conditions of service and of recruitment than those now 
provided, the right type of British will not come forward to 
serve in India, and it has been stated that m the lately 
provincialized Seiwices the sJ-andard has gone down. I 
consider it is essential that the British element in the Services 
must be maintained for many years to come and this opinion 
is held by many prominent Indians. I do not suggest, how- 
ever, that the recommendations of the Lee Commission should 
he set aside, but I hold that the proposals of that, body are 
as far as we should go. Tl cannot be denied that the British 
element in the Services is welcome to many in India as being 
neutral and in questions which take a communal turn, with 
resulting bitterness — ^unfortunately such happenings are more 
frequent to-day than they were in the past — ^the British official 
is appealed to as impartial, being of neither one eomiiuiuity 
nor of the other. 

I strongly recommend that the existing all-India Services 
be maintained throughout India, recruited as at present and, 
while doing so, I have no fear but that they will continue 
io give of their best under advanced Kself-govermng Provinces 
as they have done under the various Governments in the past. 

Of all the intricate problems which have been examined 
and discussed by our Committee, those of Finance, and the 
Financial relations between the Central and Provincial Gov- 
ernments, have presened one of very great difficulty. 
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Shortly after the commencement of our Sittings ■with, the 
Statiitory Commission, Sir John Simon declared that he and 
his colleagues did not pretend to possess any extraordinary- 
knowledge of higher finance and staled that he had secured, 
therefore, the services of an expert, Mr. Layton, to assist the 
Commission and also the Indian Central Committee, who for 
their part did not lay claim to the special financial perception 
which the Commission so modestly disclaimed. 

Mr. Laj’ton joined the Joint Conference dui’iiig our tour in 
India in order that lie might acquire first-hand knowledge of 
financial conditions in the country. Since our arrival in 
England, Mr. Layton very kindly appeared before the Joiul. 
Conference to give ns the benefit of certain provisional con- 
clusions he had arrived at lie was careful to explain, Jiow- 
ever, that such opinions were not final and at the time of 
writing our report we have not had the advantage of his ul- 
timate conclusions, which is to be regretted. 

I am in complete agreement with my colleagues in opposing 
a polic5'’ of financing Provincial Governments by grants in 
aid from the Centro. Indeed, such a policy has not been in 
e.\isteiice since the introclnetion of the iirosent reforms, except 
in so far as the relief afforded, to certain more fortunate 
Provinces by the remission or part remission of their contri- 
butions to the Central Government, might he described as» 
grants in aid. Provincial contributions, however, have been 
done away with, it is hoped, for good and all, and there is 
now no form of doles to the Provinces from the Centre. 

While, however, I concur with my colleagues that Provincial 
Goveriiraciits should not bo financed by means of grants in 
aid from the Central Goveriniicnt, I am equally of tiu' opinion 
that the Govormneut of India should not depend for its 
revenues on subscriplions from Ihe Provinces, as recommended 
in our report. This would in effeot be a reversion to “ Provin- 
cial Contributions,” as established by the Meston Sottloment, 
■which wore condemned, in and out of season, by Provincial 
Governments and commercial and other bodies,' in faoi by 
everyone concerned. 

I am unable to subscribe to the suggestion of my colloaguos 
that all the rewmuos of t,he Provine.es should bo' at the dis- 
posal of tlieir respective Local Governments. To take Cus- 
toms alone, it is uni.hinkable that a Province which is the 
fortunate possessor of a lai-gc port, .should claim the (.hislonis 
Duty levied on all merchandise landed at that port, regardless 
of the fact that a large proportion of the goods landed are not 
for the consumption of tlie Province alone, hut passes into 
neighbouring territories. Then, it has not boon refuted by 
anyone that the rates of Tncomo Tax, Super Tax, Salt Exoise 
should be ■fixed otherwise than at. a uniform level throughout 
India and therefore determined by the Central Government, 
and I cannot conceive that they can be economically collected! 
except by the Central Government. I do not contend that it 
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is unreasonable for the Provinces to la}’ claim to a share of 
these last-mentioned taxes and of others which may be brought 
into being. 

It is generally agreed, and rightly so, that there is a real 
need in the Provinces for additional revenues in order that 
adequate development may progress in the ^^arions nation- 
biiilding departments. At the same time it must be equally 
recognised that the sources of revenue at present belonging 
to the Central Government cannot be appropriated to the 
Provinces without their replacement by new or additional 
‘ forms of taxation. 

I submit that the time has come, in the opinion of some it 
is long overdue, for the adoption of many, though possibly 
not all, of the recommendations of the Taxation Enquiry Com- 
mittee, made after an exhaustive enquiry by eminent men, 
which, for the most part, have been ignored. I do not for- 
get that the Central Legislature refused to discuss the Re- 
port, but, as I have pointed out earlier in my remarks on 
this subject, if more money is to be spent in the Provinces, 
more money must be found Tt cannot be squeezed solely 
out of the Central Government present revenues 

Of all the financial i‘roposal ; which have b^en submitted 
^to the Joint Conference, I have been most impressed by those 
*of the Bombay Government and they are well worth consider- 
ing, though possibly some adjustments may be necessary in 
order to assist the poorer pi’ovinces. 

I assume it will be found necessary to allot to the Provinces 
in some cases the whole, in others a fixed proportion, of old 
or new taxes collected by the Central Government, and T can 
see no objection to this from the provincial point of view. 
In the first-named happening the Central Government will be 
acting merely as a collecting agent In the second, altliovgli 
the receipts may be divided, the province will know the exact 
proportion to which it is entitled, and here again the Centre 
will be a collecting agency. The old bugbear cry of Divided 
Heads of Revenue ” could not be resurrected with reason in 
either instance. 

Another point which renders it essential thal the Central 
Government should collect those taxes which are of necessity 
i>n a uniform basis throughout India is that — in cases of grave 
emergency the Government of India might find itself under the 
urgent necessity of obtaining increased funds. This it would 
be able to do by levying an indivisable surcharge on Gie 
taxes collected at the Centre 

That there must be some co-ordination between the Pro- 
vinces and the Central Government in the matter of finance 
is irrefutable. The question of borrowings alone must inevit- 
ably lead to conferences otherwise the various provinces 
would be competing with each other in the money market for 
their loans. 



It appears to me inevitablo that some of the recommendations 
which are put forward by our Committee, and others which may 
be advanced by the Statutory Commission, will require the 
closest examination by small bodies of exj^erts. I consider the 
question of finance should be one. 

The Military aspect of the constitutional problem is one of 
great perplexity. There can be no disputing ceriam facts 
India, through her geographical ])osition, is very dilTerently 
placed to any of the other Dominions Pier requirements for 
defence, with those for internal security, necessitate the main- 
tenance of a standing Army imposing upon her existing revenues 
a financial strain that seriously curl ails the funds available for 
expenditure on much needed v'ork in natiou-lmilding dircclions. 
The technical experts say, not- { think unreasonably, that the 
size of the standing Army, reduced in recent years, already 
envisages definite risks in vicAv of the magnitude of the task 
wilh which it is faced, and that no Coniinandor-in-Ohief would 
accept the responsibility if the x\riny in India wesre further 
reduced either in size or in its ]u*csent degree of efficiency. 

Through lack of sufficient dotniled information Indian and, 
I will add, some Bnropeau has believed that. Iho Army 

in TncVa is maintained at its ])rosoni st-rength, not sohdy for 
Indian purposes, but also for Imperial purposes, P’^rom the 
statement placed before the Point. Oonference by the Army 
Conneil, it is obvious that there is no nnstincation for that belief, 
and T think it is only due to the taxpayer in rndla that, the 
statement, or n similar one, should 1)e givcui the Fullest ’f)nhlicity 
throughout the country. The Army in India is entirely under 
the control of the Government of India, its size dictated solely 
by Indian conditions, and it is subject only to the final authority 
of the British Cabinet. 

One of 1b<‘ particularly perplexing featun^s of the problem 
is the presenc(‘^ <n the Army in India of British troops. Tt 
must, be recognised M once that tlie grant of full Dominion 
status t.o India must ho accompanied by the withdrawal of 
British troops. ^ In no Dominion, save for some. tempora,ry pur- 
pose, have British troops been permitted to remain after Pro- 
idneial self-government has been granted. No one, save a few of 
extreine vi(ws, would to-day suggest that it would bo practicable 
to withdrav/ them. Indian o]iinion g(m(u*ally recognises that 
position and tlie no<»essity for reservation of clefenee for some 
time to come. 

The task of the Army in India is twofold 

(1) The protection of India from external invasion. 

(2) The maintenance of internal security, which includes 
duties in support, of the ])olico, and the military protection 
of strategic railways. 

^ Whilst, in all portions of the British Empire, the Army forms 
in theory a final r(‘serve to the Police Force, it is very exeep- 
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tional that it is so used in practice. The reverse is the case in 
India. The Army is constantly and regularly called upon in 
support of the Civil Authorities and the number of troops 
maintained on internal security is largely dictated by the re- 
rjaireinents of Provincial Governments 

1 Avould examine the latter position first, since we seek as 
early as possible to establish self-government in the Provincial 
Sphere. My colleagues have questioned the desirability of em- 
ploA'mg regular troops of the Indian Army in communal and 
religious disturbances, which unfortunately are at present only 
too frequent. On all hands the neutrality of British troops in 
such disturbances has received widespread recognition and 
<ipproval. It would, I think, be exceedingly unwise to with- 
draw this aid from Provincial Governments, and it is necessary 
therefore to make constitutional provision accordingly. The 
special powers which my colleagues ivould so wisely vest in the 
Governor for the purpose of maintaining peace and tranquillity 
a])pcar to provide the requisite constitutional channel for the 
employment of British troops at such times when their quality 
of neutrality referred to above would be of parlicular value in 
tl»e settlement of a disturbance. 

My colleagues, liow^ever, express the hope, in which I concur, 
that time will lead to the special powers they propose vesting in 
the 0 over nor being nullified through desuetude, and it is im- 
possible to contemplate the continuance of such powers for all 
time. [ am therefore of opinion that a commencement should 
be made at once to relieve the Army of internal security duties 
other, of course, than the protection of strategic railways, and 
to place these duties on the police This would naturally entail 
a large increase in the strength of the present Police Forces in 
many Provinces and be beyond the capacity of existing provincial 
revenues. The ])rovinces, wuth some degree of reason, say that 
the cost of the Army in India includes the task of internal 
security and that it is impossible to find m addition the money 
for increased Police Forces T therefore recommend that within 
a period of five years, after the introduction of any new pro- 
vincial constitution and after the new" Local Governments have 
had experience of the problem, that a conference between the 
Provinces and the Central Government should be set up to 
examine the position and to- see to what extent increased Police 
Forces in the Provinces would lessen the responsibility of the 
Military Authorities for internal security, so that by a corre- 
sponding reduction in the Military Budget the necessary finance 
migbt be made available to the Provinces. It is recognised 
that this will not lead to the release for other purposes of any of 
the money at present ear-marked for defence and internal 
security ; this appears to be outside the realm of practical politics 
but it will place our military expenditure in a truer light. At 
the same time the possibility of including in Provincial Police 
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Forces an adequate neutral element, to enable the replacement 
of British troops to be undertaken, should receive special 
consideration. 


I'o turn now to the larger question of ihe xVrmy in India from 
the point of view of India’s Defence against external invasion 
It must, [ think, be admitted tliat the rat(' of political advanc'^ 
has and will continue to (uitsliop tae ra'<^ at which i1 is possibh* 
to advance in the Military sphere The establishment of a 
Dominion Army to replace the present Army in India must- be 
a lengthy process. In view of India’s Defence problems the 
Army must attain a real degree of efficiency, a stage army 
will not suit her purpose. Indians point out that Ihey liavV 
established in other spheres a degree of efficiency that is parallel 
to that of the British Services and that there is tlierefore no 
reason to expect that they would not do so in the Military sphere. 
From the evidence placed before us by the Military Authorities, 
however, it appears certain that India could not at present, or 
indeed in the very^ near future, attain the requisite efficiency 
viithout outside assistance. Whilst experiments in Indianisatiou 
can be carried out in administrative spheres without heavy risks, 
m that errors can be corrected, that is not the position in Ihc 
Army.^ Here* the only test is the test of War, and errors once 
made m War cannot be corrected There is, therefore the 
greatest necessity for caution. 


A already been taken by the Militarr 

Authorities for the training of Indian Officers, and whilst I am 
convinced the training of Indian Officers once they enter the 

to the technical authorities, the 
existing rate of Tndianisation does not give a sufficiently broad 
basis upon which to build up a Dominion Amy. Tho problem 

advance in tho Military sphere 
closer to the rate at which we are advancing in the nolitical 
sphere without any serious fall in efficiency.* ^ ” ” 

eoiivineed that the first step is undoubtedly through some 

for the Sandhurst examinations and enable us to fill im 
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adapted for tliis purpose and arrangements made so as to receive 
recruits, not only from the existing ranks of the Army but 
also from Military and Civil Schools 

There has been an insistent demand in India for the establish- 
ment of a Military College in the country, and the College to 
Tvhich I have referred should be developed so as to give the 
requisite opportunity for the military training in India of offi- 
cer’s for the Indian Army. 

It appears to be generally necessary that the whole question 
of the existing organisation of the Indian Army should be 
examined by a Technical Committee with a vietv to seeing what 
changes would he required to make it a Dominion Army of the 
future. 

Central Throughout our tour m India we were told repeatedly that. 

Government, with Mie proposed advance towards self-government in the 
Provinces, whatever form the Central Government might take 
in the future, it must be a strong Government. Not only the 
critics but also the supporters of the present Government of 
India have deplored it as weak and vacillating. This criticism, 
however, is not levelled in the main at the personnel of the 
Central Government but at the system, which is ‘ disclaimed as 
faulty and unworkable with satisfaction to anyone concerned. 
The unenviable position of a Central Government, faced with a 
permanent elected majority in opposition, can easily be realised 
even by those who have not first-hand experience of its workings* 
The Government when formulating proposals have always had 
to study beforehand their reception at the hands of a hostile 
majority who have frequently registered their votes, not on the 
merits of the resolution or legislation under discussion, but 
solely with a view of hampering the Executive. This is the 
situation which has now to he studied and it is a situation which 
doubtless all those who have declared for a strong Central 
Government have had in mind. 

The recommendations of the Local Governments and Provin- 
cial Committees on this important subject are somewhat vague 
generally. Several of the latter suggest the introduction of 
some form of d3’'archy with responsibility to the Legislature, 
some have no suggestions to make, holding that the question 
lay outside the purview of their report, while one Committee con- 
siders that the Central Government should be of a Federal type, 
with its position vis-chvis the Central Legislature strengthened* 
Of the Local Governments, Bombay, Bihar and Orissa, Punjab 
and Bengal presumably did not feel themselves able to adjudicate 
on the matter, as they made no recommendations ; the United 
Provinces put forward its proposals for its future Provincial 
Government on the assumption that there would be no radical 
change at the Centre ; Assam prescribed a strong Central Govern- 
ment, with effective control over the Provinces in certain matters, 
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as an axiom preceding the introduction of Provincial self- 
government ; while Madras, whose recommendations for self- 
government are more far-reaching than those of any other Local 
Government, expresses itself in no uncertain manner as 
follows : — ‘‘ Regarding the Central Government, the proposals 
we have already made postulate its functioning untrammelled by 
any of the limitations and difficulties of Dyarchy. That Govern- 
ment must continue in its present form until the time comes to 
replace it by a Federal body derived from the constituent 
Provinces and States. 

Now, Dyarchy during the past eight years has been condemned 
on many sides, some politicians in India going to liio length 
of declining even to try and work it. No one, I think, over 
looked upon it as more than a transitional or educ*itive expedient 
and it has generally been regarded as a complex, confused 
system, ro(»ted in compromise and having no iogical basis.' ’ That 
any indnidiial or body oL* men should now come forwarfi and 
recommend llie introduciioo of any roria of Dyarchy in the 
Central GviTiiment, to my innid, is ijicoiii]n*eliensi()le. fts out- 
standing deficiency has been a failure to oslablisli a senses of 
responsibility. At the same time the pretsent Central Constitu- 
tion has proved unsatisfactory, and the problem to 1)C solved is 
in what way should it be amended. 

Wlien full self-government, as time goes on, haw been finally 
established in the Provinces and u complete awakening of the 
Indian States to their intere.’ts in all-Indian affairs has taken 
place, it appears inconlestible that the form of the Central 
Government of India must biicome Fedei’al, and it behoves us to 
endeavour to shape the Constitution towards that end. 

The existing Constitution of the Legislative Assembly is faulty 
and IS laigely responsible for our difficulties of to-day. It should, 
I think, be recognised that direct election for a Central Parlia- 
ment in a country the size of India must entail : — 

(1) An Assembly which to be adecpiately representative 
would be of an unwieldy size and entirely unworkable 
owing to its numbers ; or 

(2) An Assembly, such as is in existence to-day, com- 
posed of a relatively small number of representatives 
coming from few eonstitueneies so vast in area as to make 
it impossible for the candidates to be in touch with and, iu 
many instances, even known to their electors. 

It should be remembered that India is a country the size of 
Europe (omitting Russia), with a vast population. 

I am, therefore, of opinion that, for practical considerations 
and bearing in mind the necessity for a Federal Constitution in 
the future, the basis of representation in the Central Government 
should be election by the Provinces and at some future date also 
by the States. Election by the Provinces should bo intre^ucald 
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forthwith ; the number of representatives from each to be deter- 
mined at a Joint Conference My proposals entail the abolition 
of General Constituencies for the Legislative Assembly, to be 
replaced by election on a proportional basis by the Provincial 
Legislatures, rules being introduced to secure candidates truly 
representative of the various communities. I would retain 
special constituencies to ensure the representation of the smaller 
communities and of such interests as commerce, trade, labour, 
landed and agiiculture, and would retain a proportion of nomina- 
tions in the hand of the Governors and of the Governor General 
for special purposes. 

I come now to the Viceroy’s Executive Council, which is open 
to the following criticism. Its members are overburdened with 
their dual role of Paiiinientary Ministers and Administrative 
Heads of Departnienls, and this should be remedied. They have 
insufficient opportunity, owing to pressure of work, of acquaint- 
ing themselves personall}?' with the opinion of leading men 
throughout the country, or of expounding, outside the Legisla- 
ture, Government’s policy. The portfolios of some of the 
members are too heavy. There is no direct connection between 
the non-official members of tlie Council and the Central Legisla- 
ture. 

I am of opinion that the number of the Council should be 
liaised to ten and suggest the following distribution of port- 
folios : — 

Home, Finance, Commerce, Foreign and Political, 
Defence, Communications, Industry and Labour, Law, 
Health and Lands, and Education. 

Of these the first five should be filled at present by Europeans 
and the rest by Indians. It will be noticed that I have suggested 
a Member should be in charge of Foreigli and Political, and thus 
relieve the Viceroy of this portfolio. The Commander-in-Chief 
should cease to be a Member of the Executive Council and a 
Defence Portfolio created, to be filled by a Civil Member, not 
necessarily a Member of the Indian Civil Service. 

With a view to provide closer coniieetion boiween Hit' Execu- 
tive and tlic Central Legislature, I recommend that some of the 
Members of the formei' should bo drawn from the latter ; tlus 
also should tend to attract a higher standard of reprost'ntalives 
and incx'ease a sense of responsibility. In further pursuance of 
the policy 1 would advocate a Parliameutary Undcr-hit'croiary 
to be attached to each portfolio and to be selected from the 
Assembly. At the outset T would not preclude the appointment 
of past Members of the Central Legislature to the Executive 
Council. 

I see no reason to retain the provision of Section 36 (3) of the 
Government of India Act which lays dowm that three of the 
Members of the Governor-General’s Executive Council must be 
persons who have been for at least ten years in the service of the 
Crown. 
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Members of the Execntive Council should definitely be 
relieved of their detailed work as administrative Heads of their 
Departments, which should be carried out by permanent officials. 
The present system, under which the Secretary of a Department 
is frequently changed, is, in my opinion, unsound. 

The appointments to the Central Executive Council, or 
Cabinet, should be made by the Viceroy in consultation with the 
Secretary of State. 

The Cabinet should divest itself of the aloofness and detach- 
ment which IS apparent in the Executive Council to-day and its 
Members, being shorn of detailed administrative work, should 
establish close touch with pu1)lic opinion and where there are 
differences should make it then* special care to explain the point 
of vision of Government which understandably may not be 
apparent to the man outside. 

Of the five Indian Members of the Cabinet two should be 
Hindus and two Muslims, while T make no- reservation as to the 
fifth. The Indian Members will have an important pari to play 
in assisting to infiuence ihe votes of the Assembly. Finally, 
the Cabinet should work together as a team, and once Govern- 
ments policy on any matter has bepn decided upon, each Member 
should be prepared to argue and, if necessary, to defend that 
policy in the Legislature irrespeclivc of whal portfolio is directly 
concerned. 

From the above it will be seen that T have endeavoured to 
foster the realisation by the Central Ijegislature of its respon- 
sibility, by bringing it into closer contact with the Central 
Cabinet. 1 have earnestly considered the feasibility of intro- 
ducing responsibility in the Central Legislature on the British 
model Aiiart, however, from the fact that I consider the 
introduction of such a form of Government in the Centro, while 
wc are establishing self-government in the Provinces, would 
prove nothing short of a calamity and be likely to prejudice Pro- 
vincial advance, I am of oi)inion that a cabinet directly respon- 
sible to the Legislature would be tinworkable in a constitution 
which must assume ultimately a Federal character. While it 
may be possible to compare the position of a Province in sme 
and numbers to that of Britain and to< provide it with a Consti- 
tution based on that of the British (Jovernment, it is an entirely 
different matter to introduce a similar Constitution for the 
Central Government of India in vi(‘w of the size of India, its vast 
population, its different races, and numerous languages. 

For the present, the Governor General, and the Cabinet 
appointed by him, must remain responsible to Parliament, and 
it follows that the Governor General must retrain his powers of 
veto and certitication. As regards the latier, howcv<T, T would 
vary the existing yirocedure. Any measure, considered by the 
Governor General or the Governor General m (touucil as essential 
for the safety, ti*anquillity or interests of British India, should 

K 
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be introduced in the first instance as a recommended Bill, 
instead of as at present, endeavouring to secure its acceptance by 
such expedients as cajolery, undignified persuasion and agree- 
ment to weakening amendments. This would not preclude a 
debate on it and the possible acceptance by Government of 
useful amendments after which, however, it would pass into law. 
The present procedure has brought Government into disrepute 
and has lost to it many loyal supporters who have been unable to 
see in the present methods any Government at all. 

To strengthen the sense of responsibility other legislative 
measures introduced by Government would be left to the will of 
the Legislature to accept or reject as it thought fit, the Govern- 
ment re>serving power to withdraw any measure which had been 
amended in such a manner as to render it unacceptable. 

The Members of the Central Cabinet should be appointed for 
the term of five years, but subject to dismissal by the Governor 
General. 

I would retain the Council of State as at present constituted, 
and with its present powers, as a useful revisionary body. I 
would suggest, however, that,,similar to my proposals for Second 
Chambers in the Provinces, in order to secure continuity a third 
of the Members be called upon to retire every five years, but 
without being debarred from seeking re-election or of being 
re-nominated. Here, too, that there should be a proportion of 
life members is worthy of consideration. 

The life of the Legislative Assembly should be four years. 

A description of the powers of the Secretary of State is set 
® forth in our Eeport and I have little comment to make on what 
has been written. Undoubtedly as self-government in the 
Provinces progresses and is eoiKlucted on ilie right lines there 
will he less and less room or occasion for interference by the 
Secretary of State. 

Similarly with the introduction of a Central Government, such 
as I have envisaged, on a stronger and sounder foundation, the 
interfpence of the Secretary of State as regards details should 
diminish almost to vanishing point and the government of the 
country left in the hands of men on the spot. It must not be 
forgotten, however, that the final control over the Government of 
India is vested in the Secretary of State, who in turn is respon- 
sible to Parliament, and while I recommend that interference 
in administrative details should be relaxed I do not forget that 
the Viceroy and the Central Cabinet will continue to account to 
Parliament through the Secretary of State. What should be 
aimed at is that the Secretary of State should work in harmony 
with the Central Cabinet and that his normal powers should take 
the form of suggestions before administrative or legislative action 
is taken by the Government of India rather than the shape of a 
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subsequent corrective mandate. One of the disabilities undeT' 
which the Viceroy’s Executive Council has been suffering has 
been their inability, on occasion, to take effective part in a 
debate owing to their being compelled to refer to the Seeretarj' 
of State whenever a new situation has arisen. 

This brings me to the Secretary of State’s Council which, it Counoil of 
is recommended, should be abolished. It is generally considered 
that the Council does certain woik over again which has already 
been done in India, and undeitakes other work which might be 
better done in India. Whatever be the fate of the Council of 
India, I am of opinion that the Secretary of State will require 
the advice of some persons with first hand experience of the 
conditions and customs of India, though in number not neces- 
sarily as large as that provided in Section 3 (1) of the Govern- 
ment of India Act. In this connection reference must be made 
to Section 21 of the Act which provides that the expenditure of 
the revenues of India, both in British India and elsewhere shg ll 
be subject to the control of the Secretai-y of State in Council. 

There are those who hold that the Government of India in India 
should be left to look after its own revenues and that in the event 
of a dispute between the Government of India and His Majesty’s 
Government over the allocation of certain expenditure, +he matter 
sho^d be referred to an Arbitration Board whose decision must 
be final. 


My colleagues have recognised the necessity of embodying in yuudameiital 
the Government of India Act a declaration of certain Punda- Bights, 
mental Rights and I desire to emphasize the essential need for 
some such provision. 

Throughout our tour statutory provision against discrimination 
both in legislatmn and administration has been insistently de- 
manded by all Minorities— Hindus, Muslims, Depressed Classes. 

Europeans and Anglo-Indians. 

Government of India 
situation and sought to deal with this 
difficult question by introducing a special provision in the 
Instrument of Instructions to Governors. Discrimination in 
admm^rahon cannot, I think, bo dealt with effectively by 
Statute and any tendency to such bias should be checked in the 
mam by pressure from the minority communities for whom wo 
have provided special representation in the Legislatures. For 

^ the Instrument of Tnstnic- 

tiom to Governors should be continued with its specif nrl 
^sions and similar Instructions might well be issued ^ ^the 
Governor General. To make these effective it may be foxmd 
necessary to vest in these authorities special enabliS pJwSrto 
intervene m any administrative action which contrawnM^tha 

whether provisions in any Instrument of Instructions would be 
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effective in cheeking discriminatory legislation, but there is not 
the difficulty in providing for this by Statute as there 
appears to be with regard to discriminatory administi atlon. 

In view of the granting of larger powers to the Legislatures 
I am of the opinion that any doubt on this matter should be 
removed by definitely prescribing the power of the Legislature in 
this respect by Statute. Whilst admitting the diffieuHy in draft- 
ing a suitable Clause it is not insuperable and indeed several 
draft Clauses drawn up by constitutional lawyers have been 
placed before the Committee by different Minorities. It must be 
recognised, however, that the general well-being of India will at 
times necessitate the introduction of legislation which might be 
held as coming within the category of discrimination and this 
should be provided for in the Section of the Government of India 
Act introduced to deal with the whole problem. 

Anglo- After my election by the Council of State to the Indian 

inians. Central Committee, His Excellency the Viceroy, finding it im- 

practicable to make room for a representative of Anglo-Indians, 
desired me to ensure as far as possible that every eonsiiicration 
should be given to the claims put forward by that Community. 

My colleagues are prepared to continue separate representa- 
tion for Anglo-Indians and indeed in several cases have pi-oposed 
an increase in their seats in the Provincial Councils beyond tlie 
ratio of the proposed increases in the total number of Councillors. 

However, I recognise that mere representation in the Local 
Councils cannot solve the difficulties with which Anglo-Indians 
are faced to-day. Their numbers are not sufficient for them to 
claim with rea.son that quota of seats in the Councils winch would 
enable their voice to be heard effectively on matters which affect 
them directly and are vital to their economic life. 

One of the chief diN.ibilities vith which the Anglo-Indians are 
confronted in their competition with Indians for employment is 
that of education. The Indian has surpassed them in that re- 
spect in recent years. This appears to be largely due t,o the 
fact that the conditions of living of the poorer cla.ss of Anglo- 
Indians is such as to leave little money available for advanced 
education. 

Until recent years Anglo-Indians found employment in large 
numbers in certain Government services such as the Customs, 
and Post and Telegraphs, and in the Railway services We are 
told that such employment is rapidly passing from them and T 
consider that there should be some special enquiry set on foot 
to examine tbeir general position in this and in all other respects. 

The British regime in India has been responsible for the 
genesis of this community whose loyalty has been tried and 
proved on many occasions and their claims justify a special plea 
to Parliament. 



Finally, I must point out tiiat the changes proposed for the Gbvertior- 
ProTincial Q-overnments will throw increased responsibility on ships, 
the Governors. Eightly or \vrongly, there has been the im- 
pression that the Governorships of the three great Presidencies 
in India have at times been bestowed as a reward for parly 
services. Be that as it may, India will want in the future the 
best men that Britain can produce and I would like to see the 
names submitted for these appointments chosen by a special 
non-party board, possibly drawn from His Majesty’s Privy 
Council. The Governors of the other Provinces should ccntinue 
to be selected as at present from the best men in India. 

A. H. Froom. 


London ; 

The 24th October, 1929. 
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MINUTE OF DISSENT BY THE HONOURABLE RAJA 
NAWAB ALI KHAN. 

I regret I find myself in disagreement with the recommenda- 
tions of my colleagues on two points : — (1) the introduction 
of reforms in the North-West Frontier Province and (2) the 
reservation of Law and Order in Bengal. 

2. With regard to (1), my colleagues recommend that by way 
of a beginning the North-West Frontier Province should be given 
what are known as Morley-Minto Reforms. I entirely agree 
with the following remarks on this subject contained in the report 
of the All-Parties Conference : — Regarding the form of govern- 
ment in the North-West Frontier Province and in Baluchistan, 
we are of opinion that the status of these areas must be the 
same as that of other provinces. We cannot in justice or logic 
deny the right of any part of India to participate in responsible 
government.’^ The diiferentiation proposed by my (jolleagues 
between the North-West Frontier Province and the otlier pro- 
vinces will not only have nothing in logic or justice to justify 
it, but will also become a source of dissatisfaction and bitterness. 
It is no part of statesmanship to make a province, whose im- 
portance from certain points of view is obvious, discontented and 
resentful. It will be unwise, I think, to make it smart under 
a sense of inferiority. 

3. The point was made perfectly clear by Khan Bahadur 
Saaduddin Khan, one of the witnesses who appeared before ns. 
I quote the following from his evidence : — ‘‘ Our position is that 
we want to sink or swim Avith India ; we want to be in the same 
boat. If Reforms is a good thing, as all of them say it is a 
good thing, then it should be increased. If it had been a bad 
thing, nobody would have said that further instalments should 
be due ; and if it is a good thing Avhy should we be deprived of 
it ? I do not know that the conditions in this province are in 
any way worse than the conditions in the rest of India.” 

4. It is well-known that Muslim political opinion throughout 
the country demands the extension of the Reforms to the North- 
West Frontier Province on the same lines as in the ease of the 
other provinces. Without exaggeration this might be described 
as an All-India Muslim demand. It is important to note that 
this demand has the support of the Hindus at large. In the 
debate on the Budget on the 14th March, 1928, the Legislative 
Assembly without a division carried a token cut in the demand 
under the head North-West Frontier Province,’’ to express 
dissatisfaction at the failure of Government to grant a reformed 
constitution to that province. Lala Lajpat ]fei, one of the fore- 
most Hindu leaders, spoke in favour of the token cut and 
appealed to the local Hindus to abandon opposition to the ex- 
tension pf the Reforms to their province. In view of these 
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facts I am afraid I must decline to support the recommendation 
of my colleagues. 

5. 1 may here observe that having regard to the racijil charac- 
teristics of the Pathan, the fears of my colleagues may not be 
quite justifiable. Those who know him admit that he has a 
genuine strain of democracy in him. He follows liis leaders, 
generally appointed by himself. Therefore with such adequate 
safeguards for the minority community in the province as the 
Committee has recommended for the minorities in other pro- 
vinces, he should be allowed, in my opinion, to manage his own 
affairs like his brethren in other parts of the country. 

6. As a concession, however, to the view of my colleagues, 1 am 
prepared to recommend that the Montagu-Ohelmsford Hoforms 
should be introduced into this province for a period of ^.on years, 
at the expiry of which it should have the same status Jis other 
provinces. Even if this modest recommendation bo found un- 
acceptable I would most reluctantly recommend that the North- 
West Frontier Provmce should be amalgamated with the Punjab. 
This alternative will, I think, be more acceptable to the people 
of the province than the Morley-Minto lleforms which have 
been recommended for it. The deputation from the Advanced 
Muhammadan Party made this point unmistakably clear. Khmi 
Sahib Sardar Gulhan Khan, the spokesman of the deputation, 
said : — “ So far as the expenditure is concerned, 1 think. Sir, 
either we should have Reforms without any consideration beiog 
paid to the financial position or, if we cannot have it, as our 
spokesman said, then we want to be re-amalgamated with the 
Punjab.” 

7. 1 do not think it necessary to discuss the financial aspect of 
the question at length. There are many ways of solving the 
financial difficulty and different proposals have been made on the 
point from time to time. I would here invite attention to the 
views of the majority of the Bray Committee on the subject. 
They say : — “ But more than half the expenditure is incurred 
not only on civil administration proper but in connection with 
the tribal tracts and border defence. The revenue of the tribal 
tracts is insignificant and expenditure on border defence yields 
no return in revenue. It is obviouS' therefore that if the ex- 
penditure on districts and tracts is taken as a whole, the ex- 
penditure in a time of rising prices must outrun the revenue. 
The largest increases since the formation of the province appear 
under the heads Political (28 lakhs) and Police (40 lakhs). These 
large increases are partly due to the larger forces of Border 
Militia and Frontier Constabulary now found necessary to 
counter the vast improvement in the armament of the tribes, 
and partly to the enhanced rates of pay of all ranks, which 
have had to be advanced pari passu with the increase in the 
pay of the Indian Army. Thus, the principal rise in expendi- 
ture has been incurred for the protection of Lidia’s land frontier 
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and for this it is clear that India as a whole must pay. It is out 
of the question for the frontier districts to bear the charge. It 
was not borne in the old days by the Punjab, for the Political 
head was always Imperial . . . 

I am of opinion that if the entire financial system of the 
province is overhauled in the right manner the finances of the 
province will be able to bear the cost which the acceptance of 
my recommendations will entail. 

8, I now come to the question of Law and Order in Bengal. 
My colleagues have recommended that, while every other subject 
should be transferred to ministers responsible to the Legislative 
Council, Law and Order should be a reserved subject in 
charge of a member not responsible to the Council. In ■)ther 
words, they propose to continue dyarchy in Bengal. Now, it is 
well known that dyarchy has been most strenuously and success- 
fully opposed in Bengal during the last nine years. It seems 
to me to be a strange reply to the protests of Bengal that she, 
of all provinces, should be singled out for the continuance o£ 
dyarchy. Apart from this 1 think that if Bengal is treated 
on a footing different from that of the other provinces it will 
give rise to intense dissatisfaction which will be fatal to the 
working of the neAv reforms Bengal has enjoyed the b mefits 
of British rule and JBiiglish education for a longer period lhan 
almost any other province in India. I, therefore, see no reason 
for treating it on an inferior footing. 

9. If the Committee’s proposal is accepted the position of the 
member in charge of Law and Order will become an impossible 
one as all criticism will be directed against him. The Committee 
have not proposed that the Governor should retain his powers of 
certifying legislation and restoring grants. Without these 
powers I do not see how dyarchy is to be worked and I am sure 
that if the problem were properly faced my colleagues would 
tod good reason for changing their minds. The reservation of 
Jjaw and Order would, in my opinion, lead to great difficulties 
and, in fact, bring the working of the whole machinery of 
government to a standstill, I am, therefore, strongly opposed 
to it. 


Nawab Ali Khan. 
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MINUTE OF DISSENT 

BT 

Nawab Sie ZuLraQAE Ali Khan, K'j?., O.S.I., and Db. Abdullah 

SUHRAWAEDY 

{Menibeya of the Indtan Central Committee). 


InTBODUCTION and HiSTOBIUAL StjBVEY. 

The unique and complex nature oil the Indian problems is 
patent to ail. yome Western idealists seek solution Jlor them in 
the application of pure democratic principles to the future polity 
of India. In their zeal they ignore the special couditions ot 
Indian life and imagine that since they have proved so successful 
ill their own country they must necessarily produce Uic same 
satisfactory results in that vast sub-continent called India. We 
admire the benevolent lutciitious of these men, hut we are not 
convinced ot their practical wisdom. India is equal in ai ea to 
Europe, excluding liussia, and its population is not much suiallor 
than It, and although the affinities of European oivilLsation are 
undeniable and similar social ideals prevail almost everywhere, 
yet it is impQSsible to conceive a single Continental lysteiu for all 
Western countries. The Germans and the English Ijclong to the 
same racial stock, but ia it possible to imagine that the British 
would gladly accept the German rule over themselves and vioo 
versa ? In fact, after the war, even small and iiisigiiilieant popu- 
lations had to be liberated from alien rule in order to all'ord 
opportunities of self-expression to them. 

Tliis process of segregating nationalities and re-distributing 
territories was considered the sole means of establishing peace 
in Europe on permanent basis. Even this drastic rearrange- 
ment of the political map of Europe was not considered sufficient 
to guarantee peace in Europe, and the crushing author ily of the 
League of Nations had to be imposed on it. India, with her 
antagonistic religions and incomprehensible social systems and 
different political ideals which her various races cherish, and the 
numerous languages and tongues which are used by them, cannot 
by any flight of imagination be considered as a single country, 
containing a single nationality, inspired by common communities 
and interests. 

India is so remote from England, and its past history and 
present political situation are known only to those who make a 
special study of them, and therefore it is incumbent on us to 
describe in as brief a manner as possible the development of the 
present conditions with regard to the communities. This would, 
in our opinion, be essential for the just comprehension of the 
claims of the 70 miUions of the Moslems in India. Our justaflea- 
tion for this brief survey is that it would provide Majesl^’lB 
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WovernmeiiL with unyamialied facts and nndeniabie historical 
claims which alone would enable the British Parliament to uphold 
those traditions of justice and fair play for which the British 
people are so distinguished. Besides, it would save the Moslems 
of India all that bitterness and sense of grievous wrong which 
would be the inevitable consequence of ill-considei ed decisions 
strongly influenced by preconceived notions of India containing a 
homogeneous population In any case we shall have the supreme 
satisfaction of having tried to induce those who sit in the judg- 
ment seats that it is essential to bear certain simple facts in 
mind in order to understand the present situation. 

The invasion of the Deccan by Emperor Aurangzeb was as 
disastrous to the Moghul Empire as the occupation of and I’etreat 
from Moscow was to the French Empire. The catastrophe of 
the Grand Army raised nations and national aspirations against 
Napoleon and closed his career of glory and liquidated his 
empire. Aurangzeb ’s prolonged expedition exhausted his 
tieasury and dispirited the Army, which resulted in the downfall 
of the Moghul Empire. The chaos which supervened after the 
last of the groat Moghuls gave a great impulse to centrifugal 
tendencies among the distant governors. 

There is hardly any doubt that the rising of a new spirit among 
the Hindus would have wiped out the British settlements in 
Calcutta, but the sublime breathing of history determined the 
rhythm of this epoch. Ahmed Shah Abdali, the King of 
Afghanistan, invaded India in response to the urgent appeal of 
the Moslems. He met the overweening arrogance of the Alaha- 
rattas at Panipat. It was a deadly struggle betw^een Hindu 
ambitions and Moslem religious enthusiasm. The Hindu 
powder and pride was shattered on the field of Panipat. The 
King withdrew from India after a grave warning to the Head of 
the Mahratta Confederacy that they would see him again in 
India if they dared to resume their crusade against Moslems 
with the avowed object of driving the Moslems out of India. 
Fate thus averted a great catastrophe which menaced their very 
existence m this country. The British, after this, had an easy 
task to deal successfully with the fragments of the Hindu Con- 
federacy, 

Nearly a centnry later another abortive attempt was made by 
the Hindus to rouse the Moslems against the Bintish, but the 
British triumphed during the Indian Mutiny and the implacable 
spirit manifested by the notorious Nauasahib and othecs re- 
mained quiescent for nearly sixty years. 

In 1920 the British had again to cope with the rising tide of 
Hindu ambitions. The Hindu tactics on this occasion were 
similar to those employed during the Mutiny. By clever 
imanoeuvring they won over to their side some credulous Moslems 
whom they made to fight their battles. The result was that, as 
in the Mutiny, so in the years 1921-22, the duped Moslems had 
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to bear the brunt of the fight. Eighty per cent, of those sent 
to jail were Moslems. The threatened resurgence of Hindu re- 
volutionary spirit will afford opportunities to see whether tJiey 
would challenge the might of the British Government single- 
handed. Their Bismarekian policy has been discarded, at any 
rate this has been openly declared by some apostles of the 
doctrme that Hindustan is only for Hindus. This school of 
thought embraces the entire student class as well as the pro- 
fessional and business men. The Press and the Professors in- 
culcate Neitsehian philosophy. Hindustan is to be purged of 
all non-Hindus even if they belong to the same race. Ilindu 
nationalism is to fight its own battles, and would treat those 
with utter contempt who criticise its arrogant and selfish appro- 
priation of the functions of Government. Hitherto the Hin dus 
have never fought alone, in fact they have always employed the 
Moslems as the shock battalions It is a perfectly novel ven- 
ture and its. experiment would not be devoid of interest for the 
non-Hindus. 

This heroic resolve will find fruition in their dealings wnth 
the present rulers, but they have an additional programme for 
their aggi*essive activities with regard to the Moslem commu- 
nity. The Hindu Maha Sabha is started with the avowed 
object of subverting the political rights of the Moslems. Its 
two branches, known as the Shudhi and Sangathan organisa- 
tions have for their aim the conversion of the Moslems to 
Hinduism by force or fraud, and of preparing the young fana- 
lieal Hindus by physical culture for the task of fighting the Mos- 
lems on the occasions of riots, which would be fomented accord- 
ing to the dictates of Maha Sabha ’s policy. The rivalry which 
Maha Sabha has so zealously launched has behind it the memory 
of conquest and subjugation. It is consecrated by the visible 
antagonism of mosque and temple, and is actuated by an im- 
placable hatred of the Moslems, who, according to its political 
creed, must be extenninated. This grim determination has 
found tragic manifestation in communal riots at different places 
in India. At Arrah, Bettia, Gurmukhtesar, etc., etc., the 
Hindus were guilty of terrible excesses and their brutality 
sent a thrill of horror throughout the country. But for the 
vigilance of the British the Provinces of India would have 
become the scenes of terrible carnage. 

People outside India have no idea of the extent of the com- 
munal tension. They only occasionally see the reports of 
sporadic rioting, but they can form no estimate of the daily 
increasing volume of mutual hatred and rancour. It has sun- 
dered social ties which before this were very strong and cordial. 
Joint political associations have all vanished and a few Moslems 
who participated in the Congress Meetings are steadily seceding 
frolu it even Ali Brothers, who lent sneh weight and validity 
to the Hindu claim that some of the most eidightened Moslems 
who were the supporters of the Indian Congress, have left 
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camp m utter disillusionment and disappointment. They open- 
ly declare in their public speeches that Moslems can not repose 
any confidence in the Hindu bona fides, and that they must 
prepare and submit their own claims to a share in the reforms 
on the lines which would ensure their peaceful existence in 
India. 

This is the acme of wisdom gained after bitter experience of 
the Hindu nationalism. The pugnacious tendencies of this 
nationalism have inaugurated an era of misery and sorroAv. 
From one end of India to the other scenes of terrible bloodshed 
and destruction have been witnessed by panie-striktin people. 
Sickened by barbarous atrocities, Lora Irwin, the present 
Viceroy of India, made an earnest appeal to the members of 
the Central Legislature in August, 1927, to cultivate a spirit of 
mutual toleration. He said that during the seventeen months 
that he had been in India tlie whole landscaxie had been over- 
shadowed by the lowering clouds of communal tcusion, which 
had repeatedly discharged their thunderbolts, spreading Ear 
throughout the laud their devastating havoc. In less than 
eighteen months, so far as figures were available, th(3 loll taken 
by this bloody strife had been between 250 and 300 killed and 
over 2^500 injured A statement laid on the table of the J^egis- 
Jative Assembly at a subsequent date disclosed the astounding 
fact that from September, 1927, to June 30, 1928, there liad 
been 19 serious Hindu-Moslem riots all over India. 

The Hindu Press launched a campaign of persistent vilifica- 
lion of the Moslems, even the sacred personality of the Prophet 
of Islam was not immune from gross insults and defamations.. 
The Rajpal ’’ case threatened to engulf society in a deluge of 
bloodshed and had it not been to the clever handling of the 
delicate situation by the Punjab Government, a veritable reign 
of terror would have resulted from it. As it was there were 
frequent scenes of tumult and riot. These Anolent and men- 
dacious writings fanned the flames of communal hatred to a 
degree which caused the Governments of various Provinces the 
gravest anxiety concerning the preservation of peace. The 
Bengal Government hastened to declare, ‘‘ The rising tide of 
communal hatred surging from the Press threatens to engulf 
tlie faint signs of unity that have appeared in recent years, and 
to destroy the foundations on which a few earnest builders have 
Avorked with so much care and patience. Since this pathetic 
statement was issued, the tone both of the Press and the public 
speaker, has become more inflammatory. They openly assert 
that the Moselm settlers in India must be expelled from it and 
the converted Hindus who form the bulk of the Moslem popula- 
tion must be reclaimed, so that India may once again be exclu- 
sively Hindu. These Hindu leaders have sown the seeds of 
trouble which are germinating all over India. In their leistire 
hours Hindu students attend gymnasiums to cultivate physical 
strength which is necessary for a final life and death struggle 
with the Moslems* 
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Some notion of the extent of the Hindu malevolence can be 
formed by reflecting on the frank though brutal expression of 
ideas expressed by a professedly impartial and neutral ruler 
described in the book entitled, “ The India We Served,” 
recently written by Sir "Walter Lawrence. Writing about the 
late Maharajah Sir Partab Singh of Jodhpur, Sir Walter 
Lawrence says, “ Tolerant as he was he hated the Moslems. 
But I never realised the depths of his hatred till I was leaving 
India. Sir Partab had come up to Simla to be present at a 
farewell dinner Lord Curzon gave to my wife and myself the 
night before we left, and after dmner Sir Partab and I sat up 
till two in the morning talking of his hopes and ambitions, and 
one of his ambitions was to annihilate the Moslen. people in 
India. T deprecated this prejudice and mentioned Moslem 
friends known to both of us ‘ Yes, ’ he said, ‘ I liking ihom 
too, but very much liking them dead ’ . and here 

was Sir Partab, my brother by adoption, the gr-eat and courte- 
ous Rajput gentleman, telling me with terrible truthfulness 
that now he had only two things to live for, to fall leading a 
charge of cavalry against the foes of the King 'Eraporor, wear- 
ing the beloved brooch, and to wipe out the Moslems from 
IniRa. Perhaps it may be said that higher education, with 
which he was not endowed, might have softened his inexorable 
attitude towards Islam, but I doubt whether education will 
change the outlook of the two religions and permit it to be less 
ferocious. ” 


_ This venom existed in the Hindu mind when inter-communal 
rivalries had not reached the present stage, but those who have 
carefully sludied Tndkn problems know that beneath the 
smooth surface of British rule are smouldering the antago- 
nisms of centuries. Whatever sinister wishes are ci'iidely ex- 
pjesed by the ruler of a state they find an echo in tlie subtle, 
thinly veiled speeches made by the prominent leaders of the 
Iljiicln Mnlia Sablia j in fact this malevolent spirit animates 
the entire Hindu pojnilation of India), To achieve this appa- 
rently difficult object devious devices are suggest ^d such as 
the economic pressure, the repeal of the Land Alienation Act 
Punjab, joint electorates, monopoly of services, creation 
oi Hindu fcjwaraj in the Provinces and the occupation of the 
central citadel by creating an overwhelming majority in the 
Legislative Assembly and the control of the Viceroy's Bxoeu- 
making one-half of it responsible to this virtual- 
ly Hindu Aasembly. The Hindu Maha Sabha’s comprehensive 
activities would encompass all this, the Sangathan and Shudhi 
organisations would do the rest. They would fight and deci- 
mate the Moslems and convert those who would not be worthy 
or their steel. BdiicatioTi will also play its appointed role 
which IS clearly visible in the Minute of Dissent written by the 
®®rober of the Educational Committee. 

Jhe Shudhi activities are responsible for the conversion of a 
very large number of Moslems to Hinduism and in India it is 
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oommon knowledge that they resort to all kinds of expedients 
in order to mislead them. Cajolery and coercion are both em- 
ployed to gain the object in view. 

The Land Alienation Act in the Punjab is effectively protect- 
ing the Moslem Landholders. Mr. M. L. Darling, a distin- 
guished civilian in the Punjab has calculated that the total 
debt of the Moslem peasants roughly amounts to 75 crores 
of rupees or nearly 50 millions sterling. The creditors are all 
Hindus. If the frantic efforts of the Hindus succeed in getting 
it repealed 90 per cent, of the Moslem peasants would automati- 
cally be disappropriated and their holdings occupied by the 
Hindu money lenders who have advanced money to these poor 
people on usurious rates of interest. Some idea of the methods 
of these Hindu creditors may be formed by those people in 
Europe who have studied the dealings of the money lenders 
with their debtors during the Middle Ages. A large proportion 
of the savings of these poor Moslems goes into the pockets of 
their creditors whose rapacity knows no bounds, even the 
domestic happiness of the people is not safe from them. The 
Hindu mind works out the problem in this way ; once the poor 
Moslem is dispossessed he at once becomes a mere serf and is 
thrown on the mercy of the man who takes his land. He has 
no visible means of livelihood, his wife, his children and he 
himself must either starve or he must accept conversion to 
Hinduism, and starving people are generally supposed to 
accept any conditions. Once this sturdy stock disappears, the 
backbone of the Moslem population in India will be broken. 

The Hindus have thus cast their net all round in order to 
crush the Moslems. The Moslems on their part have to face 
these problems. Their efforts to conciliate the Hindus have 
unfortunately failed to produce the desired effect. Unity 
Conferences were held at Simla, Delhi, Lucknow, Benares and 
Calcutta and after prolonged discussions the weary peace- 
makers came to the conclusion that no good coiild come out 
of these unity conferences. The Moslems all over India real- 
ised that it was unavailing to make any sacrifices and to 
exercise self-restraint if their irreducible minimum was not 
acceptable to the Hindus. It would be an immense aid to peace 
and good relations if the Hindu politicians dropped all pious 
platitudes and freed themselves from formulas in which they 
have voluntarily become entangled in order to force the Mos- 
lems to make concessions which they deem unwise or unfair. 
The whole question boils down to the one reflection. The 
Moslems cannot placate the implacable. 

These complicated problems have only to be slated to show 
that they call for careful handling on the part of the British 
Government. No language that we can use will convey an ade- 
quate idea of the fears which the Moslems in India have about 
their treatment at the hands of an unappeasable majority. In 
spite of the dictates of common sense and despite the friendly 
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advice of H. B. Lord Irwin, given at Bombay before his depart- 
ure for England, the Hindu leaders have made no attempt to 
create confidence in the mind of the minority community. Their 
intransigence, the arrogance with which they treated the legiti- 
mate and reasonable demands of the Moslems, their savage 
attacks on defenceless Moslems on the occasion of riots, even in 
the Provinces wdiere Moslems are in a majority, show that th®y 
are incapable of humane and orderly government India which 
contains heterogeneous populations professing radically different 
religions and speaking different languages, and inspired by tradi- 
tions and bitter uicmories of past and present rivalries, cannot 
by any means be considered to possess a homogeneous nation. 

If to-day the British protection were withdrawn from India, 
this so called nation would tear its own body to pieces and the 
Civil War which would inevitably ensue would engulf the_ whole 
country in a iiandemonium of bloodshed and destruction of 
property. 

The Moslems in India number 70 millions, which is more than 
the present population of the German Republic. Are the vital 
interests of such a great population to be ignored ? And can any 
British Government go back on its pledges so solemnly given to 
them, and can that Government compel an unwilling people to 
accept an ideal theory of democracy and thus endanger its very 
existence. Nothing but a series of miracles can transform the 
mentality of a whole nation which has been slowly built up by 
cruel experiences. The British Government, we feel sure, will 
not treat its pledges as mere scraps of paper, they must continue 
to vindicate their roimtalion for justice and fair play. The 
present situation and crisis call for the exercise of the highest 
wisdom, for any slep hastily taken may become irrevocable and 
may pul an end to the period of trainpullity and progress. 

Once an injustice is done in framing a constitution for a 
country nothing can change it except a bloody revolution. But 
before such a violent, method changes the laws of the Medes and 
Persians, an inoalculable harm shall have been done to the 
paramount interests of seventy millions o-f Indian Moslems who 
have reposed full confidence in the promises of the British 
Government. They have enjoyed certain rights uninterruptedly 
ever since the inception of the reforms in India, and any arbitrary 
decision abrogating them would create a dangerous position, for 
the Moslems will look upon it as the betrayal of the. faith which 
they had in the integrity of the British justice. 

In the Indian Ontral Committee the same virulent spirit has 
reigned supreme. The Moslems where they are in a minority 
are not allowed to enjoy their present quota of representation 
in the Councils fixed by British Government with due regard 
to their jiosition and importance in the country, for- example in 
Madras they are 7 per cent, of the population but they are 
given 13 seats by way of weighlage. This excess of Moslems 
does not in any way affect the overwhelming majority of ibo 
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Hindus, but the Hindu majority in the Indian Central Com- 
mittee has arbitrarily ruled that the Moslems in Madras, and in 
fact in all the other pro\ances are entitled only to representa- 
tion on population basis. We do not mind if a single rule is 
made applicable to all the provinces, but when the provinces in 
which the Moslems are in a majority such as Punjab and Bengal 
come to be considered, this general rule is withheld and there 
the Moslem majority is reduced to a minority. 

We the two elected representatives of the Moslems of Bengal 
and the Punjab constituting the largest Moslem population of any 
single country, protested against this oppressive and despotic 
behaviouj*, but the representatives of the majority community 
arrogantly waived aside our vehement remonstrances and carried 
their resolution by the vote of their standing majority in the 
Committee. Throughout the discussions in the meetings of the 
Central Committee the one thing that comes out most promi- 
nently is that the Moslem interests and rights are treated with 
the utmost contempt and injustice. 

No canons of democracy can condone the crime of reducing 
the majority into a minority, but this has actually been done by 
the ruthless spirit of Hindu nationalism. 

Those who defame the character of the Holy Prophet of Islam 
are held up as the models of virtue and those who inflict the 
greatest injury on the Moslems are patriotSi and heroes. For 
more than two centuries this spirit of intense hatred has openly 
pursued its destructive course, and has constantly been gaining 
in strength and volume. The climax is reached when the will 
to destroy the Moslems reveals itself in the determination to 
subvert the Moslem right in the future constitution of India, by 
abolishing those safeguards which the British Government have 
deemed so necessary for preserving the rights of the Moslems. 

We do not and none in fact can condemn the efforts of the 
Hindus to regain their independence. In fact the British people 
can say with pride that they have prepared the Indians as indeed 
several otlier peoples for self-Government. The South Africans, 
the Irish, the Australians, and Egyptians have one after the 
other secured the control of their own national life. India’s 
claim to the same position ultimately cannot be denied, but the 
Hindus have to consider in their sober moments that they are 
not the only Community inhabiting India ; Moslems number 
70 millions and Depressed Classes about 60 millions, Christians 
and non-Brahmans are not negligible ((uantities. The sum total 
of minority Communities constitutes approximately half the 
number of the entire population, and this half fears that the 
majority Community is selfishly determined to monopolise all 
power in India and that it will use that power for its own advan- 
tage and to the detriment of the minorities. The Hindus must 
disarm these Communities of such fears and suspicions. They 
should understand that unless they win their confidence. India’s 
political aspirations are an empty dream, 
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The meagre description which we have given of the real inten- 
tions of the majority Community will, we hope, give some idea 
of the relations subsisting between the two main but rival Com- 
munities. The Moslems in their every day life expeiuence in- 
credibly hostile opposition from the Hindus and this has naturally 
made them very apprehensive concerning their future. Some 
prominent Moslems, realising the dangers of the position in 
which the Moslem Community was placed, thought it was in- 
cumbent Oil them to take stock of the situation and to consult 
the leading men of all provinces in order to enunciate a definite 
and categorical policy. This project was at once carried out and 
an All-India Conference of the Moslems was convened at Delhi 
over which H. II The Agha Khan presided. It was an unique 
and representative gathering of the most pronunent and influen- 
tial Moslem leaders in India. Men who had belonged to opposite 
camps among the Moslems were seen on the same platform in 
support of it. Its deliberations lasted for two days and Ihe 
whole situation vis-arvis the circumstances created by the aeccq^t- 
anee of the Nehru Report by the Hindus of India was thoroughly 
discussed , and the I ol lowing (iompreheusive resolution was 
unanimously passed, the e itiro gathering staucUng up to em- 
phasise its importance. 

Resolution No. 1. All-India Moslem Conperbnoe, 
Delhi, 1st January, 1929. 

Whereas, in view of India ^s vast extent and its ethnological, 
linguistic, admiiustralive and geogj*aphieal or terntonal divisions, 
the only form of CTOverinneut suitable to Indian conditions is a 
federal system with eonipjete antoiioiuy and vt'^uluary powers 
vested in lh<» coustiluent States, Uie ('eut ral (Tovernment liaving 
control only of such luatterH of common interest as may be 
specifically cntnisled to it by tbo Constitution ; • 

And wliereas, it is essential that no Bill, resolution, motion 
or amendment regarding int(‘r-( Vminuinal matters be moved, 
discussed or passed by any Legislature, Central or Pi'ovineial, 
if. a three-fourth majority of the monibers of either the Hindu 
or the Moslem Community affected thereby in that legislature 
oppose th(^ niirodnetion, discussion or passing of such Bill, 
i^esoliition, motion or amendment. 

And whereas the rigid of Jfoslems to elect their represen- 
tatives on the various Indian Legislatures ilnoiigh separate 
electorates is now the law of the land and Moshuus cannot be 
deprived of that right without their consent ; 

And whereas in the conditions existing at present in India 
and so long as those eondilions continue to c^xist, representation 
in various legislatures and other statutory seJf-Ooverning bodies 
of Moslems through their own i;epai*ate electorates is essential 
in order to bring into existence a really reiiresentative demo- 
cratic Government ; 

n 
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“And whereas as long as Mnsalmans are not satisfied that 
their rights and interests are adequately safeguarded in the con- 
stitution, they will in no way consent to the establishment of 
joint electorates, whether with or without conditions ; 

“ And whereas, for the purposes aforesaid, it is essential that 
Mnsalmans should have their due share in the Central and Pro- 
vincial Cabinets ; 

“ And whereas it is essential that representation of Mnsalmans 
in the various Legislatures and other statutory self-governing 
bodies should be based on a plan whereby the Moslem majority 
in those provinces where Mnsalmans constitute a majority of 
population shall in no way be affected and in the provinces in 
which Mnsalmans constitute a minority they shall have a repre- 
sentation in no case less than that enjoyed by them under the 
existing law ; 

“ And whereas representative Moslem gatherings in all pro- 
vinces in India have unanimously resolved that with a view to 
provide adequate safeguards for the protection of Moslem in- 
terests in India as a whole, Mnsalmans should have the right of 
33 per cent, representation in the Central Legislature and the 
Conference entirely endorses that demand ; 

“ And Tvhereas on ethnological, linguistic, geographical and 
administrative grounds the province of Sindh has no affinity 
whatever with the rest of the Bombay Presidency and its un- 
conditional constitution into a separate province, possessing its 
own separate legislative and administrative machinery on the 
same lines as in other provinces of India is essential in the inter- 
ests of its people, the Hindu minority in Sindh being given 
adequate and effective representation in excess of their proportion 
in the population, as may be given to Mnsalmans in provinces in 
which they constitute a minority of population ; 

“ And w^hereas the introduction of constitutional reforms in 
the N. W. P. Province and Baluchistan along such lines as may 
be adopted in other provinces of India is essential not^ only in 
the interests of those provinces but also of the Constitutional 
advance of India as a whole, the Hindu Minorities in thop 
provinces being given adequate and effective representation in 
excess of their proportion in population as is given to the Moslem 
Community in provinces in which it constitutes a minority of the 
population 5 

“ And whereas it is essential in the interests of Indian 
administration that provision should be made in the Constitu- 
tion giving Moslems their adequate share along with other 
Indians in all services of the State and on all statutory selE- 
goveming bodies, having due regard to the requirements of 
efficiency ; 

“ And whereas having regard to the political conditions obtain- 
ing in India it is essential that the Indian Constitution should 
embody adequate safeguards for protection and promotion of 
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Moslem education, languages, religion, personal law and Moslem 
charitable institutions, and for their due share in grants in aid ; 

** And whereas it is essential that the constitution should pro- 
vide that no change in the Indian Constitution shall, after its 
inauguration be made by the Central Legislature except with the 
concurrence of all the States constituting the Indian federation ; 

‘‘ This Conference emphatically declares that no constitution, 
by whomsoever proposed or devised, will be acceptable to Indian 
Moslems unless it conforms with the principles embodied in this 
resolution.’’ 

This resolution was acclaimed all over India which demon- 
strated in unmistakable terms the solidarity of Moslem opinion 
with regard to the various problems closely touching their 
tranquil and progressive life in India. 

The Moslems belonging to the different stratas of society 
freely discussed and commented upon the cordial reception given 
by the Moslem Community all over India to the Eoyal Statutory 
Commission which they thought would impress the British 
people with the desirability of reciprocating the friendly attitude 
of the Moslems towards them. The unfriendly and aggressively 
hostile spirit exhibited by the Hindus afforded a groat contrast 
to the Moslem behaviour. 

The Moslems are awaiting with great interest the result of 
this co-operation and goodwill shown by them to the Statutory 
Commission. 


Separate Electorate. 

We have tried to trace the growth of the existing animosities 
between Hindus and Moslems and the influence they have exer- 
cised in determining the attitude of the Moslems with regard to 
the constitutional problems confronting India and England. 
The world’s history does not record a single instance in which 
a test of such collossal magnitude was undertaken by any people 
in the past. It is not so much the magnitude which appeals one 
as the variety and nature of the conditions for which suitable 
solutions must be provided. The varying requirements of various 
Communities tax the ingenuity of the political physician. The 
patient liopes that the remedy applied will not prove worse than 
the disease itself. His faith in the skill of his physician will rest 
on the efficiency of his prescriptions given after a thorough and 
correct diagnosis. 

The British administrators brought into existence novel political 
conditions which have set people dreaming about their future, 
they feel the urge of new aspirations such as they had never before 
experienced. The breezes from the West have besides touched 
the chords of a new life and enthralled the very soul of the 
people. All honour is due to the British people who prepare 
disintegrated people for great destinies. 
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"We have no doubt that the practical wisdom of the British will 
not flag but will discover a workable scheme for the needs of 
the Indian peoples. 


The All-India Moslem (Jonference has laid groat emphasis 
on separate and communal electorates in its main resolution. 
In fact it declares that the Moslems will nob accept any con- 
stitution by wdiomsoevei* framed which deprives them of this 
safeguard. The authors of the Montagu-Chelmsford lleport 
enumerate the points "which must be investigated and reported 
on by the Eoyal Commission to be appointed in the year 1929. 
One of these points is The important matter of the retenlion 
of communal representation. ’’ While leaving the determination 
of this supreme question to the careful consideration of 
the Eoyal Commission, the distingaiished authors give a clear 
lead to ;]ie Commissioners m these words : At this point we are 
brought face to face with the most difficult question "which arises 
in connection with elected Assemblies, whether communal elec- 
torates are to be maintained We may be told that this is a 
closed question, because the Mohammedans will never agree to 
any revision of the arrangement promised theiu by Lord Minto 
in 1906, and secured to them by the reforms of 1900 But we 
have felt bound to re-examine the question fully in the light of 
our new policy, and also because we have been pressed to extend 
the system of Communal electorates in a variety of directions. 
This is no new problem. It has been discussed periodically from 
the time when the first steps were taken to liberalise the Councils. 
There has hitherto been a weighty consensus of opinion that in a 
country like India no principle of representation other than by 
interest is practically possible. Lord Dufferin held this view in 
1888, and in 1892 Iiord Lansdowne’s Government wrote that 
“ The representation of such a Community upon such a scale as 
the Act permits can only he secured by providing that each 
important class shall have the opportunity oC making its views 
known in Council by the nionlli of some momlier special].^ 
acquainted with them.’' 


We note that in 1892 the small size of the (Joancils was reck- 
oned as a factor in the decisions ^nd that the coiifrarv view was 
not without its exponents, but we feci no dou])t that liord 
Minto 's Government followed the predominant opinion when, 
in 1907, they pressed for an important extension of the Com- 
munal principle. Thus we have had to reckon not only "with 
the settled existence of the system, but with a large volume of 
weighty opinion that no other method is feasible. 


Again in another place they reaffirm what is quoted above* 
'' The Mohammedans regard these as settled facts, and any 
attempt to go back on them would rouse a storm of bitter protest 
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h'lA put a severe strain on the lovaitj’- of a Community which has 
behaved with conspicuous loyalty during a period of very great 
difficulty, and which, we know to be feeling no small anxiety 
for its own welfare under a system of popular Government/’ 

Tlie Moslems have given proof of their unflinching loyalty 
to the British Government under extremely delicate and difficult 
conditions. They fought against fcheir own co-religionists in 
spite of the proclamation of Jehad or Holy War by the Turks 
and detspite the injunctions of their sacred Scriptures. No 
saciuiice could be greater and yet the reward they received was 
so meagre. It is perhaps an instance of poetical justice that 
they are threatened with the chances of being deprived of this 
special privilege. 

Jf^the unexpected happens the whole of the Moslem world 
will ring with the stories of the Moslem cause in India being 
b<4raycd by the British people. 

During our tour in India not a single Moslem body or witness 
has asked for joinl olectoj'ates, on the contrary there is a strange 
consensus of opinion in favour of separate electorates. This 
overwhebning uni<y of purpose and demand is irresistible. No 
parochial self interest or arriere pensee has been able to damage 
this nnanimity. The 70 millions of Moslems have no trust in 
the bona fides of the majority Community. They fear that in 
a system of joint electorates their representatives will be merely 
the mandatories of the Hindus and ^vill not be eompeteni enough 
to protect the interests of thei)* own Community. In the pro- 
vinces like the Punjab and Bengal where the Moslems are in a 
majority the voting strength of the Hindus is greater and there- 
fore the men returned to the Councils will not be in proportion 
to their actual numbers and they would, besides, be the nominees 
of the Hindus, ])ecauso the state of indobtednoss of the rural 
classes is so hopeless that the creditors, who are all Hindus, will 
exerc’se a tmncDdous i>n\ssuro on the Moslem voters and only 
such meji will bo elected ns are acceptable to Hindus. 

The. idea that Moslems will in their turn send Hindus of their 
own choicer is absolutely misleading because the same causes 
which militate again.st patriotic Moshuns getting themselves 
elected will operate against Hindus of desirable types and 
characier seetuing success in the elections. 

^ We have explained above how’^ utterly impossible it is in the 
face oh the ])auyity of ’Jlosloin volt^rs and i\w deplorable state of 
indebtedness of the rnrnl classes to send really representative 
Moslems in wiiom they can place implicit confidence. Tlic in- 
debtedness of th(’i peasantry is such a tremendous misfortune 
that 11 paralyses the Moslem activities in aU directions and 
places them at the absolute mercy of the Hindu capitalist who 
nn lor tuna tely know^s only too w^ell how to exploit this weakness 
of the Moslem masses. 

^ It is the consciousness of this formidable force, added to which 
IS the strong hope that perhaps the British Government would 



support the idea of joint electorates, which makes the Hindus 
to adopt an uncompromising attitude. Numerous unity confer- 
ences produced no tangible results and the Hindus remained 
unmoved by argument and by appeal. 

The Moslems, at the dictates both of reason and necessity, 
oppose the idea of joint electorates. They find by bitter experi- 
ence that their safety lies only in continuing to enjoy the right 
of separate and communal electorates. This system has proved 
highly satisfactory, and the Punjab Administrative Report, 
3907-8, bears strong testimony to it. 

The system of each religious Community electing its own 
representatives has been extended to Rewari and Ambala so as 
to equalise the number of Hindu and Mohammedan members. 
This system, where it has been tried in the Punjab, has proved 
popular and successful as it removes a frequent cause of friction 
and secures the representation of minorities ” If these views 
held good in 1908, they have more force and reason in these 
anxious days. The distribution of population is such in the 
Punjab^ where, on the whole, the Moslems are in a majority that 
except in 12 out of 29 districts the Moslem members returned to 
the Council will be the creatures of the Hindus and Sikhs. 
The Moslem Community will never accept this situation which 
would be unavoidable if the Moslems are unjustly deprived of 
the right of separate and communal electorates. 

The capitalist has already reduced him to pouiuy by usury, 
he is backward in education, he is deficient in organisation, he 
has practically no share in the trade of the country and if on the 
top of it his political subjection to the Hindu Maha Sabha is 
completed by the system, of joint electorates, then the 70 millions 
of Moslems in India will suffer from a crushing tyranny both 
economic and political. It would we hope be instructive to the 
uninitiated to know that the cunning device underlying the 
idea of joint electorates is the work of the Hindu politician 
who bore no burden of the Great War, in fact he was busily 
engaged in profiteering and built up huge fortunes by getting 
Army Contracts. While he was making and hoarding money 
the poor Moslem was shedding his blood in defence of the 
British Empire. 

In August, 1906 a, Committee of the Governor-GeneraFs 
executive Council was formed to consider a number of sugges- 
tions for reform, including amonjg other matters, increased 
representation on the Indian and Provincial Legislative Councils. 
This Committee gave special attention to the problem of 
Moslem representation. As a result of their enquiries the Com- 
mittee found that the Moslems had not been sufficiently repre- 
sented on the existing Councils, that the few elected members 
had not been really representative and that nominations bad 
failed to secure the appointment of the Moslems of the class, 
desired by the Community.’’ (Government Blue Book on Com- 
munal representation in the Legislatures and Local Bodies.) 
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An all India Moslem deputation presented an address to H. E. 
Lord Minto on 1st October, 1906 in which it gave frank ex- 
pression to their hopes and fears and sought a positive pro- 
nouncement from the Governor-General. Lord Minto in reply 
said, ‘ ‘ T am as firmlj" convinced as I believe yon to be that any 
electoral representation in India would be doomed to mischievous 
failure vhich aimed at granting a personal enfranchisement 
regardless of the beliefs and traditions of the Communities com- 
prising the populations of this continent.’’ This important and 
weighty pronouncement was made when Hindu Moslem 
rivalries and bloody conflicts had not assumed the present hideous 
aspect. 

The second Evading oP the Indian Councils Bill was moved in 
the House of Commons on 2nd April, 1909. In a later stage 
of this debate Mr. Asquith (afterwards Lord Asquith) said, 

Undoubtedly there will be a separate register for Moslems. 
To us here at first sight it looks an objectionable thing because 
it discriminates between people and segregates them into 
classes on the basis of religious creed. I do not think that is 
a very formidable objection. The distinction between Moslem 
and Hindu is not merely religious but it cuts deep down into 
the traditions of the historic past, and is also differentiated by 
the habits and social customs of the Community.” 

We may add more authorities in support of our contention, 
but we think it is enough for us to say that practically all 
responsible British Statesmen have seen that it is natural that 
the Moslems should have the instinctive apprehension of dangers 
and difficulties of their position, and they accordingly provided 
safeguards against them. We may frankly say that anything 
built on the theory that they are non-existent or insignificant 
is doomed to failure. 

The British Government are themselves pledged spontaneously 
and by their own free will to make good the declarations made 
by their predecessors. The Moslems thus hope that the obliga- 
tions into which Great Britain has entered will be faithfully 
discharged. 

The Hindus constantly decry against the insistent demand of 
the Moslems for separate and Communal electorates asserting 
that such a system is an outrage against democratic princjples. 
We have shown above that these pious platitudes are merely a 
mask to cover their deep-rooted design to destroy the Moslems 
in India. They use these catch phrases in order to justify their 
arguments to those who believe that India is immediately ready 
to assimilate all western theories of democracy and that its 
population is perfectly homogeneous. We would not doubt the 
honesty of intexitions, but we would like them to pause and 
reflect whether he is not falling into the net of the Brahmans 
when he accepts his brand new ideas of democracy. He ought 
to know that the entires Hindu social system is built on caste 
inequality and could the Brahmin honestly say that democratic 
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ideas as understood in the West were acceptable to a popula- 
tion which was graded in innumerable castes and accepted their 
inequalities as the decree of divine Providence which regarded 
about 60 millions of Hindus as “ untouchable.” 

There is no society in the world so incredibly honeycombed in 
social inequalities, grades and degrees of touchability as the 
Hindus, and yet they masquerade before the Western people 
as a democratic nation. 

It would be highly instructive to those who would like to 
be in possession of full information before definitely forming 
their opinion that even before the existence of the present Hindu 
Moslem tension and when the relations between the two 
Communities wore cordial, the Moslem candidates had no elianee 
of election in a mixed electorate. 

The Blue Book, Vol. I, published m 1908, containing tlie 
proposals of tlie GoviTiiinent of India and Despatch of the 
Secretary of State says about Madras on page 16 — The 
statistics from 1898 to 1906 show the professional middle class 
holding 06,6 oL‘ the selected seats ; the landholders 5.5 j Euro- 
pean Commerdal Members 211 , and the representatives of 
Indian* Commerce 1 9 No Mohammedan has succeeded in 
obtaining a seat by election ” 

Dealing with Bombay it says — The statistics from 1898 to 
1906 show that the professional middle class obtained 50.7 per 
cent of the el(*ction seats ; the landholders 22 6 ; the Moham 
medans 318’' Whereas according to the population their ]jer- 
centage (night to have been 20. Continuing, it says — As re- 
gards IMohammedans, the opinions sent np by the Bombay 
Government seem to indicate that nothing but separate repre- 
sentations will satisfy the Community and that they resent the 
idea of nomination ” 

About Bengal, it says — The statistics from 1893 to 1906 
show tlud 52 8 per cent of the elected members liaiu' been 
drawn from th'* professional middle class ; 13.2 from tlui land- 
holders ; 5.7 from the Mohammedans.” Whereas accorcling to 
the population lliey ought to have been 18 per cent. 

About the 1 'rated Provinces, it says — ” Statistics from 1893 
show the professional middle class holding 50 per cent, of the 
eleeti\ e s«^ats ; hnidholders 20,6 ; Mohammedans none. * ^ Accord- 
ing to the po])ulation they ought to have been 14 pei cent. 
Continuing, it says — In commenting on the working of the 
existing regulalions. Sir James La Touche observed two years 
ago that no Mohammedan had ever been elected by a repre- 
sentative group ” 

About Eastern Bengal and Assam, it says — Although the 
Mohammedans form a majority of the population of the province, 
they are at present comparatively unorganised^ and they can 
raly be adequately represented by means of a special electorate,’^ 
The above results and experiences as embodied in official 
documents, are extremely illuminating and should convince all 
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who wish to reach correct conclusions in order to deal out justice 
to all II the result of joint electorates vras so utterly disappoint- 
ing* and unfair in the case of the iloslenis from 1893 to 1906, 
what would it be in these days %vhcn inter-cominunal strife and 
hatred is verging on civil w’ar. 

An unique instance of their peiwersity is enough to disillu- 
sion the British Governineiit While discussing the constructive 
proposals for various provinces in India, the Hindu members 
in the Central Committee by their majority -v'otes decided that 
the representation should be on [)opu]ation liasis, and this prin- 
ciple was adhered to in the ease of all provinces in \\diieh the 
Hindus are in a majority, but when we discussed the Punjab 
in which the Alosloms are in a majority, the Hindus made a 
volte face and rovei'sed this principle, (hi our motion that 
the Moslems in the Punjab should get representation ou popula- 
tion basis, tliey refused it and ou division the three following 
voted for the motion : — 

y i r Arl h ur Proon i . 

Sir Zuliiqar Ali Khan 

Dr. A. Suhrawardy. 

Against the motion : — 

►Sir Sankaran Nair. 

Sir II. S Gour. 

S. r>. Uberoi 

This iie created an a-wkward situation for the Hindu members, 
but the chairman, Sir Sankaran Nair, lusej his casting vote, 
i.e., he used his vote twiee and thus d'd'^-^ated tlie Moslems ; in 
fact the TTindus destroyed Hie very princijilc whic'h they had 
established. 

The mauireslation of this malevoleni- spirit is Imt a symptom 
of what might ha]>pen if the safeguards provided for the 
miuorilies are abolished. 

No wi>se man under these circumstances would think of 
abandoning the sa.f(‘ course wdiicli has been so tar followed. It 
is undeniable ihal it removOsS all chances of clash and gives the 
minorities that senst' of security which is so essential for the 
peace of n vast country v/itli lier diversified nationalities and her 
racial aiul religious difference'*. 

In very trutli there are lut signs of tin* advent of that unity 
which is the lirst essential to tlu' cn^ation of a moderji state. 

If no arbitrary methods are adofited to force an unwilling 
])eopIe to accept a principle which tlu‘y consider fatal to their 
very existence in India, and if the adoption of such principles 
is left entirely to their own (dioice and determination, all may 
reasonably hope that ultimately a workable corporation between 
Hindus and Moslems may give a chance for the re-establishment 
of inter-communal peace, and the convtdesoent Indian world 
may swiftly regain health. 
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The rights and claims of the Moslems to a careful study of 
their special interests and legitimate sentiments are sacred. The 
fruits of reasons and the benefits of justice must not be denied to 
them. 

It is necessary that before the national life as a whole can work 
out a basis of self-consistency and harmony, these constituents 
problems will have to find their own solution. 

Weightagb in the Legislative Bodies for the Moslems. 

On the occasion of the second Beading of the Bill in the 
House of Lords, the Secretary of State, Lord Morley, said — 

The Moslems demand three things. I had the pleasure of 
receiving a deputation from them and I know very well what is 
in their minds. They demand an election of their own repre- 
sentatives to these Councils in all the stages just as in Cyprus, 
where I think Moslems vote by themselves. They have nine 
votes and the non-Moslems have three or the other way about ; 
so in Bohemia where the Germans vote alone and have their 
own register. Therefore we are not without a precedent and a 
parallel for the idea of a separate register. Secondly, they want 
a number of seats in excess of their numerical strength. These 
two demands we are quite ready and intend to meet in full.^' 

Lord Morley than whom there has been no greater Statesman 
and Scholar, and a staunch Liberal during and after the 
Victorian era, felt compelled to recognise the justice of the 
Moslem case. He saw the imperative necessity of saving a 
Community from the onslaught of a majority which desired 
selfishly to satisfy its own lust of power irrespective of the claims 
of others. 

An important Community which for eight hundred yeai’S had 
been the supreme rulers of India and which but for the with- 
drawal of Ahmed Shah Abdali after Panipat would again have 
regained paramount power in this country could by no magnani- 
mous people be reduced to the status of serfs and dependents of 
noisy pen drivers. The Moslems are no doubt in a minority in 
this country, but their collective total of population is so great 
that no single country of the size of India has such a large 
number of people. It is more than a single nation of any 
country in the world. It belongs to a religion which has world 
wide prestige and which still has voice in the determination of 
world history, and we venture to say that if the British were to 
withdraw from India the Moslems would soon reassert their 
authority. 

If the Moslems are given weightage only in those provinces in 
which their population falls short of 20 per cent., it would not 
reduce the overwhelming majority of the Hindus to any appreci- 
able degree, and by way of reciprocity the Moslems would be 
prepared to concede to the Hindus the same privilege whicK 



they demand for themselves, i.e., weightage where their jjopula- 
tion is below 20 per cent, for example in N. W. F. Province, and 
Baluchistan. Lord Minto in his reply to the Moslem deputation 
admitted the undeniable political and historical importance of 
the Moslems, “ And you justly claim that your position should 
be estimated not only on your numerical strength but in respect 
to the political importance of your Community and the service 
it has rendered to the Empire. I am entirely in ac'’ord with 
you.” 

Summing up their conclusions with regard to the representa- 
tion of the Moslem Community and the necessary weightage to 
be given to it, the Government of India said — 

“ (4) Though a majority can always impose its will upon 
a minority, the efEeetiveness of a minority depends upon 
its being large enough to have the sense of not being entirely 
overwhelmed.” 

The Moslems in every province number by millions except in 
Central Provinces and Burma where they are only about half 
a million in either case. No sensible man would place these 
millions of human beings in a position of utter insignificance. 
Apart from the justice of the claim the Moslems will show 
their sense of fairness by meeting the Hindu demands to_ the 
same extent in their majority proidnces by way of reciprocity. 

It must be clearly understood that the Hindus do not require 
any weightage in the Punjab and Bengal, because their numbers 
in these two Provinces are almost on a parity with those of the 
Moslems. The Hindus in these places neither need, nor can the 
Moslems afford to give them any weightage there. 

The Moslems in the Punjab constitute 56 per cent, of the 
entire population and in Bengal about 54 per cent., in both eases 
the margin is so narrow that it would be extremely risky for the 
Moslem majority to yield any ground, and it would be unreason- 
able on the part of the Hindus to ask for any addition to their 
numbers. Any effort to extort any seats from the Moslems would 
be a deliberate attempt to create Hindu majority even in the 
Punjab. The Moslems by their demand do not reduce the Hindu 
majority to minority and not even to equality. 

The majority Report of Ihe Punjab Committee has treated the 
Moslem Community with great injustice. They have reduced 
their majoi’ity to a single vot(*. t c., instead of 56 per eent. they 
want 51 per eent. representation in the Legislative Council, and 
the same ratio will probably be allowed in the local bodies. The 
Moslem Press and the Moslem organisations , have anpily repudi- 
ated this proposal. "We desire to know if the Hindus wotild 
accept the position of their majority in any province being 
reduced to a single vote. We vehemently oppose this idea and 
strongly support the demand that full Moslem share of repre- 
sentation in the Legislative Council, as well as in the local 
bodies should be conceded to them. 
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Moslem Representation in the Provincial Cabinets. 

The adverse winds of communal bitterness and conflict compel 
us to strongly press the desirability of Moslem representation in 
the Cabinets of the various provinces. As we have advocated 
provincial autonomy and the abolition of dyarchy therefore the 
Covernments of these provinces will be composed entirely of 
Indians who will be the elected Members of the Councils. In 
most of the provinces the Moslems are the minority Conmjiinity, 
and even with the excess seats given by way of weightage .bey 
cannot wield such an influence as to harass the ma;)oriiy Com- 
munity. 

We consider that the inclusion of a Moslem Minister in the 
Cabinet is essential, for the simple reason that the population of 
Moslems in every province spreads over millions ; wise and Car- 
seeing statesmanship would realise that these millions of people, 
which in any countiy m Europe would have great deference, 
nay, even respect paid to their wishes, must not be neglected and 
crushed by the insensate bigotry of the majority Coiarnimity. 

We have no hope that the confidence which we may place in 
the honesty and public spirit of the majority Conimuialy will 
at all bo justified. The evidence given by the Mosloms in all 
the provinces strongly urge that the Cabinets shoiihl cmnp}’ise 
the representatives of their people. In fact, under the jire.^enl 
arrangement the Governments of practically all the provinces 
have Moslem Ministers and members. There is great a prehen- 
sion in our minds that if things are left to the discreMoii of 1he 
Chief Minister who would inevitably be a Hindu in most oC the 
autonomouvS Governments the Moslems will have nothing to 
expect especially when the constitution does not ])rovido for it. 
It may be said that tins would be a constitutional dereliction or 
anomaly, but tlie most cogent reason against this assumption 
always is that India’s case is unique, to which there is no ])arallel 
in the world, and therefore the special merits of this case call for 
special treatment. No flight of Imagination can deem it possible 
that Westminster model will fit in the special conditions ol India, 
and some device has to be thought of for meeting the Siruaiion. 
Once it is realised that millions of people cannot be left lo the 
tender mercies of the revengeful rival Community, then tbc 
panacea can be discovered. 

The supreme ideal to be constantly kept in view is the smoota 
and harmonious progress pursued in a spirit of mutual goodwill 
and devotion to common heritage. This, in out opinion, is only 
possible when the various elements of the population feel the 
urge of common interest, and common interests cannot ayipeal to 
those who are weak and are oppressed by the strong. 

Those who will deal our Report ’will, we feel sure, be 
interested to know how the Hindu mind works in obedience to 
preconceived policy. In the meetings of the Indian Central 
Committee we proposed that in the Cabinet of the autonomous 
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Madras Presidency, Moslem representation must be included, 
and altiioiigh we appealed to the Hindu members from various 
pojnts of view oi expediency, present practice and the dictates of 
astute statesmanship which would carry a dynamic minority 
with it, but our cry tailed to secure a sj^mpathetic response. The 
argument winch they advanced against us was that they did not 
want Communal (Jabinets, but the Chairman, Sir Sankaran 
Nair, conveiuently torgot that he had included the following ijro- 
visions in his own proposals fcor the autonomous Punjab 

4. The Cabinet shall consist of one Moslem, one Hindu 
and one Sikh Minister.’’ 


5. ‘ ‘ The Governor shall nominate each Minister separately 
from the elected members of the Legislative Couacil He 
may also nominate a fourth Minister as a Member of the 
Cabinet, not on Communal grounds, but for his special 
(luahiieation. The fourth member shall be a Sikli or a 
Christian, an official or non-official.” 

6. '' It shall be open to the Governor to assign the 
administration of ihe Alagisterial and Police Departments 
to any Ariiustcr, except to a Moslem or a Hindu The 
allotment of all oilier subjects shall be determined by the 
Cabinet”. 


At the Molding, liou'ovcr, he inoA’cd the following resolution : — 
That the Cabinet should consist (d one Moslem, one 
Hindu and one Mikh Minister, and also a fourth Ministex*, 
who shall 1)0 appoinlod nol on (-oimminal grounds, but for 
his special (pialllieations, and who would be neither a Hindu 
not* a Moslem. ]>ut who ma;. bo an official or a luni-official.” 


This resolution fell through because Sir IT. S. Gonr\s ameiid- 
ment was carii(‘d, but his nunibm'sd. n, 6, are an epitome of liis 
deep seated and innerniost antipathy. Wi\ have staled above 
that lie and his Hindu colleagues flatly refused to entertain our 
proposal for including a Moslem Minisier in the Oabinols of the 
various provinces, obviously with the idea of inaugurating a 
purely Hindu Swaraj which would deal with millions of Moslems 
in every province in strict adherence to llie preconceived and 
comprohensibh* ]dan of oitliov n^duoing tlie Moslems to absolute 
slavoiy. or wiping fbeni out altogether. 


When he did not want a‘iy fVmnnuual Cabinets and left it 
entirely to the majority leader in the Council to form his Cabinet, 
why _ (lid _li<> lay down another and eonlradictory law for the 
province in whic-Ii the Moslems were in a tnajority and in which 
they had a cdinnce of fonninpr their own flahinot aceordinff to the 
principle enun(*iai,ed by him. There can only he one eonclnsion 
and no other that ho does not. want, oven democratie laws to be 

? foi' tliP Foar that by virtue of 
the Moslems Will enjoy the ri«hl.s of majority. Accord ini? to 

Pni'.iab nrovinee there would be 
one Mo.slem. one Ilindn and one .Sikh Minister, and the fourth 
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would be preferably a Sikh. Thus out of four Ministers there 
will be only one Moslem, who would naturally be a dependent 
of the three Hindu and Sikh Ministers and that in a province in 
which the Moslems are in a majority, the Moslems being 56 per 
cent, of the total population of the province. 

It is not only a denial of their right, but by a combination of 
force and fraud the Moslems are to be destroyed root and branch. 
Apart from it the portfolio of Law and Order is not to be in 
charge of either a Moslem or Hindu Minister, but he does not 
include Sikh Minister in this category evidently hoping that it 
wffl go either to the third or fourth Minister, who would both be 
Sikhs. In this way the real power will be in the hands of the 
Hindus, who will be able to break the Moslem strength jn a 
province which is Moslem par excellence. 

We hope that we have made it clear that both reason and 
necessity demand that in view of the Hindu attitude, which is 
undeniably^ subversive and malignant, the inclusion of Moslem 
representation in the Cabinet should be guaranteed by the new 
Constitution. 

We cannot repeat too often that in the face of such a meiiace 
to their existence as a Community, the Moslems can have no 
peaceful and progressive life in their country and it is this keen 
sense of insecurity and injustice which make some pensively to 
weigh the advantages of efficient dictatorship against the galling 
asperities of the so-called democracy. 

In such a situation sentimental illusions will not avail. 

Seventy millions of Moslems insist upon their rights and 
interests to be precisely defined and guaranteed and their G-overn- 
ment insured to them in the provinces in which they are in a 
majority. They are as patriotic as the Hindus, in fact they 
have made more sacrifices to widen the boundaries of India’s 
liberties than the Hindus, but they desire to be perfectly clear 
on this point that they do not want to be exterminated by Hindu 
Swarajists, who would be dominant all over India and even in 
the provinces in which they are in a minority. 

India is the birthplace of all Communities, and these must 
find scope for the development of their own genius on their own 
lines and contribute to the amenities of political life by their 
unaided effort and converge in one possible point till " \n the 
process of time, corporate and political and social life is possible. 
Do not Ireland and Cyprus find life’s possibilities greater now 
than when there was no clear definition of the separate rights of 
the various elements of the population ? 

The longer a solution on these lines is delayed, the greater 
will be the danger of Communal conflicts and bloodshed. It is 
an open secret that India is divided into two armed camps and 
any violent method forcing an unwilling people to submit to 
conditions against which its very soul revolts, will ignite a fire 
which would be extremely difficult to extinguish ; but even if it is 
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put down by the heavy hand of the Military, can any calculation 
be made of the terrible havoc in life and property which it 
would necessarily involve. We venture to utter these warnings 
with the full sense of responsibility, and our duty towards our 
Country ends here. 

Separation of Sind from Bombay. 

The demand for the separation of Sind from Bombay has 
been insisted upon for a long time. 

From all points of view political, religious, liguistie and 
racial, the expediency appeals to those who seek practical solu- 
tions for intricate problems. The conditions calling for a 
separate unit exist in almost ideal form there. 

It has a homogeneous population ; from religious and racial 
standpoints there is no other province in India which is so free 
of impediments in the way of carving it out as a self-contained 
area. The population of the Moslems is overwhelming, and the 
Hindu element is only nominal. But this great population of 
the Moslems is kept down by the dwaorfing influence of the 
Hindu masses in the Bombay Presidency, who deliberately adopt 
eveiy means to repress the Moslem aspirations for self-expres- 
sion. The Moslem masses realising their helpless condition in 
the face of Hindu capitalists who carry on a systematic policy 
of exploiting and dispossessing them of their lands, see no other 
way of emancipating themselves from the clutches of these 
people except by raising a distressing cry for separation. In 
fact if separation doG.s not come soon the plight of the Moslems 
would indeed be pitiable. The authoi’s of the Montague-Chelms- 
ford Report rai.so no difficulties in the way of remodelUrg pro- 
vinces and territories. “ But we are bound to indicate ” they 
observe “ our own clear opinion that wherever such redistribu- 
lioiis are necessary and can be effected by process of consent the 
atiempt to do so should be made.” 

The consent of the vastly superior number of Moslems is not 
required as they demand it Imowing that their prosperity and 
self-government cannot come unlcas they burst the chains which 
strangle their life. 

The Hindu numbers are so insignificant that their acquiescence 
is hardly needed. It would be like asking the Germans in 
Poland whether they would object to the creation of an inde- 
pendent Polish State. The Moslem population of that province 
suffers from all the evils, inseparable from the conditions of a 
minority Community, whereas by virtue of their numbers and 
wealth they are entitled to form their own Government. 

The Bombay Government raise no serious objection to its 
separation, they only feel doubtful of the success on the seore 
of finances. 

This difficulty however is bound to disappear in course of time. 
The great productive Sukkur barrage is calculated to pour money 
into the coffers of the Sind Government, and the cost of nfew 
administration will be met out of the enhanced revenues. Ptin- 
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jab's -wealth is due to its irrigational schemes, and we think 
similar conditions are in store for Sind 

The All-India Moslem Conference held at Delhi passed aji 
unanimous resolution in favour of its separation. Even if for 
a short time a part of the expenditure is met out of the Govern- 
ment of India revenues, it would create no new precedent. 
Burma was fed for a long time out of the Indian revenues. 
^Ye strongly urge the Government to constitute Sind a separate 
proAunce and grant it a constitution. From tlie political point 
of view it is most desirable that Sind should have an auto- 
nomous status. If Sind, Punjab, Bengal, North-West Frontier 
Province, and Baluchistan have their own Governments which 
would necessarily be Moslem in character, with the rest of the 
lodian i^rovinces having Hindu Governments,^ it will ci’eate a 
balance of po-wer in India which is highly desirable. 

This rearrangement of political power is elaeulated to bring 
peace to the couutiT because inter-Communal relations will 
become more harmonious and stable, and reciprocal regard for 
the welfare of their own nationals in the two divisions wdll stay 
the hands of those political firebrands who by their unbridled 
behaviour poison the fount of inter- Communal amity. Either 
part will be anxious to inspire confidence in the mind of the 
other by treating its co-i^eligionists wdth justice and fair play. 

In fact this arrangement is far better than the scheme of joint 
electorates -wnich according to^ Hindu sophistry are supposed to 
bring unity to the Communities, but which we are bold to say 
will bring nothing but unhappiness. 

We urge that this avenue of peace may be thoroughly ex- 
plored. 

Reforms for the N. W. Frontier Province antu BAuucmsTAN. 

The famous announcement made on 20th August, 1917, in 
the House o± Commons embraced the whole of the Indian 
Empire from Karachi to the borders of^ China m Burma and 
from Alimasjid on the borders of Afghanistan to Cape Comorin. 
It did not exclude any province from the fertilising rain of 
reforms which it brought and made no invidious distinction 
between province and province. All were equally treated, only 
Burma and N. W Frontier Province were for the time being 
left out of the operation of the Act of 1919. Concerning Burma, 
the distinguished authors said in the report Whenever pro- 
posals are published there will be an opportunity for the Govern- 
ment and people of Burma to say how far they regard them as 
applicable to their case. We therefore set aside the problem 
of Burma's political evolution for separate and future considera- 
tion " And with regard to the N. W. Frontier Province and 
Baluchistan they said, For reasons of strategy the two frontier 
provinces must remain entirely in the hands of the Government 
of India. But inasmuch as our guiding principle, where the 
principle of responsibility cannot yet be applied, is that 
Government by consultation with the representatives of the 
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people, we think that in some if not all of these areas it would 
be well to associate with the personal administration of the 
Chief Commissioner some form of advisory council, adjusted in 
composition and function to local conditions in each case. This 
cxuestion we would leave to the further consideration of the 
Government of India ” 

Soon after the promuig'ation of the reforms according to the 
Government of India Act, 1919, the Burman people seeing that 
their fate was still hanging in the balance set up a violent 
agitation as a result oh* which they were granted a full-fledged 
constitution as in the other provinces of India and the agita- 
tion died down and normal conditions wijrc restored to this 
distracted jirovineo. The N. W. Frontier Province living under 
the iron heel of the Frontier Eegulations could not raise its 
voice 1,0 tlio same oxtemt as Burma did, but there were midiblo 
multerings oh tiinndor which seemed ominous. The Govern- 
ment of India ajipohiied the Bray Committee to en(][uirc and 
re])ort as to the application ol‘ rehorms to this jirovinee. The 
Committee made a tJiorongh investigation. They proposed that 
there should be a council with an elective majority, a minister 
and a member. The minoiity to be protected. The Province 
they pro])sod should contimie to remain under the Government 
of India. These proposals have over since nmained in a state 
of suspciuled animation or rather they never were vivified. 
When we visited the Province in November, 1928, wo had the 
advantage oh knowing the views ol* the pi'ople* there. Onr de- 
finite conclusions ahici* Inking the evidence were that this 
Province should get the henelil ol* rel'orius just, as the other 
parts of ludia dkl and that any rnrilu'r delay in granting them 
to it would lead to gnud ihscontmit and agitation. 

An old Afruli chief who Vntert,ain<‘d the Commission at tea 
at damrud addressing Sir dohu Simon, said, You are going 
to give reforms to India, you must not forget us for we also 
want them. The fact must not. b(^ lost sight of that the peace 
of India depends on our attitude.^’ There were several influen- 
tial deputations wliosc members spoke in a highly earnest man- 
ner, angrily demanding reforms. The Khans no doubt opposed 
the idea of the introductioxi of I'ctorm into this province. But in 
these days it is mostly the voice of the people which carries 
weight. That the soul of the Frontier people is aflame no one 
doubts. Burma, on the Chinese Frontier, they know has got a 
full dose of constitutional reforms and he gets restive and smarts 
under the implied denial to him of the same privilege. The 
Islamia College at Peshawar is sending out every year scores of 
well trained and educated young men full of life and aspirations, 
and these youthful and ambitious men finding no opportunities 
for their exuberant energies get suspicious of the motives of the 
British Govornnmnt and swell the ranks of the discontented as 
in other provinces. The people of the N. W. Frontier Province 
are a virile and manly .race and they have as mtich 

,o' , 
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enjoy the blessings of civilisation as any one else in India. The 
Government has remained immovable long eno’ugh, and more 
delay in meeting the desires of the people will produce dangerous 
moods, the responsibility for which will entirely rest with the 
Government. 

The conflict of intellect and the success of diplomacy in Central 
Asia and in the countries bordering on the Indian frontier 
tie] lends largely on the preference which these people will give 
to 1iin llrilish or to the Russians, and thei'efore the British Gov- 
erninenl should give close attention to the psychology of these 
people and the spirit of the age. The satisfied people 
of the N. W, Frontier Province will help in the 
spread of pro-British mental contagion in the regions 
where British and Russian influences struggle for 
supremacy. Apart from these considerations it is always a sound 
policy and one which morality strongly sanctions that no unfair 
discrimination is made between these people and the rest of 
India. 

H'he (inestion of finance obtrudes itself on our attention in this 
Province also. We think that the obvious duty which the 
frontier men perform should .entitle them to the gratitude of 
India. A sum of 18 lakhs used to he paid to the Amirs of Kabul 
as subsidy before the independence of Afghanistan was recog- 
nised. Cannot that amount ho allocated to the Provincial ad- 
ministration for meeting the enhanced expenditure ? In any 
case the grooving revenues of the Central Gqvernment as Mr. 
Layton forecasts will prove sufiScient to meet the demand. It 
cannot be forgotten that the Frontier Enquiry Committee have 
strongly recommended the extension of reforms to this pro- 
vince and the Indian Legislative Assembly passed a resolution 
in favour of it at Delhi in 1928 after a sensational speech by 
the late Lala Lajpat Rai in which he explained that the Hindu 
members gave their whole-liearted support to the grant of re- 
forms to the Frontier Province. He further stated that Goyern- 
nrent often sought shelter behind the idea that the Hindus 
opposed the refoim movement and thoroforo as a neutral and 
impartial Government they could not think of favouring the 
Moslems at the expense of the Hindus. But novr as the Hindu 
representatives of all India supported the reforms the Govern- 
ment had no excuse left for refusing the demand of the 
Mwflems. He said he was sure that even under these cir- 
cuihstances when the Hindu attitude is no longer ambiguous 
the British Government will still avoid the issue and deny the 
right of the frontier people to the reforms. 

We think that after this speech the Government have no 
alternative but to dose this controversy and prepare a Eberal 
scheme of reforms for the N. W. Frontier Province. We tbink, 
however, that the people there are not yet ready to receive the 
brand hew constitution which we are devising for the rest of 
India, but we strongly advise Government to give the Province 
the benefit of the Montagu-Ohelmsford Reforms. 
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Services. 

Modern education imparted in Indian schools and colleges has 
a'svakeued the soul of the young men and has given them a new 
sense of self-esteem. In recent years the speed of education 
has been so accelerated that the output is far in excess of actual 
demand for recruitment in public services In India the object 
with which tlie parents give education lo their children is 
primarily for the purpose of securing posts in G-overnment 
service. Laek of factories and nidasiries where a large surplus 
of eduealed young men could find einjiloyment has thrown the 
entire weight of eduealed mmi on the shoulders of Government 
officials. It is tiiule clear that government offices can by no 
means absorb an unlimited nunihoi* of yonng Indians, and when 
these educated seekers of jobs fail to get om])loymcn1. their dis- 
ap])oiniment exceeds all bounds A great part of the agitation 
against Government is due to this lint education cannot bo 
restricted and thei‘ef(»re avenues for accommodating Ihe young 
sons of India must he explored. 

Education, capacity and efficiency must have tlieir reward in 
power in India as clsewhoro. lliit unforlunatoly iIk' <^ommuna1 
poison destroys all sense of fairness and goodwiil, and therefore 
the minorities in India clamour against the monopoly of the 
services by the majority community. Complaints which are 
constantly made to the heads of departments bring no relief, 
as those who occupy the citadel prevent the newcomers from 
entering it ^ In most of the departments of Government jobbery 
and open bias are rife. If this state of a,ffai»’s continues there 
will be no amelioration in the condition of the minority com- 
munities. ^ An impartial authority examining the list of 
employees in most of the departmenis of Government including 
the High Commission(‘r's office in London will find that, it is the 
majority community winch* enjoys ihe loaves and fishes of the 
services. That this unfairness in list cease is the desire of all 
who wish to do justice to the minorities. 

The British civil servants have established a high standard 
of honesty and efficiency and India has every reason to be grate- 
ful to this devoted band of zealous workers. Every department 
is thoroughly organised atid regularity and despatch in business 
are scrupulously maintained. ^ The association of Indians with 
such men has given them a high souse of honour and responsi- 
bility. In the meetings of the Indian Central Committee efforts 
were made by the Hindu majority to make the services a preserve 
of their own young men, by means of provincialising the all- 
India services. They hope that as in almost all the provinces it 
Swaraj, therefore it can impose its will 
effectively to exclude young men of minority communities from 
these provincialised services. Wo however strenuously fought 
the cause of the m^inorities and got the words * ‘ adequate and 
effective representation of minorities inserted in the rasoluticm^ 

02 
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We are, liowever, afraid that the majority community will 
appropriate most of the judicial and executive posts and will thus 
greatly harass the minorities. On the occasion of communal 
fights if most of the officials are Hindus the Moslem and other 
minorities can expect no justice. We therefore think that till 
the Hindus and Moslems compose their differences the neutral 
element must remain to deal out equal justice to all. On 
occasions of Communal riots both Hindus and Moslems have 
earnestly demanded that British Police Officers should be 
appointed to investigate the cases and that British Magistrates 
only should be allowed to try the accused, and therefore the 
retention of the neutral element in such services is necessary. 

The Lee Commission Report prepared a workable scheme, 
but in view of the insistent demand of the Indian public we 
would recommend that the Indianisation of the Service should 
be hastened. 

We propose that in every province there should be a public 
service commission which would regulate recruitment. We 
further recommend that one-third of the available vacancies 
should be filled by nomination in order to redress communal 
inequalities 

Central Government. 

Having conceded practically full autonomy to the provinces 
with the authority to run their own administrations without the 
uncalled for interference by the Central Government, there re- 
mains the most important work of constructing the Central 
Government itself which would keep India united, and prevent 
it from relapsing into confusion and chaos. The past history 
of India first during the purely Hindu period and later during 
the Moslems domination lasting for nearly eight hundred years, 
in the frequent changes of dynasties except when the Moghuls 
rilled the country, brings into prominence one unmistakable 
phenomenon that whether it was Hindu or Moslem ascendency 
the weakening of the Central authority always brought into 
existence a congeries of states antagonistic and at feud with one 
another, with the inevitable results that revolutions brought with 
tJiem, wars, bloodshed, dishonouring of women and destruction 
of families and property. After the happy and unique con- 
solidation of India in the recent times under the auspices of the 
British Government it would be calamitous for all concerned 
except for those who have nothing to lose if the solid and material 
results of two centuries of incessant labour are destroyed in a 
veritable reign of terror such as was witnessed during the 
Maharatta period and before that when a change of dynasty 
came about by violent methods. It is the duty of all patriotic 
Indians to prevent a recurrence of these horrors, else our con- 
dition in India would be similar to China and Afghanistan in 
these days. It is not a very simple method to govern a continent 
and keep its peace, and unless there is stability and strength in 
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the central government the whole fabric of administration may 
crumble dovm Afghanistan and China are experiencing terror 
without end, and the progress which had been made lately in 
Afghanistan has been wiped out only because the controlling 
hand in the capital became paralysed. 

The United States of America, much larger in area than India, 
and with such an elaborate system of democracy, has the wisdom 
to realise the imperative necessity of investing the Central 
Government with extraordinary powers of control over the 
States comprised in the Commonwealth. Tt bristles with vetoes 
and limitations and yet the citizens of America do not look 
upon them as nndemoci'atic 

If on account of communal differences or some other cause the 
autonomous Government in a province of India fails to function 
then who is to come to its rescue ? In fact, in a country like 
India, with all the differences of race, language and religion and 
with the bitterest hatred against each other pervading the whole 
country, neither can the country be kept together nor the peace 
and progress ot the minorities be guaranteed 'withmil cffectuall.v 
maintaining the authority of tlic Oovcninicnt of India. Even 
in the interests of jirovincial autonomy it is advisable to proven!, 
the chances of deadlock and to diminish the potentialities for 
mi.schief of t,he majorit.ies,‘that we may voluntarily and with one 
accord set up a strong Government in the centre to which all can 
look for protection and justice. Only in this way, we think, can 
the continuity of provincial autonomy and of safeguarding the 
essentials of future progress he possible. Wliile preserving the 
fnnotion.s of the Government of India as they arc, wo propose 
changes in its structure. 

At pre.seiit the Governor General’s Executive Oonneil consists 
of six members, and we have reason 1,o believe that these mem- 
bers control huge departments and find no time to take part in 
the multifarious activities of 1,ho country and to remove those 
a.speritios which are inseparable from the life of rigid isolation. 
These members themselves complain that they arc overworked. 
We therefone propose both in the interests of greater efficiency 
and quicker despatch of urgent business that the number of 
these members be raised to ten, out of these five should be 
Tndiau.s, three Iliurlus and two Mo.s]ems. The selection of these 
men should rest, entirely wit.h the Governor General. Tt 
would, in our opinion, be expedient if the Governor General 
make the selection Prom the elected members of the (lontral 
Legislatures, but if men of requisite ability and number are 
uol available there then he may go outside this limit. 

Pbovinoiaij Aittonomt. 

The long consecrated phrase “ The moral and material prog- 
ress of India ” affords indisputable evidence of the strenuous 
labour of the administrators of India on the one hand and the 
rise of the people in the higher spheroa of national life on the 
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other. Neither the foreigner nor the Indian now looks upon thig^ 
vast country as an eternal nursery. In fact the notion derived 
from the intensity of political life impresses even the superficial 
observer with the idea of a rapidly advancing and developing 
India. The Indian Universities are producing in daily increas- 
ing numbers orators, politicians, business men and journalists, 
who are conscious of their needs and have voices to give expres- 
sion to them in a most effective way. Close contact with Europe 
and the literature of the West has sharpened wits and brought 
a whole world of new aspirations within the Indian’s vision. It 
is only too natural that this awalvcning should bring with it new 
needs and wants which necessarily are in conflict with the exist- 
ing situation, but astute statesmanship points to the imperative 
necessity of meeting the insistent call of the Indians for greater 
liberties in a spirit of sympathetic and liberal response. Any 
evasive policy is sure to wound vanity and become an accumulat- 
ing source of irritation and discontent. 

So far as human prescience goes the desirability ot India and 
G-reat Britain cementing the foundations of their mutual con- 
fidence and friendliness is undeniable, and this is only possible 
if the British statesmen continue, perhaps in ever increasing 
measure, their effort to unfold before the eyes of the Indians a 
wider Tista of eonslitutional reform and national liberties. The 
Bast is no longer unchanging, in fad the ambition of the 
Eastern nations to }‘each the s^age of European evolution in the 
shortest time possible is most amazing. Indians look round 
and see neighbouring nations engaged in organising their 
national affairs without much extraneous aid. India, it is true, 
is peculiarly situated and her circumstances have no precedent 
In recorded history, and therefore her march towards the goal 
of her ambition must be supported by some strong and protect- 
ing agency. Egypt has got her independence and Iraq is pro- 
mised a similar destiny in a short time. 

We have not the least doubt that il Indian unity comes and 
intereommunal confidence is restored, England would put India 
on the same pedestal as the other constituent parts of her 
Empire, but thinking Indians themselves do not consider that 
in tlie present^ state of intereommunal hatred and antagonism 
it would be quite safe to exclude the one authority which would 
be strong enough to separate the fighting nations in India. But 
whatever reasons there may be for apprehending disaster, if the 
strong but friendly hand is removed, there is no denying the fact 
that both Hindus and Moslems have set their hearts on bringing 
the country into line with modern progress. 

In our opinion British statesmen must satisfy this demand, 
^md the best way to inaugurate self-Government is to instal res- 
ponsible Government in the provinces. Speaking of autonomy 
India, Montagu-Chelmsford Report says*: 

• Tue provinces are the domain in which the earlier steps towards 
tbe progressive realisation af responsible Government should be 
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taken. Some measure of responsibility should be given at once, 
and onr aim is to give complete responsibility as soon as con- 
ditions permit. This involves at once giving the provinces the 
largest measure of independence, legislative, administrative and 
financial, of the Government of India, which is compatible with 
1he due discharge by the latter of its own responsibility/’ 

In accordance with the spirit of the above opinion and also in 
response to the clear enunciation of policy hy most of the pro- 
vincial Governments, especially when dyarchy disappears, the 
provinces of India should have autonomous Qovfnmments. The 
provincial committees are also practically unanimous on this 
point. We tlierefoi’e strongly rocoimnend that complete re- 
sponsible Government should be conceded to the provinces. One 
thing which we most strenuously advocate and em])hasiso is that 
the Moslems must not be d<iprived of the right of forming their 
own Governments in their majority provinces. j\Ioslems in 
Bengal, Punjab, North-West Frontier Provineo and S>ind, have 
every right to run the administration in these ])rovinces. No 
principles of democracy statesmanship and justice can deprive 
them of this privilege. The Moslems, we are certain, will mani- 
fest public spirit and practical good sense and wisdom by satisfy- 
ing the claims of the minority communities, but they wdll under 
no circumstances consent to be reduced to minority or even to 
equality in these provinces. India’s ])eace and progress can only 
be ensured if the ,iust and legitimate claims of the Moslems are 
vindicated. The Moslems cannot tolerate two principles being 
applied to tliem Wherever they are in a nimority they mil 
accept the majority claim to constitute its own Government, and 
wherever they (Moslems') are in a nugoidty, they must similarly 
enjoy this democratic vigdit. Any Failure io scrupulously adhere 
to this democratic principle %vill not only be ext remely invidious, 
but will destroy that sense of trust in the justice and impartiality 
of the British people which has established their great prestige 
among the nations of the world. 

Secretary of State’s OouNroiij. 

In view of the enormous change in the administrative 
machinery of the provincial Governments and the consequent 
reduction of control of the Central Government over the prin- 
ciples and details of the aiilonomons Goveumments of these 
provinces, it is evident that the Government of India would in 
their turn be freed from that close and cor^istant interference 
which the Secretary of State and his council now exercise. 

The work at the India Office will ostensibly decrease both in 
quality and quantity. The Secretary of State’s Council consists 
of eleven members, who according to their evidence given before 
the joint and free conference, are by no means overworked, in 
fact the want of sufficient work is seriously felt by all. There is 
no doubt that the British Parliament will remain the supreme 
authority and arbiter in matters concerning India, hut there will 
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liencelortli be fewer opportunities of intervention, in the affairs of 
that country by the Parliament. 

It therefore follows that the Secretary of State’s Council, which 
is admittedly an unwieldy body, should be greatly decreased in 
its personnel. We think that the future Council should consist 
only of four members with the Secretary of State as the fifth and 
President of the Council. Out of the four members there should 
be two Indians, one Hindu and one ivloslem. We want this 
small Council with equal numbers of European and Indian mem- 
bers for the reason that important matters will still be dealt with 
lox it and a more or less impartial and neutral body is essential 
for giving right decisions. Provincial Governments ander the 
new Constitutions will be controlled by capable and energetic 
Indians, and we hope that the strong claims of patriotism will 
compel them to realise the necessity of running the administra- 
tion in the interests of all, and that eommunal bias will neither 
vitiate the intercommunal relations which are bitter enough 
already, nor pollute the comparative purity of the administration 
which they will take over. But w^e cannot yet say how the 
minorities in India will be treated by the majority community 
which so far has failed to inspire trust and confidence in their 
minds. 

The future aloue will show whether the safeguards which we 
think are essential at present are needed or not ; and therefore 
we recommend that in order to give the minorities a sense of 
security and continuous progress, an impartial authority may 
stUl remain in an atmosphere free from local influence and in- 
trigue, and meet the exigencies of the situation in India with the 
strictest sense of Justice. 

We desire to disassociate ourselves entirely from the remarks 
made in paragraphs 3 and 8 and elsewhere in the Report of Ihe 
Committee with regard to the boycott of the Indian Statutory 
Commission and its effect on the Joint Free Conference 

ZuLFiQAR Alt Khan, 

A. SuilRAWARDY. 

liondon, 

7th October, 1929. 

I may add a supplementary note 
A. SiJHKAWAifr»y. 
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EXPLANATOEY EEPOET. 

FOEEWORD. 

1. In drawing* up tliis note 1 wish to make my x^osition at the 
outset clear. All the points recommended by oiir Committee 
have been the subject of detailed discussion at our meetings 
which lasted for several mouths They were settled in a series 
of resolutions which (with a few' exceptions) were passed at my 
instance. Those in w^hich I have the misfortune to differ from 
the majority of my colleagues are separately set out in my 
minute of dissent. These include : — 

(1) The Separation of Sind. 

(2) The retention of the All-India Services in the 
Presidency of Madras. 

(3) The establishment of a Second Chamber in the 
United Provinces. 

(4) The Reservation of Law and Order in the Presidency 
of Bengal, and 

(5) The Centralization of the jDermanent settlement 
therein j and one or two minor points to which reference 
has been made in this note. 

2 . Being thus in general agreement with the majority of my 
colleagues in the conclusions which they have reached, I feel 
that the report of the Indian Central Committee should set out 
in detail the reasons by which these conclusions are supported. 
I also feel that following the line of other similar constitutional 
documents the Report must embody a historical retrospect of the 
constitutional developments in the country and set out in detail 
the reasons why other schemes had to be rejected and why that 
recommended commended itself to me and my colleagues who 
voted for it I have, therefore, subjoined this explanatory 
memorandum in support of my recommendations, appending a 
dissenting note on the few points upon which I happen to differ 
from the majority of my colleagues. 



CHAPTER L 
General iNTBODUOTaoN. 

3. It is ])rovided in section 84a of the Government of India Theindiar 
Act, that on the expiry of 10 years from the time of the coming Central 
into force of the Government of India Act, 1919 (hereafter to 

be called the Reforms Act), a Commission should be appointed tion. 

' ' for the purposes of this section ’ ’ 

(2) The persons whose names ai*e so submitted, if approved 
by His Majesty, shall be a commission for the purpose of in- 
quiring into the -working of the system of Government, the 
growth of education, and the development of representative 
institutions, in British India, and matters connected therewith, 
and the commission shall report as to whether and to what 
extent it is desirable to establish the principle of x^esponsible 
government, or to extend, modif5% or restrict the degree of 
responsible govemiment tlien existing itherein, including the 
question whether the esi.ablishment oC second chambers o-f the 
local legislatures is or is not desirable. 

(3) The commission shall also inquire into and report on 
any other matter affecting British India and the provinces, which 
may be referred to the commission by His Majesty/'^ 

4. Accordingly, after a formal amendment of that section Lord 
legalizing flic aceoleration of the date for the appointment of a 
commission, a Rtaiiitory ('’ommission was set on foot by a JJfqmry, < 
Resolution moved by Lord Birkenhead, the then Secretary of 

Stale for India, in the House of Lords on 8th November, 1927, 

The personnel of the commission, comprising of seven members, 
was drawn solely from the two Houses of Parliament. In the 
course of the debate however, it was clearly stated that, as the 
British Parliament had appointed a Commission of seven 
members, it was open to the Indian Legislature to appoint a 
Committee of their own to co-operate with it, and thaii the two 
Commissions in co-operation with each other would collect 
materials for the drawing up of a report to be submitted to their 
res])ective apjiointing authorities, which should form the basis of 
further action by the British Parliament in accordance with the 
})rovisions of the Reforms Act. 

5. Accordingly, in February, 1920, fSir Ba^il Blackett, then Indian ^ 
Leader of the Legislative Assembly, moved a resolution inviting 

that body to concur in the procedure for the apiiointmont of its ^ 

own members by election to co-operate with the Statutory Com- 
mission, The Resolution was, however, thrown out by a narrow 
majority on the ground that it was wholly opposed to the con- 
stitution and scheme of the Statutory Commission. A similar 
motion in the (louncil of State was, however, paasod with the 

it S. 84A G. I." 
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result that oil August 17, 1928, it elected three of its members 
as its quota of the Indian Committee to be set up in accordance 
with the intention of the Secretary of State as expressed in his 
speech in the House of Lords to which reference has already 
been made 

6. But as the Legislative Assembly had already thrown out a 
similar motion, His Excellency the Viceroy proceeded to- com- 
plete the Committee by nominating five members to which 
another member of the Council of State was added. The per- 
sonnel of the Indian Central Committee was thus completed 
partially by election and partially by nomination by the Viceroy, 

7. There remained the question of its relation to the Royal 
Commission. Eliminating for the present the various stages 
through which it passed, its powers and functions were defined 
by Sir John Simon on the one hand, and His Excellency the 
Viceroy on the other ; the correspondence between the two 
finally culminating in giving the Indian Central Committee 
co-ordinate jurisdiction in so far as the two became merged in 
a Joint Free Conference, a term which has been throughout 
applied to the English and Indian members acting in concert, 
while taking evidence both in India and in England. At the 
same time, the individualities of both the Commis>sion and the 
Committee remained unimpaired, and the Committee continued 
to function as an independent body co-operating with the Royal 
Commission under the presidency of Sir John Simon. On the 
conclusion of its labours it was said that the Indian Central 
Committee was free to deliberate apart from the Royal Com- 
mission and to draw up its own report, which would be printed 
as an appendix to the Report of the Royal Commission. 

8. The independence of the Indian Central Committee becomes 
thus clear : as it was to deliberate independently of the Royal 
Commission, formulate its own \iews and to draw up its own 
Report. In accordance with this procedure settled between the 
two wings of the Joint Free Conference, and indeed, some time 
before the procedure had been actually settled, the merabei'S 
of the Indian Central Committee held their sittings apart from 
the Royal Commission, to examine the evidence given by witnesses 
and the reports received from the Indian and Provincial Govern- 
ments and Provincial Committees, as also numerous other docu- 
ments submitted to the Joint Free Conference, Avhich in the 
opinion oi the Committee became germane to its discussions. 

9. Following the procedure adopted for elections of members 
to represent the Central Legislature, all the Provincial Councils 
instituted by the Reforms Act of 1919, were invited to elect 
their own representatives. The members so elected constituted 
the Provincid Committees and sat with the Joint Free Con- 
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fereiice in their respective provinces where evidence was taken. 
They generally reflected the views of their respective provinces 
and have submitted their reports embodying theia* own re- 
commendation on the subjects of our inquiry ; while the official 
view is embodied in the recommendations of the Provincial 
Governments all of whom (except only the Government of the 
Central Provinces and Berar), moreover, furnished us with 
detailed memoranda descriptive of the progress of lieforms in 
their oAvn Provinces. 

10. The procedure followed by the Committee was to take 
qp each Province in its turn, and formulate their views in a 
senes of resolutions, of which a summary is ap])en(lod to this 
Report. 

These recommendations taken in the aggriigati^ fall into three 
groups : — 

(a) Those general as applicable to all the provinces ; 

(b) Those special as a])plicable to some of the provinces ; 

(c) Those applicable to the Government of India. 

A fuller reference to them will b(*com(^ necessary in tin* seqiud. 

11 [n this connection it may be mentioned that the pro- 
cedure which heralded the Reforms of 1919 was very dilfcrent 
from the procedure now adopted. The reforims of that year wcrci 
preceded by a declaration made on the 20th August, 1917, by 
Mr. Montagu, then Becretary of State Tor India, defining the 
objective of the Jjritish Government in India, in pursuance of 
wdiich he visited India and informally interviewed sevfTuI 
officials and non-officials, and drew uj) a lio])ort to. which Ijord 
Chelmsford, then Viceroy of India, became a co-signatory. This 
Report IS dated the 22nd April, 1918, and is popularly known 
as the Montagu-Oholmsford Report ; it will be referred to in the 
sequel as the Montagu Report. This Report became the basis 
for the draft of the Government of India Act which was piloted 
through the House of Commons by its author, lie then pointed 
out that the pronouncements of 1917, to which reference has 
already been made, must bo treated as a binding pledge to be 
fulfilled in the near future. To quote his own words ; — 

The pronouncements of the 20th August promise that 
substantial steps to the introduction of responsible Govern- 
ment should be taken as soon as possible. There is no use 
for pronouncements that are not fulfilled, there is no use 
for pronouncements which take geological epochs to fulfil, 
doubts are already beginning to appear. It is suggested 
already, unworthily suggested, wickedly suggested, but still 
pggested— that we made an announcement and declared the 
intention of Ilis Majesty's Government in order to secure 
loyalty from the Indian peoples during the War, and that 
now we have achieved victory we are not going on with 
, our purpose " 
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It is necessary to recall these weighty words at this juncture 
because there is a section of people who are inclined to treat 
the pronouncement as the mere enunciation of an ethical doc- 
trine, the fulfilment of which must lie in the limbo of the future, 
and that eyen its partial fulfilment is not justifiable in view of the 
various circumstances which are mentioned as justifying no 
further reforms and upon which the greatest emphasis was laid 
in 1918 as justifying no reforms at all. 

12 II is fiudher necessary to recall the words not only of 
the then Secretary of State who spoke from his place as the 
official mouthpiece of G-overnment, but also of one of the leaders 
of the Opposition, who now’ occupies the position of the Prime 
Minister (»f England 

13. When Mr. Montagu introduced his reforms, the country 
was already in the throes of a boycott organised in India to mark 
its dissatisfaction with what was in fact called the Fabian tactics 
of the British Government in making large promises with no 
intention of fulfilling them. It is to this aspect of Indian 
conditions that Mr. Montagu referred in the speech from which 
a quotation has already been made The practically-minded 
Indian was not satisfied with the scheme of reforms formulated 
by Mr. Montagu, which eventually became embodied in the 
Government: of India Act. India was hopeful of a better return 
for the great service she had rendered in the War, to which 
generous response was promised ; and indeed, some fulfillment 
made in the fact that India 'was treated as a co-equal member 
with the self-governing colonies of the British Commonwealth 
in being made a co-signatory to the Treaty at Versailles and 
in her admission to the League of Nations as an independent 
member of tlie British Commonwealth. Mr. Montagu gave an 
assurance on behalf of the Government that the Reforms Act of 
1919 -was only a first small instalment of larger things to come. 
He said : “ 1 cannot reiterate too often that the basis of this 
whole policy is its transitional nature. You inight lead oii to 
something else at the earliest possible moment. 

At a later stage he said : — 

''I can say — we can say— as I should like to say with 
the authority of the House to the people of India, the 
future and the date upon which you realise the future goal 
of self-government are with you You are being given great 
responsibility to-day, and the opportunities of consultation 
and influence on other matters in which for the present we 
keep responsibility. You will find in Parliament every 
desire to help and to complete the task which this Bill 
attempts, if you devote yourselves to use with wisdom, with 
self-restraint, with respect for minorities, the great oppor- 
tunities with which Parliament is entrusting you.^’^ 

1 Debates, dated 6th June, 1919 ; Eepnnt, p. 17, Col. 1. 2 Jft. pp, 26, 27. 
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14. It was then contended, as it kas been contended since, Contention 
that whatever may have been the intention of the declaration 
of Pohcy of August, 1917, no redemption of the pledge then ^^mment 
given IS possible unless India is able to defend herself. Refer- isnotposai- 

ring to this objection Mr. Montagu said : — W® vnlees 

India IS able 

‘ ‘ Do not deny to India self-government because she can- if 
not take her proper share in her own defence, and then deny ■ 
to her people the opportunity of learning to defend tliem- 
selves. 

16. On tlie passing of tlio Reforms Act of 1919, two subsidiary Wnd of 
OommiLtees were appointed, one known as the bbinctious (.■oiu--''‘’^“'’®y' 
mittee, presided over by Mr. R. Feetliam from fcjont.b Africa, 
and another the Pranchiso Committee, presided over by Lord 
Southborough. A meeting of the first Central Iiegislalnre took 
place on the 91h Pcbniary, 1921, when it was formally opened 
by I! E. Lord Chelmsford and by 11. R. 11. the Diiko of (ton- 
nangbt, the former of whom passed m review the whole policy 
of British connection with India. In the first stage culminating 
with the first Councils Act of 1861, the Britisli Oovernmeul 
were, he said, extending and solidifying their Dominions. In 
the second stage terminating with the Act of 3892, the main 
achievement of administration was in fact its construction 
and consolidation. The third stage was ushered in by 
the Morley-Minto Reforms which gave the enlarged Council 
larger power of criticism, but left the ultimate ileeisiou witli 
the Goveiiimcnt. The foui-th stage was roaclu'd witli the 
announcement of the 20th August, 1917, which recognised 
that “ British policy must seek a new point of departure, n 
fresh orientation. On (lie lines of the Morley-Minto Reforms 
there could bo no further alvanco. That particular line of 
development had been carried to the furthest limit of which 
it admitted, and the only further change of which the system 
was susceptible would have made the legislative and admi- 
nistrative acts of an irremovable executive entirely amenable 
to elected Councils, and would have resulted in a disastrous 
deadlock. The Executive would have remained responsible 
for the government of the country, but would have lacked the 
power to secure, Ihe measures necessary for the discharge of 

that responsibility ' For the first time, 

the principle of autocracy which liad not been been wholly dis- 
carded m all earlier reforms was definitely abandoned : the 
conception of the British Government as a benevolent despotism 
was finally renounced ; and in its place substituted that of a 
gmding authority whose role it would be to assist in the steps 
ot India along the road that in the fulness of time would lead to 
complete self-government within the Empire. 

1 Tb. p. 431. - 

2 Assembly Debates, dated 9tb IFebruary, 1921 ; pp, li, 12 . 
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16. After His Excellency’s speech. H. R. H. the Duke of 
Connaught read an inspiring message from His fiajesty, in 
which occur the following words : 

“ For many years, it may be generations, patriotic and loyal 
Indians have dreamt of Swaraj for their motherland. To-day 
you have the beginning of Swaraj, within my Empire, and 
widest scope and ample opportunity for progress to the liberty 
which my other Dominions enjoy. 

His Royal Highness himself gave utterance to a few words of 
his own : “ Political freedom has often been won by revolu- 
tion, by tumult, by civil war, at the price of peace and public 
safety. How rarely has it been the free gift of one people, to 
another, in response to a growing wish for greater liberty and 
to growing evidpee of fitness for the enjoyment. Such, how- 
ever, is the position of India to-day . . . . ” As His 

Excellency the Viceroy has observed, the prmciplc of auto- 
cracy has all been abandoned. Its retention would have been 
incompatible with that contentment w^hich had been declared 
by Her late Majesty Queen Victoria to be the aim of British 
Rule, and would have been inconsistent with the legitimate de- 
mands and aspirations of the Indian people and the stage of 
political development which they have attained. ”~ 

Ro^Table' ™ pronouncements, and, indeed, long 

Conference, before these pronouncements were made, the political leaders 
in India had already effected a strong boycott of the reform 
constitution as a protest against its inadequacy. The whole 
organised campaign had been started mainly to prevent the 
return of candidates to the Provincial Councils and to the 
Central Legislature in the hope that the Government would 
yield to the popular pressure and scrap the constitution and 
offer some thing worth having. But, in spite of the boycott, 
both the Central and Provincial Legislatures become potent 
bodies for the transaction of business, though members thereto 
returned were not satisfied with the smallness of the reforms 
given, which were wholly incommensurate with the status and 
dignity of a great self-respecting country like India, in which 
for several years a strong agitation had been on foot to estab- 
Hsh a visible form of democratic constitution. It will be seen 
in the sequel how little the British Government has responded 
to this caU for national emancipation. But in spite of inherent 
defects of the constitution embodied in the Reforms Act of 
1921, the co-operating members did whatever was possible, 
though they never failed to emphasize the inadequacy of the 
Informs given and to ask for more. Two resolutions to this 
effect were successfully passed in the Central Legislature ask- 
mg for a further advance. The first resolution, moved by Rai 
Bahadur Jadu Nath Mujumdar, was unanimously passed with 
the concurrence of Governm ent. It was followed up by a 

1 Ih. p; 14. 


2 Ib. pp. 14, 15. 
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series of interpellations on what action the British Government 
had taken upon the insistent demand of the people of India. 

In July, 1922, Mr. Montagu resigned his post as Secceiary of 
Stale for India, and he was succeeded by Lord Peel, who pen- 
ned a dispatch which was intended to be a reply to the 
Assembly motion. The substance of this dispatcli was that 
the Government of India Act contained within itself sufficient 
potentialities for expansion without requiring the intei vimtion 
of Parliament, Acting upon this suggestion, one of us moved 
another resolution calling upon the Government to make good 
the promise contained in the Secretary of State’s dispatch for 
the further expansion of the Indian constitution within the 
ambit of the existing Act. This resolution was carried, though 
resisted by the Government on the ground that the possibility 
of further extension of the present constitution within the com- 
prehension of the Act was not possible without overhauling 
the entire machinery of Government. This attitude of Iho 
Government, and its inability to road the handwriting on the 
wall, raised a storm of opposition throughout the land, which 
resulted in the sweeping away of all but a few co-operators 
or semi-co-operators from the Legislative As.scmbly, while in 
the provinces themselves ministries rose and fell like a house 
of cards. 

18. The Indian National Congress now took up a firmer atli- The 
tude of non-co-operation and charged its members to return to 
the Assembly and local councils in order to exploit the ma- 
chinery of eoiustitiitional obstruction to the farthest limit — ^to 
which it was carried in many places including the Assembly. 

In September, 192 . 0 , Pundit, Molilal Nclirir, who was returned 
to the Assemly at IIk' head ol' the Swarajist group nnmbei‘ing 
43 TOember.s or Itiercabouts, gave notice of a resolution which 
has become the war cry of the country over since. The terras 
of this resolution arc as follows : — 

“ This Assembly, while confirming and reiterating the 
demand contained in the resolution passed by it on the 
’ 18th Febraarj', 1924. recommends to the Governor-General 
in Council that he be pleased to take inimodiate, stops to 
move His Majesty’s Government to make a declaration in 
Parliament embodying the following fund a menial 
changes in the rn-esent constitutional maciiinery and .idmi- 
nistration of India : 

(а) The Keveiuies of India and all property vested 
in or arising or accruing from property or wghts vest- 
ed in His Majesty under the Government of India Act 
or received by the Secretary of State in Council under 
any of the said Acts .shaU hereafter vest in the 
Governor-General in Council for the purposes of the 
Government of India. 

(б) The Governor-General in Ootmcil shall Ue re- 
sponsible to the Indian Legislature, and, subject to 

p 
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such responsibility, shall have the power to control the 
expenditure of the Revenues of India, and make such 
grants and appropriations of any part of those reve- 
nues or of any other property as is at present under 
control or disposal of the Secretary of State for India 
in Council, save and except the following A^hich shall 
for a fixed term of years remain under the control of 
the Secretary of State for India : — 

(1) Expeilditure of the Military Services up to 
a fixed limit. 

(2) Expenditure classed as political and foreign. 

(3) The payment of all debts and liabilities 
hitherto lawfully contracted and incurred by the 
Secretary of State for India in Council on account 
of the Government of India 

M The Council of the Secretary of State for India 
shall be abolished, and the position and functions of 
the Secretary of State for India shall be assimilaied to 
those of the Secretary of State for the self-governing 
Dominions, save as otherwise provided for in clause 
( 6 )* 

(d) The Indian Army shall be nationalised within a 
reasonably short and definite period of time, and 
Indians shall be admitted for services in all arms of 
defence, and for that purpose, the Governor-General 
and the Commander-in-Chief shall be assisted by a 
Minister responsible to the Assembly. 

(e) The Central and Provincial Legislatures shall 
consist entirely of members elected by constituencies 
formed on as wide a franchise as possible. 

(/) The principle of responsibility to the legislal.ure 
shall be introduced in all branches of the administra- 
tion of the Central Government subject to transitional 
reservations and residuary powers in the Governor- 
General in respect of the control of Military and 
Foreign and political affairs for a fixed term of years. 

Provided that during the said fixed term the pro- 
posals of the. Governor-General in Council for the 
appropriation of any revenue or moneys for military 
or other expenditure classified as Defence shall 
be submitted to the vote of the Legislature ; but that 
the Governor-General in Council shall have power, 
notwithstanding the vote of the Assembly, to appro- 
priate up to a fixed maximum any sum he may con- 
sider necessary for such expenditure and in the event 
of a war to authorise such expenditure as may b<i con- 
sidered necessary exceeding the maximum so fixed. 
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{g) The present system of Dyarchy in the Provinces 
shall be abolished and replaced by Unitary and Autonom- 
ous Kesponsible Governments subject to the general 
control and residuary powers of the Central Government 
in mter-provineial and all-India matters. 

(/; ) The Indian Legislature shall, after the expiry of 
the fixed term of years referred to in clauses (6) and (/), 
have full powers to make such amendments in the con- 
stitution of India from time to time as may appear to 
it necessary or desirable. 

This xVssenibl.y further recommends to the Governor- 
General ill Council that necessary steps be taken : — 

{a) to constitute in consultation with the Legisla- 
tive Assembly a convention, round table conference 
or other suitable agency adequately representative 
of all Indian, European and Anglo-Indian interests 
to frame, with due regard to the interests of 
minorities, a detailed scheme based on the above 
principles, after making such inquiry as may be 
necessary'* in this behalf ; 

(6) to place the said scheme for approval before 
the Legislative Assembly and submit the same to 
the British I^arliament to be embodied in a 
Statute ’’ 

19. As will lie seen, the resolution indicates the line of ad- 
vance and repudiates the authority'* of Parliament to legislate 
for India and calls upon the Government to convene a round 
table conference to draw up a constitution acceptable to India 
and embody’ the same in a Parliamentary Act, following the 
precedent of the Irish Free State from which the author of 
the resolution presumably drew his inspiration. The resolu- 
tion (moved in llic form of an amendment to the Government 
resolution) was debated in a full House j it was sought to be 
modcraled by conceding to Parliament its authority to legis- 
late for India and demanding a conference or some other 
equally acceptable method of procedure for the fulfilment of 
the pledge made for the furtherance of Indian reforms in the 
near future. The Assembly x*ojected all these counsels of 
moderation and passed Pundit Motilal Nehru’s resolution by 
72 votes against 45 votes. An analysis of the voting shows 
that the elected members solidly voted for the resolution while 
it was resisted only by the officials and their nominees. 

20. The resolution did not eventuate in any decisive action A Reforms 
by the Government which appointed a mixed Committee of 

nine members with the following terms of reference 

(1) To inquire into the defects arising from, or 
defects inherent in, the working of the Government of 
Lidia Act and the Rules thereunder in regard to th^ 

Central Government and the Governments of ^vemors^ 
provinces ; and 

p2 
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(2) To investigate tlie feasibility and desirability of 
securing remedies for such difSeulties or defects, consistent 
with the structure, policy and purpose of the Act, 

(a) by action taken under the Act and the Rules, or 
( & ) by such amendments of the Act as appear neces- 
sary to rectify any administrative imperfections. 

21. It is noteworthy that none of the protagonists 
of the resolution, and indeed, no non-official member of the 
Assembly, except Mr. Jinnah, consented to serve upon this 
body, the terms of reference of which were too narrow to 
admit of a large extension of the reforms ; and as for their 
further extension within the comprehension of the existing 
Act, the members felt that the time for it had long gone past ; 
and that the country was thirsting for the long delayed re- 
forms of the character demanded on the eve of the Montagu 
Act, and as that Act was in itself inadequate to meet with the 
requirements of Indian conditions, there was no need for a 
Committee of the kind appointed. However, as it was, after a 
long and strenuous examination of witnesses, the Committee 
published their report, a majority comprising five members 
mostly officials were in favour of no substantial advance, while 
the minority comprising four out of the five non-official 
Indian members — Sir Te;i Bahadur Sapru, Sir Sivaswamy 
Aiyer, Mr. Jinnah and Dr. Paranjpye penned a considered 
report in which they recommended a substantial advance and 
suggested the means by which it could be effected even within 
the existing constitution. They advocated the complete aboli- 
tion of dyarchy and pointed out that the existence of dyarchy 
in the Governments would be prejudicial to the growth and 
strength of parties m the Councils. They complained that the 
Mestoii award had crippled the resources of the provuucos, 
and that it had been the ccu’iier stone of the entire financial 
syslem for it had prevented ministries from deveicqnng 
nation-building to iho extent which would have enabled 
them to have achieved any substantial results ; and while 
they deprecated the substitution of anollier transitional 
system they wound up tbeir recommendations with the follow- 
ing pregnant sentence : “To our mind the proper question 
to ask is not whether any alternative transitional system can be 
devised, but whether the constitution should not be put on a 
permanent basis, with provisions for automatic progress in 
the future so as to secure stability in the government and 
willing eo-operation of the people. We can only express the 
hope that a serious attempt may be made at an early day to* 
solve the question.’’^ 

22. It will thus be seen that the signatories, Who included 
some of the most prominent representatives of India, 
deprecated the restricted terms of reference and suggested 
that the Reforms Act had outlived its small and perhaps 
questionable utility, that that the time had come for the 
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grant of further reforms, and that such refornus should be 
permanent and such as the people would willingly work. It 
is a trite saymg ascribed to Solon, that when he was congra- 
tulated on the best laws ho had given to Athens, he replied, 

Best they are not, but they arc the best tliat the people 
would accept.’^ The willing acceptance of the laws by the 
people is a certain pledge of their success, but this was wanting 
both in the Acts of 1919, and in Ihe subsequent enquiries set 
on foot by Government under the pressure exerted by the 
Legislative Assembly, In the result the whole report was 
pigeon-holed, where it still lies enshrined, no action being 
taken even upon the smaller recommendations winch the 
majority recommended, while those of tlie minority were 
entirely ignored. This apathy of the Government fed the 
flame of national discontent which was )*eflect,(^(l in the ensuing 
elections which took place two years later. An almost, com- 
plete overhaul of the personnel of the Legislative Assembly 
was tlic result Of {-Ih^ memliers who had served in the lirst 
Assembly, only a handful were returned, and the majority 
of them were returned by communal consiilueneies. A few 
stalwarts, however, managed to retain their steals, not on 
account of any diiferenee in their policy, but because of 
their local influence in the constituencies which had relumed 
them to the first two Assomblios. The Gov<uMiment at last 
took action by accelerating the pace of the Statutory Com- 
mission, and in Noveunber, 1927, after a foimal anumdment 
of the (h)vernment of India Act, the appointimnit of a 
Statutory Commission witliin ten years, instead of on its ex- 
piry, was imssed, and the p(u*sonnel of the (<ommission 
announced to the Ifouse whicli was reciuinMl t<^ expn^ss its 
concurrence thiu*ewith. 

23. Ifo]>es had till then been high that the ('ommission jBWfcions 
would be a mixed one including members of the Central Logis- 
lature as W(‘ll as those of the British Parliament. But these 
hopes were shattered by the appoint ment of a purely British Oommitfe^ 
Commission which beciime the subject of animated debate in delba^d, 
the Ifouse of Commons. A strong plea for a purely Parlia- 
mentary Commission was argued by Lord Birkenhcuul, the 
then Rocrelary of rSlato for India, who, however, tried to 
assuage the exacerbated feelings of the Indian politicians by 
assuring them that as the British Parliament was appointing 
its own Commission, the Imlian Legislatures would be free to 
elect their own members to co-operate with the British Com- 
mission, and that the. two would conjointly deliberate in the 
matter of further reforms. His ipsiswna verba are well worth 
quoting hero : — 

'' Now what would bo the function of that (Jommittoe f 
It has been most irrationally assumed that they were 
merely to appear as witnesses before the Commission. 

That is not the case. They arc invited in a spirit of 
great sincerity to co-operate as oolloagnes -vyith the Com- 
mission. It is contemplated that they shall prepare in 
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advance of the arrival of the Commission if they finrl 
themselves able to do it. this next cold weather, and, if 
they find themselves within that limited i^eriod nnable 
to do it, a year later, their own proposals and come 
before the Commission and say ‘ These are our sugges- 
tions We have claimed, and they have claimed that 
the West cannot devise a Constitution for the East, that 
you cannot put Eastern wnie into Western bottles. Well, 
if there be liehind that claim, and I do not doubt it, 
sincerity and real feeling, we afford them an opportunity 
of confronting our Commission with their own proposals, 
which can be made public, which can be analysed, 
criticised, can be accepted or rejected, afier that analysis 
and after tliat criticism. No greater opportunity 'was 
ever given than is afforded to the Central Committee in 
the first pla<''e by the suggestion that they should confront 
the Commission with their own constinictive pro- 
posals ^ . ... 

But observe our next stage . . . . It is well 

known that we intend that after the Commission has 
presented its Report the proposals of the Government 
thereon will be sent, in accordance with precedent, to a 
Joint Conference of both Houses of Parliament 

It is our intention to set np a similar body. 
Supposing it to be the fact that in spite of the constant 
contact in India between the Central Committee at the 
heart of government and the Provincial Committees of 
the Legislatures in each Province to which the Commis- 
sion will journey, that in spite of all those opportunities 
of ascertaining opinion the Indians have failed to make 
good their view upon the independent and unbiased 
judguient of the Commission, they are not even then 
compelled to acquiesce. 

They will on the wliole have been given an opportuni- 
ty which in my judgment has never been given in the 
whole history of constitution-making to any people who 
are in their position. We invite the Central Government 
to appoint a Committee to come and sit witli our Joint 
Committee. They can examine the Report of the Com- 
mission. They are even given a function, if they could 
only understand it, more important than that of the 
Commission itself. When once the Commission has made 
its report, it has fmislied. But its critics remain, and its 
critics are most formally and specially invited to come 
and sit with the General Committee in Parliament and 
develop any criticisms or objections that they feel to 
' the Report which the Commission has madc.’’^ 

24. Lord Winlerton, then Under Secretary of State for India, 
’ ® made a similar announcement in the House of Commons, and in 

the ensuing debate Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, then leader of the 

iPebates j Beprint, p. 135. 

sDebates, 24th ITovember, 1927 ; Beprint, pp. 135, 136. 
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Opposition, and now the Prime Minister of England, A\lnle con- 
cniTiiig willi the app^'lntnienl of a purely Parliaiueiilary 
mission made the foUov^mig considered statement on bchali of 
his Party : — 

“ AVe advised most strongly that if the wording used by 
the Prime Minister, in making his aiiiiouncement, implied 
tliat the status between our Commission and the Indian 
Commission was to bo the status between a Commission and 
the witness of a Ooniniission, that impression ought to be 
removed at once. We must have no idea in our minds, and 
I hope the Commission when it got^s out will not have a 
particle of an idea in its mind, that the representatives of 
the Indian Legislature are simply going to present a 
written report and temporarily wish ^ good day ’ to our 
Commission, leaving our Commission to examine and dis- 
cuss that report among themselves ; that later our Coinmis- 
sion will call back the Indian represen'tatm^s to sit at the 
other side oC a table and answer questions put i.o them for 
the purpose of illnininating their proposals. That is not 
oiir intention. I am perfectly certain, and it should be made 
clear that it is not our intention. T hope the intention is 
— and I am sure if this intention is not carried out, the 
Commission that we are going to appoint to-day will not 
be as successful as it could be if properly handled — ^to go to 
India, and to see at once our colleagues appointed by the 
Indian Legislature, to get their statements, to exchange 
views with them, to negotiate with them — as a matter of 
fact to regard them just as honourable Members opposite 
sitting on a committee would regard honourable Members 
from this side of the House sitting on the same committee, 
using their common experience and common intelligence 
and common ideas for the purpose of proclut*.mg the very 
best report a committee can produce. 

26. These words and the whole of Mr. MacDonald’s speech on 
this occasion when ho accepted Lord Birkenhea<Vs motion and 
the terms offered by him to place the Indian wing of [he Com- 
mission on oxa(‘tly the same footing as the British t-onuuission, 
leave no doubt lluxt he contemplated that the two wings would 
confer fro<»ly as if they were members sitting on the same 
committed' nshig their common experiencM' and common know- 
ledge and common ideas for the purpose of prodiieiiur the'! very 
best report a Comnuitoe could j>roc1uee Evc^n after the report, 
the membeiN of the Indian Commiltee W(‘re then <\\p<‘et.ed to 
influence Parliament by sitting upon th(* joiiit Parliamentary 
Committee to conft*v with them, while the objective of the Com- 
mission was clearly adumbrated by Mr. MacDonald who Was 
for conferring upon India the full dominion status without any 
of the huckstering devices and conditions which would mar the 
value of a free and generous gift of freedom by one nation to 
another. The Under Secretary of State for India he said, 


Promise of 
Dominion 
Status for 
ludb. 
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referred to certain elaima that were made, and one wMch he 
specified was this — I paraphrase him, and perhaps I make his 
point a little more absolute that he himself made it — ^that in 
dealing with people for whom we have been responsible in days 
gone by, we have now reached that point in their evolution 
when the time has come for us as a Parliament and a nation 
to say to them, what many of us have had to say to our 
children who have grown up, ‘ You are going out into the 
world I have done my best for you whilst you were under 
my wing and whilst I was responsible for you ; and now take 
the responsibilities of manhood upon yourselves, and God bless 
you in your future career.' A nation like ours, that has taken 
upon itself the responsibility for peoples — primitive peoples, 
subject peoples, people who have fallen under our custodianship 
and trusteeship by accident, people whom we have brought there 
by force of arms — a nation like ours, in these democratic days 
when the spirit of nationality and self independence has become 
so po>werfiil in the world, must make up its mind again and 
again to put itself in the position of the parent who blesses 
his departing child ; and how are we to do it ? It is said in 
this respect that if we w^ere wise, if we were enlightened, if 
w^e were liberal, if we had really good fellowship, and goodwill, 
we w’ould say to India, ‘ Go, and go ,iiist as you like youx’selves 
That is not good, that is not wuse, tliat is not fulfillnag the best 
service we can do to India, and, wdiat is more, that is not 
guiding the destinies of a growing w^orld aright. ^ 

Mr MacDonald has I’epeated these noble sentiments again 
and again anti it may be assumed that he and his Party stand 
committed to their declared policy of establishing a full re- 
sponsible constitution in India. 

Central ' 26 . The Committee of the Central Legislature assumed office 
on the 10th October, 1928, from which date it has continued to 

(Sn^sion. function up to the date of the Report. While in India, it 
examined numerous witnesses and received documents and in 
England it examined many witnesses and perused the memo- 
randa and documents prepared by the several departments of 
India Office. But these memoranda, documents and 
witnesses though numerous, are nothing compared to 
what would have been available to the Committee if 
it had not been confronted with the strenuous boycott 
maintained throughout its tour. Whatever province the 
Committee visited there were unmistakable signs of an or- 
ganised boycott, and even in the out-of-the-way places and 
far-off countryside, through w^hich the train of the Committee 
passed, signs of the presence of the boycotters was not wanting. 
It cannot be denied that the politically-minded India had 
organised and marshalled an effective boycott both of the 
Statutory Commission and its Indian Wing. Many leading 
politicians and publicists refrained from giving evidence, or the 


1 pp, 185, 186. 
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conference bluj support. This practical boycott was even at a 
later stage strengthened by its extension to our social side. But 
in this respect the attempt failed, as wherever we went we 
received great courtesy, and in private, many of the boycotters 
freely expressed Iheir views on what should be ihc line of 
advance for India. The fact is, that Mr. Montagu's pronounce- 
ment in the House of C5ommons had assured the people of India 
that there could be no going back upon the reioiins, and that 
the next Parliament would bring them within a measurable 
distance of a full responsible Go-vernnient. This partially 
accounted for the dearth of evidence of the intelligentsia in the 
country, but whatever may have been the reason, we cannot 
disguise from ourselves the fact that the evidence wc have X’C- 
corded does not fully represent the mind of an important 
section of the people of India. On the other liand, it is in many 
ways a partial and one-sided evidence given hy persons some, of 
wh(n*i must have designedly or undcsignedly striven to gain 
profit for themselves and their community hy th(' withdrawal of 
the evidence of eminexit politicians, sucee.^sful busimsss men, and 
men whose opinions eouni and influence public opinion. 

27. At the same time tliere were provinces where tin* boycott Published 
was not so sevei*e or stringent, as for example Madx'as, Punjab, schemes, 
and Burma where all the available evidence, nith a few excep- 
tions, was readily oblainetl. Tbe Oommittei* js not, hoA\evcr, 
the loser by the lioycott becaii'-'e the protagonists of that move- 
ment had already previously published their scheme of reforms 
which xvas laid before and obtained (he sanctum of tb(‘ All-Parties 
Oonfm’ence. Several leading Mohammedans W(U‘(‘ ])res(*nt. at 
this cMuib^rence and some of tlumi liki^ Sir Ali Imam, the 
Jlaharajali of iraluinidabad, and Mr. M. A. dinnah. President of 
tin* Moshmi L(‘agii(‘, have appcmdcsl tlieir signature to the 
doeun.omt. Aiioilun* bears tbe imprimatur of H, il, the Aga 
Khan and Sir Mian Mohamed Hhafi and of our own colleague, 

Sir Zulfi<|ar Ali Khan. Tlu^ common feature of these two enn- 
fcnamces is tlie demand for Domiiiion status for fndia. Ibit the 
one ]M)int u])on which they differ is tlie (juestion of Moslem 
re])ros<mtati()n and the adecjuacy of iheir safeguards. The 
]\Iosh*in League favours joint, (‘lectorales with the reservation of 
seat^ \slid<^ l!u‘ Delhi (Vnifenmco pr(‘sid<‘d over by If. 11. the 
Agti Khan has rejivted this as ina<le<|ua1e. 

^ 28. Ollier notable bodies such as the National Liberal Pedera- 
lion, the European Association ami tin* Associated (fiiambers of 
(V)mmeree have also formulated a series of v<‘<olntions in which 
tliey hav(^ voici^d ih(‘ir vicAvs ami the Eur(d>ean bodies deputed 
their represent:itiv(‘s to give evidence before ns, so that we have 
not only had the advantage of Iheir memoranda, hut also their 
oral (evidence. The Indian National 0()ngr(»ss which met in 
I)et*t‘tn})(n\ 1928, at <’alcnt.ta, Ituve formally adopted the report 
of the All-Parties ( enmee, though notable (V)ngrcss men 
tikt‘ ]\Ir. Mohamtal Ali, an ex-President of that body, have 
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expressed riieir unequivocal dissent from the implications of the 
All-Parties Conference Report, Mr. Mohamed Ali latterly 
presided at the Moslem conference held at Bankipur, and while 
he accepted the system of joint electorates, he has hedged it with 
conditions which have rendered the acceptance of his proposals 
impractical. The Moslems who have stood by the Congress Re- 
port have not come forward to give evidence, nor have many 
members of the Indian Liberal Federation who also held their 
Conference about the same time at Allahabad under the Presi- 
dency of Mr. Chintamani who had concurred in the formulated 
views of the All-Parties Conference embodied in a document 
popularly known as the Nehru Report, and by which term we 
shall describe it in the sequel. The Nehru Report has subse- 
quently undergone a revision and the reference will throughout 
be made to that Report as subsequently modified. 

The Nehru 29. The Nehru Report is a long detailed document which 

Beporfc, seeks to work out in minute details the future constitution of 
India. Its leading principles are as follows. It demands the 
immediate establishment of responsible Government both in the 
Central Government and in the Provinces. It sets out a com- 
promise arrived at between the Hindus and Mohammedans and 
recommends joint electorates with the reservation of seats, if so 
desired by the Mohammedans, in proportion to their popula- 
tion both in the Central and the Provincial Legislatures.^ 
It recommends reversion to joint electorates in all except 
the two Provinces of Bengal and the Punjab, but as a 
set-oj0E it provides for the immediate introduction of adult 
suffrage, the grant of the same measure of reform to the two 
Mahomedaii Provinces — ^North-West Frontier Province and 
Baluchistan and the creation of another Mahomedan province 
by the separation of Sind from the Bombay Presidency.^ 
It supports these changes by invoking the aid of self- 
determination but at the same tune makes the important con- 
dition that the separation of the >Sind division of the Bombay 
Presidency should be made contingent upon the people of Sind 
shouldering their financial burden.’*^ The value of this 
document rests not so much upon the demand of responsible 
government as upon the terms of the compi'omise on which 
alone the Mahomedan co-signatories of the Report and their 
afdherents would accept joint electorates in the minority pro- 
vinces. The rest of the report deals with the necessary attri- 
butes of responsibility and sets out, as already stated, is great 
detail matter a good deal of wliich must necessarily find a place 
in a codified constitution for India. Mr. Jinnah^s Moslem 
League strove to support this report in all its particulars but 
his ship was wTecked upon the shoals of joint electorates, the 
only point upon which the minds of the two communities of 
India have been agitated ever since the advent of the reforms. 

1 Eepoxt, pp. 51, 52. 2 tb. pp. 65, 66. S Jb. p 67. 
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30. As this Report and the other reports of the coiifereacc 
to whieli have already alluded will be the subject of our 
sciTiliijy at a later staple, we may for the present leave them 

alone 'Another docmnoDt to which reference must be made hpe Reservations 
is the Sloidapii Report As \v(* hav^' been called into requisition 
for the ]jurpose of Cturyinp out the scheme of reforms adum- i^, 0 port. 
biatcd by that Report, -we think it u'ceessary to clear the 
ground by stating the points n[)oii Avhieh the Report is cxidicit 
and the points winch it omitted to consider or left out for future 
judgment. It wdll be seen that the Montagu Report mainly con- 
fined it>self to reforms in British India and did not attem])t to 
embrace the question of the Iinlian States and their iiiter-ndation 
with British India. At the same time, its authors had realized 
that the changes contemplated in British India would react upon 
the Indian States and pointed out liow they would react They 
did not, however, do more than allude to the conflict that might 
arise between the two halves of India, much less offer a solution 
for averting or solving such conflicts. They hoped, however, that 
such conflicts wmuld not impede tlie progress of British India, 
and as they were preserving intact the iiower of the (lovcrnor- 
General in Gouncil, the Princes might perhaps, they thought, 
rest content with the means w'hich they have at present of secur- 
ing the due consideration of their views. But if the control of 
matters common to India as a whole is shared with some popular 
element in the government, it must he anticipated that those 
Rulers may wish to take a share, m such control also. There is 
a stronger reason why the present stir in British India eaiinot 
be a matter of iiulifCerencc to the Princes Hopes and aspirations 
may overleap frontier lines like sparks across a street. There 
are ui (he Native Slates iiuui of lik(‘ minds to those who have 
been active in spreading new i(l<us in India. li- is not our task 
to prophecy : but no one would lx* suri)ris(‘d if constitutional 
clianges in Britisli India, quickemed the pace in the Native Htates 
as w^<R ; it* the advaneed Princes who have already set up the 
nuUnimits of rtq meson t alive institutions w^ero impelled to (lev(‘lop 
thorn and if (‘ven the most pat.riandial Rulers thought in time 
to clothe th(‘ir authority in luon* luodcnm garments. Our 
business, hovt‘\(‘r, is to observe our treaty obligations and to 
refrain from nderf(n*enc(‘ and to jiroteci the Stales from it. Wc 
must leare th(‘ natural forct's at work to provide tlh» solution in 
due course. If cliaug<‘ (*onu‘s ui (be Nalivt' Slait‘s it can only 
b(‘ by tl!(‘ ]au‘m(‘a.tion fU* ld(»as and n<t 1 as a dinvt n^sult of <'<m- 
stiiutional changers in British Imlia.''^ 

31. While 1 h(' reasons givmi by the dislinguished authors of 
the ilontagu Report were amply Hufficient to justify the exclu- 
sion of tin* States from th(‘ir considenition (d' tfu^ problems then 
arising in !>ritish India, it is ch^ar that a changt^ In the (h)veni- 
ment of India tt)wardH responsibility must necessarily entail the 
review of thi‘ position of the Indian States in relation to the 
Oovernment of India. 


IJ 157/ 
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32. Fortunately for our purpose the Secretary of State had on 
the 16th December, 1927, appointed a small Committee, presided 
over by Sir Hax’court Butler, to examine and report on the 
relationship existing between the paramount power and the 
Indian States with particular reference to the rights and obliga- 
tions arising therefrom ; and to inquire into the financial and 
economic relations between British India and the States, and to 
make any recommendations that the Committee might consider 
desirable or necessary for their more satisfactory adjustment. 
The appointment of this Committee was a direct result of an 
enquiry originated in consequence of a request made to His 
Excellency the Viceroy at Simla in May, 1927, when a repre- 
sentative group of Princes had asked for the appointment of an 
authoritative and representative committee to examine the rela- 
tionship between themselves and the paramount power, and to 
suggest means for securing effective consultation and co-operation 
between India and the Indian States and for the settlement of 
differences between the two. The Princes had also asked for 
adequate investigation into certain disabilities under which they 
felt they were labouring 

33. It will be noticed that the terms of reference precluded 
the Committee from going into or suggesting any means for' 
securing effective consultation and co-operation between British 
India and the Indian States or for the settlement of all differ- 
ences other than political and economic between them. It also 
did not provide for the adequate investigation of the disabilities 
complained of by the Princes Limited as the Committee were 
by the terms of reference and lacking the representative character 
for which the Princes had pressed, they could do little except 
make certain suggestions for the solution of the problems referred 
to them, and they have only incidentally referred to the excluded 
matters, adding that no proposals for establishing a ne%v 
machinery had been placed before them, though they indicated 
changes in procedure based on experience which should lead to 
the redress of grievances and the settlement of out.staiiding quo.s- 
tions. As for a clo.ser co-operation between the two Lidias, 
the authors of the Eepoit hd't the door open for closer union, 
adding — 

*■ there is nothing in our proposals to prevent the 
adoption of some form of federal union as the two Indias 
of the present draw nearer to one another in the future. 
There is nothing in our proposals to prevent a big state or a 
group of states from entering now or at any time into 
closer union with British India. Indeed, in the next 
section of our report we make suggestions which, if adopted, 
may have tins result. These things may come. But it has 
been borne in upon us with increasing power, as wo have 
studied the problems presented to us, that there is need 
for great caution in dealing with any question of federation 
at the present time, so passionately are the Princes as a 
whole attached to the maintenance in its entirety and 
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unimpaired of their individual sovereignty 'within theii" 
state*s/’^ 

The other reeominendations made by this committee to which 
we consider a passing reference licre necessary are : — 

(1) That the Viceroy and not the Governor-General in 
Council should in future be the agent of the Crown in all 
dealings with the Indian States. 

(2) If there is a disagreement between British India and 
the Indian States an ad hoc committee should decide the 
dispute.^ 

34, On this point they referred to § 308 of the Montagu 
Report which had suggested the Lonnation of such a Committee 
to decide such disputes. 

^ The States Committee did not make any substantial contribu- 
tion to the elucidation of the vexed question upon which the 
Government of India and the Indian Princes have been at 
variance. It was the contention of the Indian Princes that, being 
in treaty with^ the Crown, of whose paramount authority the 
Government of India was only the Agent, the Government of 
India was not the proper body to decide disputes arising between 
the Princes and itself. In other words, the Indian States 
questioned the authority of the Government of India to be both 
party and judge in its own case. 


36. The question was, in certain of its aspects, distinctly 
raised and rejected by Lord Reading, with the concurrence of the 
then Secretary of Wtate, on the subject of Berar. The decision of 
the Viceroy dated 27th Marcdi, 1928, made with the concurrence 
oi the He<u»otmy of State, wdll he found printed as appendix 2-'^ of 
the ConimiitOi‘\s Ih^jiovt, with which that Committoc is in tMiliro 
agreement 

36. Passing in i’evi<Mv llie sev(»ral cas(‘s that had ])reviously 
raised t(n‘ same <nn'st ion, tlie Committee in one place observe 
tliat. it. Is impossibli‘ (o define paramountcy.'^ 

37, But in another ])laco they say : The Paramount Power 

means th(‘ ( rown atd.ing through the Secretary of State for 
India and the Governor-General in Council who are responsible 
to the Parliament of Great P>ritaiu. Until 1835, the Bast 
India ( onipany acfinl as ivxiHieeH of and agents for the Crown : 
but, the < ^^wn was, through tie* tJompany, the Paramount 
^ 1 ^ whiidi put an end to Hie administration 

u did not giv(^ the Crown any now ])owers which 

it. had not ])n‘vionsly possi^sscd. It merely changinl the 
macliinery through which the Crown ex<‘rcised its powers.^’*" 

88. Ill thi.s vii'w, fho Crowti Ix-inf? then paramouiit, it has 
acted in relation to the Indian Htatea throtif?h the Secretary of 
btate tor Iiidia and Qovernor-tilenera] in Council who are 
roajioiimble to the aovernniont of Great Britain. In other 
words, tlu'Ho bodies are aeeredited aj^i-nts of the Crown in relation 
to the Tnduni States, 
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39. Historically, the Crown as such, has no direct control 
over the Indian States. Its power as such has long since 
passed to Parliament.. The Austinian notion of Sovereignty has 
long since been superseded by the modem conception which 
regards ^soTereignty as divisible and sovereign rights distributable, 
amongst the members of its State, or amongst some members 
thereof, according to the constitution of the State concerned. 
Even assuming that the mediaeval notion of Sovereignty had 
still persisted, it does not follow^ that the Sovereign is iioi 
entitled to consult any person it pleases, or delegate some of 
his functions to him. In either view the fact remains, and the 
Butler Beport emphasises it, that in practice the relations of 
Indian States with the Crown are managed by the Secretary of 
State and the Governor-General in Council. 

40. The States may well claim that the former being the 
accredited agents of the Crown, the agency ought not, without 
their own consent, to be transferred, or materially altered by the 
transference of ultimate control from the English to the Indian 
Parliament. 

41. This raises the other large question as to whether the 
Parliament of Great Britain is competent to transfer its own 
authority and power to another Parliament constituted by it. 
That it has undoubtedly that power is amply demonstrated by 
the existence of the Dominion Parliaments which have been 
declared at the recent Imperial Conference as Sovereign bodies 
within their own spheres. 

42. This question will have to be further discussed in the 
sequel.^ For the present it is sufficient to state that the authors 
of the Montagu Report, though they do not actually advert to 
this aspect of the question, had nevertheless something of that 
liind in their minds when they advocated the establishment of a 
Privy Council in India.^ 

43. The question is by no means an easy one, but reference 
to it can no longer be avoided in the ensuing discussion w^here 
the inter-relation of the Indian State and the reformed Britisli 
India will have to be considered. For the present, it seems clear 
that we cannot steer clear of the Indian States lieeausa the 
Indian States themselves have raised several questions whicJi 
vitally affect the revenue and development of British India, and 
would in the near future bring the two into direct contest. 
Indeed, the Indian States are already pressing for a satisfactory 
settlement in respect of the maritime customs, the Income Tax, 
income from railways, mints, and coinage, posts and telegraph 
and the profits of savings bank, from Opium and Excise and 
other miscellaneous sources of revenue which vitally affect the 
revenues and general administration of British India. 

44. The Butler Report has no doubt found a solution for some 
of these questions, but it is too early to state how far their solu- 
tions would be acceptable to the Indian States, and even if 

1 cai. V (in). 


2 Montagu Beport, 5 287. 
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accepted by them, how far they would be in conHonance with 
the interest of British India 

45. One fact is clear that if the G-overnor -General in Council 
now responsible to the British Parliament is made responsible to 
the Indian Parliament, it would affect the Indian States in the 
sense in which the Butler Committee have defined the power of 
the Crown, and as our proposals eontemplare the transference 
of such power we cannot evade the discussion of the question 
of the relation of the Indian Parliament with the Indian States. 

46. We have in a subsequent chapter headed “ The Indian 
States ” examined the question of our jurisdiction and set out 
our reasons why we could not avoid the que.5tion, much as we 
should have liked to do so if it were iiossible 

Having so far cleared the ground as to the subjects which our 
Committee feels constrained to go into, it remains for us to see 
what should be the line of progress which we should recommend 
as a next .step in the evolution of the Indian Constitution. 

47- The Nehm Report, and other reports and schemes pub- Eeferonoes 
lished, have borrowed largely from the constitutions of other self- 
governing dominions of Great Britain, and an examination of ® ‘ 
these would show that they~are themselves adaptations of the 
English form of Parliamentary Government to local conditions, 
and we cannot, therefore, bodily borrow them unless we can be 
sure Ihat the local conditions in reference to which they were 
framed are similar, if not identical with onr owm. 

48. Take, for instance, the Nehru Report, which has been 
largely framed on the model of the Ii'ish Free Stale Constitution 
which, in its turn, acknowledges all its inspiration to the 
Canadian Constitution.’ Even the genesis of the Nehru 
Report borrows largely the proccdxxrc which culminated in the 
Anglo-Irish Treaty, to wliich the Irish Constitution of 1922 
merely gave legislative expression. 

49. As is well known, after the general elections of December 

1918, a conference of all the Irish Members was hold on the 21st 
January, 1919, at the Mansion House, Dublin. These members ® • 

were elected upon the issue of independence, a.nd had talcen a 

pledge that if returned, they would not take their seats in the 
British Parliament or acknowledge its authority to legislate for 
Ireland. 

50. This Assembly drew up and promulgated a provisional 
Constitution for the country, ratified the establishment of the 
Irish Republic proclaimed in 1916, and established the Ministry 
li'esponsible to the Irish Parliament. The newly 'established 
Reptiblie began to function independently of England. It 
appointed its own Judges alongside of the British established 
Courts. The British Government watched the proceedings of 
the Irish Parliament, hoping that it would soon spend its force, 
which it did not, and when it threatened to be a real menace 
to the established authority it com menced to resort to the use of 

1 See the Irish Pree State Act, Art. Cl. 



force, vvhicli the Irish met by converting their Irisb Volunteers 
into the Army of the Irish Republic. The Republic and the 
British Army came to close grips, and then began a guerilla war- 
fare, which continued up to 1921. 

51. In the previous year the British Parliament had to pass 
an Act entitled '' The Government of Ireland Act, 1920,’’ which 
partitioned Ireland into Catholic and Protestant Ireland, and 
affirmed the authority of the Irish Parliament over Catholic 
counties -which constituted the Southern portion of that Ireland, 
but the war still continued, with the result that Mr. Lloyd 
George arranged for a truce with the Irish forces, as a prelimi- 
nary to peace negotiations which came into force on the 11th 
January, 1921, and on the 29th July it was agreed that the con- 
ditions of settlement betiveen Great Britain should be embodied in 
the form of a treaty, to -which effect in due course should be given 
by the British and Irish Parliaments 

52. After protracted negotiations between the representatives 
of the two countries, a compromise was reached which v^as 
ratified by the plenipotentiaries of the two countries, and the 
same was afterwards embodied in the Irish Free State Act. 

53. A similar procedure was sought to be adopted in India 
when an effort -was made to establish a pai*allel government. The 
British Courts w^ere to be boycotted, and recourse was had to the 
Arbitration Courts, and a large number of volunteei\s defied the 
authority of the British Government in India and preferred to 
go to jail rather than submit to its jurisdiction. This did not, 
however, last long. Foiled in this attempt to parallel the 
Irish procedure, the Congress next resolved to convene an All- 
Parties Conference in which a constitution on the lines of the 
Irish Constitution W'as drawm up and published. This has 
come to be popularly known as the Nehru Report. 

Conditioiis^ 64, It will be seen that the condition which made the parallel 
Constitution for Ireland effective was the backing of the ])eople 
e Mo 9 etns Ireland, who stood by that constitution and defied the auHiority 
of the British, and returned force for force. This was not pos- 
sible in India. The Constitution, when it was published, at 
once set loose dissenting forces, and a large body of Muslims, 
threatened by their absorption, and fearing the relegation of their 
interests to a secondary place, seceded and formulated views of 
tiieir ovm. The Moslem minority in India was a standing 
menace to the success of any Constitution di*awn up by the inajor 
community. The latter knew too well that they coiikl not lio]ie 
to present even a united front without effecting a compromise 
acceptable to the Mahomedans. The chief bone of contention 
between the two communities was, of course, the a]>portioument 
of power. The Mahomedans naturally distrusted the Ilinda 
deamination • the Hindu naturally feared from the Mahomedan 
feryour. So long as the two, communities are inbued with their 
religious intolerance all hope of a national government, in the 
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real sense of the terra, is merely an ideal not immediately ob- 
tainable, not indeed, until both are sufficiently advanced and have 
recognised by experience the value of civic duty as distinct from 
religious allegiance But as this would bring about a millennium 
not to be expected in our day or in our time, the 
two commumties did the only thing they could do, namely, 
patched up their difference by a mutual give-and-take 
in .which the rights given and the rights taken took 
no account of the realities of the situation, or of the effect 
they would produce upon those who were unfortunately made 
pawns in the game of such politics. Take, for example, the 
main question about the electorates ; the Mahomedans naturally 
fep, as has been already stated, from preponderance of the 
Hindus in seven out of the nine provinces of India. Even in the 
two provinces of the Punjab and Bengal, where the Mahomedans 
are numerically stronger ; the Hindu influence is stated to have 
dominated the situation (§75) A pis alter was found in advocat- 
ing universal adult sutTrage which would give the Mahomedans of 
the two Provinces a larger electorate, while as a part of the 
make-weight full measure of reforms was to be given to the 
North-West Frontier Provinces, where 95 per cent, of the 
population are Mahomedans. The Sindh division of the 
Bombay Presidency, where the Mahomedans number 74 pei* 
cent., was to be separated from the Bombay Presidency, while 
Baluchistan, another Mahomedan stronghold, was to be given 
similar reforms. 


66. The authors thought that in carving oul a new ProvinctJ 
and in extending the full measure of jirovincial autonomy to ihc 
two existing backward Provinces they would create a 'Moshnn 
India, the Hindu population oE which should be hold as a hostage 
for the good government by the Hindus in the rest. It may bo 
a good compromise between the parties immediately interested 
in producing a plausible repoH, but the fact unfortunatc^ly 
remains that the authors thereof could not fail to have realiy.ed 
that India was not yet prepared for a universal adult franchise. 

86. As is well known, literacy in the country is at the 
minimum, only about 5 cent, of the male population 
being literate, Avhilo literacy amongst the female population is 
negligible, being only about 3 per coni., and literacy amongst the 
majority o± even the so-callccl literates would he a euphemism 
tio them applicable to Western countries were applied 


67. By tradition and habit the Indians Jiave been stransera to 

understood. It is due to the 
advent of the British, and their impact with the Western oiviliza- 

S«?ini in the newly established Universities 

'"i Europe that the politically modern India 
owes her aspiration for Parliamentary institutions. However 
galling It may be to the feeling of our self-respeet and national 
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pride, this fact cannot be ignored, and if Western institutions are 
to thrive in an Eastern soil, it is the intensive cultivation of the 
Western method of civic life and thought that would reduce 
the superabundance of froth that obscures the true perspective 
of the people of India. 

58. The Nehru Ilci>ort is m this respect an ominous document. 
If it were translated into action it would make the Hindu host- 
ages extremely uncomfortable in the Mohammedan Provinces, 
and by no means improve the lot of the Mohammedans in the 
Hindu Provinces. What is required in the country is a Liberal 
Government which would educate the people into the art of 
learning the art of self-government, but unfortunately the history 
of British connection with India has created vested rights and in- 
terests which have, for one reason or another, made substantial 
advance slow, if not impossible. A bold step in the direction of 
self-government, with aU its attendant risks, seems the only alter- 
native. He who wishes to swim must throw himself into the 
water ; he cannot learn it from the shore. AU the problems and 
difficulties which confront India, and are magnified by its critics, 
can only be solved by giving India a fair opportunity of develop- 
ing its latent quality for self-government. In polities, as in 
many other walks of life, the i^rime panacea for all such evils is — 
SoJviiur amT)iilando» 

As the Nehru Report is a compromise prejudicial to the true 
interests of India, so are also the resolutions passed by the All- 
Parties Muslim Conference. 

59. The demand of the Mohammedans is that the numerical 
majority in the Punjab and Bengal should find its corresponding 
reflex in the legislative council and the cabinet, while in the other 
provinces, being in the minority, they should be given a weight- 
age. It IS hardly necessary to add that if this were for one 
moment conceded it would at once and for all time establish 
an autocracy in the Punjab and Bengal Provinces, and create an 
oligarchy in the other Provinces which is the very antithesis 
of democratic rule. As John Stuart Mill says : — 

A majority in a single assembly when it has assumed a 
permanent character — ^when composed of the same persons 
habitually together and always assured of victory in their 
own House — ^usually becomes despotic and overweening if 
released from the necessity of considering whether its acts 
will be concurred in by another constituted authority. ’’ 

60. If the Mbhammedan claim were for one moment con- 
ceded, it would raise a storm of opposition in the two provinces 
of Punjab and Bengal, since the Mohammedans being in a fixed 
immutable majority safeguarded by statute there would be no 
element of democracy left, in that the opposition could never 
hope to turn the majority out and form an alternative govern- 
ment. Freed from this contingency, and sheltered by the citadel 
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of religious orthodoxy, the majority might easily become a verit- 
able engine of oppression and misrule, against -which the com- 
bined opposition -would be impotent, and this is what the All- 
Parties Moslem Conference seriously advocate. 


61. The creation of Communal Cabinets is open to the same, 
if not greater, objections, in that it places religious belief before 
political responsibility A joint responsibility would be a myth 
in a cabinet arrayed in communal colours. The majori^y of the 
Committee have, therefore, wisely relraiiied from placing religion 
above politics. They are of opinion that the people of India 
should be taught the value of co-operation, and that <ui oppor- 
tunity should bo given to tlu-m to learn by experience what they 
have failed to grasp by precept 


62. It may be that the scheme proposed by the Committee 
leaves other alternatives, evim more innocuous, out of account, 
but it cannot be charged to its discredit that it had failed (o con- 
sider them. As will be seen in the sequel, other prPposals wore 
brought forwar-d for insuring the largest measure of agreement 
with the least risk of the dangers which the two communities 
feared from a joint electorate. It is hoped that these nroposals 
which were lentatively made to the representatives of the two 
communitias in the Central Committee, might yi't be revived and, 
if possible, given a trial in the constitutioii of India. (§ 130.) 


63. These observations have been made for tlic iiuriiose of 
illustrating the danger of borrowing a constitution from another 
country. Neither tlio ('anadian, nor the Australian, nor indeed, 
the South African constitution presents an exact parallel to the 
conditions which obtain in India. It is true that in Canada the 
French and the Bngli.sh were at daggers drawn before the promul- 
gation of the present constitution. It is equallv true that the 
rivalry between the Boers and the English in South Africa has 
not materially abated, but in both countries racial difference, 
rather than religious rancour, divides the two communities. A 
parallel can, however, be found in some of the Bast European 
countries, such as Palestine, Jugo-Slavia, flreece, Albania and 
Egypt, where the Moslem population, the Jewish pojHilation and 
the Christian population are divided by their ostensihlo mani- 
festations of religious differences, but in none of these countries 
hM political power been apportioned hetw'cen the followers of 
different religions upon the basis of their religion. 


64., The subject has been several times considered by the 
League of Nations, a summary of whose conclusions have been 
set out under the Chapter headed “ Protection of the Minorities ” 
(§§ 115-130). 

0 2 
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II. 


The Problem Stated. 


66. After tliese preliminary observations, the problems which 
confront the Central Committee may now be stated : — 

(a) Following the language of Section 84A of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, the first question which the Committee 
has to consider is how far the system of government estab- 
lished in India by the Eeform Act of 1919 justifies a further 
advance ; 

(b) To what extent there has been the growth of education 
in the country , 

(c) What dev'elopments have taken place in the repre- 
sentative institutions in British India. 

66. These are primarily the three questions addressed to the 
Statutory Commission appointed under the terms of Seetiou 85 A 
of the Government of India Act An enquiry into the working 
of the system of government in India would necessarily entail 
not only an einiuiry into the working of the government of India 
in the past, but also an enquiry into how the future government 
of India would stand vis-a-vis the provinces on the one hand, and 
the Indian States on the other , while germane to the same dis- 
cussion arises the question how far the establishment of a 
responsible government in India would trench upon the rights 
of the Indian States, and what measures and safeguards are 
necessary to make that government independent of or sub- 
servient to the interests of these States. 

67. It should be remembered that under the provisions of 
Section 67 (2) of the Government of India Act, the Army, and 
the relation of the Government with foreign Princes or States, 
are excluded from the authority of the Legislative Assembly. 
Now it is a fact that the forces of the Ch'own in India arc re- 
sponsible for the maintenance of peace in the Indian States, and 
for maintaining the Indian Princes in their possession and power. 
So long as the Indian Army is under the control of the* 
Governor-General, and is non-votable in the budget subinitti'd 
to the Legislative Assembly, the question of the rolaliousliip 
between the Legislative Assembly and the Indian States does not 
arise, but if the Army budget is made votable it would give the 
Legislative Assembly at once the same power over the Army as 
it has over the Police. 

68. Then again, if the subject of finance is transferred to a 
minister, and the Governor-General’s Executive Council is re- 
placed by a Cabinet of wholly or partially elected members 
responsible to the Legislature,, it would equally thrust into the 
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forefront the numerous questions affecting the reyenue of British 
India in relation to the Indian States, some of which have ilrrady 
been enumerated before. The question of the Indian States must, 
therefore, equally have engaged the attention of our Committee. 

69. There is one more point to which a passing reference 
seems at this stage expedient. It is an established principle of all 
federal constitutions that a neutral court should be established to 
uphold the constitution, to settle differences bct.i\’een t he federal 
and the slates governments and to judge fairly between tiie exe- 
eutive'and the legislature. In all the major dominions, suci^ as 
Canada, Australia, and South Africa, Supreme Courts have been 
established for this purpose. The Act of 1919 established a 
skeleton form of federal government in the country. So long as 
the Centre remained irresponsible to the legislature,' there was not 
the same necessity of establishing an independent tribunal as there 
is now when the central executive itself is to be made rcs])0nsiide to 
the legislature. Most of the representative bodies, iueliuling the 
scheme of the Indian Princes, have recommended the estalilish- 
ment of some such Court in India. There i.s thus a consensus of 
opinion in favour of the establishmenl of such a Coiiri , an opinion 
fortified by the cost and delay enlailed by Indian appeals to His 
Majesty’s Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. Wo shall 
have to examine in fuller detail our recommendation for the 
establishment of a Supreme Court in India (^§ 251-264.) 

70 We shall next pi*ocoed to examine the condition of each 
province, and proceed to formulate our recommendations as to 
what advance we consider ncccs.sary. We shall also then examine 
the constitution of the Central Government and adduce reasons 
in favour of our recommendations. We shall then deal with the 
problem of the Indian Rtatos and other suggestions for (he. aoiu- 
tion of the several questions that, might arise, and have, arisen, 
both m British India and in the Indian St,ates. Lastly, wo shall 
proceed to suggest measures for the reform of the Judiciarv 
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CHAPTER 11. 

A REVIEW OF THE PUBLISHED SCHEMES, 

I. 

The Ald Parties^ Scheme. 

71. We have made frequent references to the Scheme prepared 
by the All Parties’ Conference. We have incidentally conveyed 
our own views thereon. But the hold it still has upon a certain 
section of our countrymen is our excuse for readvertiiig to the 
subject. We have already given elsewhere the text of Pundit 
Motilal Nehru’s amendment passed by the Assembly In the 
autumn of 1924 (§ 18). The main pivot of his motion, as we 
have said, lay not only in the demand for Dominion Status but 
in the further demand that in supersession of the procedure 
prescribed in Section 84a of the Grovernment of India Act, tlie 
Government should convene a round table conference of the 
leaders of all shades of opinions with a view to settle the scJaeme 
of reforms acceptable to the people which should 1iicn be 
automatically enacted by the British Parliament. The demand 
was a replica of the demand of the Irish Nationalists to which 
we have already referred in some detail (§§ 49-52). 
nhead’ British Government met this demand by suggesting 

oMtengeto^ that it was for the Indians to convene a round table conEerence 
India, of their own and formulate a scheme for a constitution which 
the British Parliament would consider, though it could not under- 
take to abrogate ils own responsibility nor pass it mechanically. 
This view was reiterated by Lord Birkenhead when moving tor 
the appointment of the Statutory Commission. He said : — 

Tt is some times said by our critics in India that it is for 
a round iable Conferonee or a Congress in India to decide 
upon the form of Constitution suitable for themselves, and 
then for the British Parliament formall 3 ’^ to pass it. This 
suggestion has not been lightly made. It has been s^nously 
made by men who are entitled that their observations sliall 
be seriously accepted I can only make this comment. I 
have twice in three years during which I have been Secre- 
tary of State invited our critics in India to put forwa^^d their 
own suggestions for a Constitution, to indicate to os the 
form which in their judgment any reform of the (^n.dltu- 
tion should take. That offer is still open. It is most 
expressly repeated, as I shall show in a moment, in the 
proposals which we make for the avssociation of Indians with 
the activities of the Commission. But let it be plainly said 
— ^it cannot be too plainly said — that Parliament cannot, and 
will not, repudiate its own duties, its own responsibility, 
in this matter. If anybody seriously supposes either here 
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or in India, that we are mechanieally to accept a Constitu- 
tion without our own primary and ultimate responsibility 
for judging upon it, they have no contact with the realities 
of the actual situation.” ^ 

73. The same Noble Lord had elsewhere used expressions 
which the Indian pohtieians construed to be a challenge to 
produce what may be deemed an “agreed scheme.” After 
some informal discussions, to which one of us was a party, it 
was decided to convene an All Parties’ Conference which hold 
its sittings in Delhi, when after only a few hours’ discussions 
it became apparent that the main obstacle to the formulation 
of an agreed scheme lay in the llmdu-Moslem question, and 
that until that question was settled in a manner satisfactory to 
both parties there was no prospect of any such scheme. A 
similar dilemma had confronted us some ten years eaidier when 
we were constrained to enter into what has since become known 
as the Lucknow Pact One of us who was then present and had 
Vi'arned the then conference not to sow the storm has lived to 
reap the whirlwind of that iU-fated action The DeUii Con- 
ference were again warned of the consequence that would how 
from another short-sighted pact which might result in a 
semblance of agreement, but which would sow the dragon’s 
teeth from which the only harvest possible is the clash of arms, 
which would before long reduce an organised state to chaos 
and may not before long involve it into an irredeemable 
cataclysm 

74. But the Conference were faced with a situalion from 
which there could be no retreat. They had challenged the 
Clovernment to convene a round table conference ; the Govern- 
ment had adroitly turned the tables mion them and challenged 
them to try one for themselves. They had tried but they could 
not afford to fail. The challenge was to prodneo an “ agreed 
sehenie that challenge could not be met otherwise than by 
the piodnction of au agreed scheme. In the e-'ciibiwanee of 
passion i-eason has no place, fn the conflict of interi'sts reflec- 
tion has no duty. Comiiromises are notoriously makeshifts 
everywhere They seldom satisfy either side. They .'iro seldom 
adhered to if, after they ain made, one can discover a loophole 
for escatio Such was, at any rat(‘, the ease in the All-Parties 
compact. Rights were created, expectations armiseil and 
assumptions made without advertence to the realities of the 
situation or their effect upon the entire body poliiie. of India. 
However, whatever may be the eonsequonce, both the laws of 
honour and chivalry demanded that tin* gauntlet thi'own down 
must, be taken up, and, whatever the consequence, the lionour 
of India must be maintained by the production of an agreed 
scheme It may bo that the scheme was a siranlaerum. a mere 
Dead Sea apple, hut still it looked au attractive scheme. It had. 

1 Debates : Dated St'tli Novombor, 1927 ; lepihit p. 128. 
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broTight the elephant of Hindu majority and the tiger of the 
Moslem minority to the brink of a common pool. It had made 
the two great peoples one when faced with a common misfortune. 
Such, at any rate, were the hopes of those who made another 
compact. Such, at any rate, were the fears of those who stood 
by and watched the game. 

76. We have analysed this Report before. (§§54-58.) It 
safeguards the Moslem interests by the creation of a solid 
Moslem India in the West, while it ensures their preponderance 
in the Presidency of Bengal by the innovation of universal 
franchise and resort to other devices to which we would advert 
in detail. 

76. The authors of the Report recommend the immediate 
introduction of universal adult suffrage. The primary reason 
w'hich drove them to this view may be stated in their own words, 
for they say : " At present the voting ratio between different 
communities is not the same as the population ratio. Thus, 
in the Punjab, although the Muslims outnumber the Hindus and 
Silihs combined, the number of their votes is far less than the 
Hindu and Sikh voters. This is due to the superior economic 
position of the latter. We are strongly of opinion that this 
anomaly should be made to correspond with the population ratio, 
’'.^ith adult suffrage this happens automatically, but with any 
other restricted franchise the only possible way to do it is to 
haA-e different electoral qualifications for different groups and 
communities. Thus the basis of representation of different com- 
munities cannot be uniform, and this may_ be considered a 
grievance by some groups. We were thus driven to the con- 
clusion that the only solution is adult suffrage, and we have 
recommended accordingly.” (i) 

77. It is thus clear that the device of adult franchise was 
adopted with the object of levelling up the Moslent ratio in the 
two Provinces of Bengal and the Punjab, where, though numeric- 
ally in the majority, they cannot muster the same voting strength 
on the property qualifications now governing the franchise. The 
authors draw upon the Oeylon Report for a parallel and improve 
on it by enfranchising all women, and not only those over 
30 years of age. Now the Ceylon Report points out that Oeylon 
is only l|60th part of India in size and has only a population of 
about 4 1 millions. Their proposal would only enfranchise 
1,850,000 persons whereas the Indian scheme would enfranchise 
nearly 100 millions, a ‘truly colossal figure to reach every three 
or four years Apart from its unworkability, there is tlie ques- 
tion of education and the attainment of sufficient political con- 
sciousness enabling the voter to understand the value of his 
vote. ” The most advanced countries in the world”, they say, 
” did not wait to achieve a hundred per cent, literacy before 
introducing adult suffrage. Why should India ? ” The answer 
is that India has never had the political experience of the count- 
ries where adult suffrage has only come by degrees. 

(1) Beport pp. 92, S3. 
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78. The other safeguards intended to placate the Moslem Other 

^opinion are : — Safeguards. 

(1) Eeservation of seats to Moslems on their population 
basis, they being free to contest other seats in the General 
electorates ; 

(2) The grant of full autonomy to the North- West- 
Frontier Province and Baluchistan ; 

(3) The separation of Sind. 

As to the first, we have improved upon the recommendation 
which we trust may be found more acceptable to the Moslems, 
since our resolution concedes both to the Moslems and the Sikhs 
the reservation of seats on the basis of their jjopulation or I heir 
voting strength whichever is more favourable to them. Some of 
us regard the reservation of seats in favour of any community 
as the creation of a close preserve which is foreign to tlie notion 
of democracy. We know that our view is happily sliai'ed by 
several Moslem leaders themselves who arc, however, unable to 
stem the tide of commnnalism by any ai)peal to dry reason, A 
via m>e(lia had to be found, and it is found in the Nehru Eeport, 
which we were glad to adopt. At the same time we must not be 
under^stood to defend the system, or offer any apology Tor 
adopting it, for we feel convinced that the creation of preferetice 
is foreign to the notion that the same people must all possess the 
same rights ft has been said that in granting special seats to 
some classes, sucli as the landholders, ami demying them to the 
communities, ve would lie lending onrselv(\s to 1h“ charge of 
ijiconsislency. But we perceive no analogy between the two, 
since it is open to any citizen to acajuin^ land and become a 
landholder, but ou(‘ cannot vithoul eompromisiiig with one’s 
conscitmee join another eomnuinity, 

79. We are also at one with th,c Nehru Report that while NoroBerva- 
tluu’e may be some justification for reserving seats to a minority, 

th(U‘c can be no justification for extending that protection to a 
majority, because, as the Nehru Report has well put it : 

Eeservation of seals for a majority community giv(*s to that 
community the statutory right to govern the country inde- 
pendcjntly of the wish(‘s of tlu^ eh^etorate, and is foreign to all 
conc(^ptions of popular government. Tt will confine minorities 
within a ring fence and leave them no scope for expansion/ 

We have ah'cady given oth<‘r reasons why we regard the x^eserva- 
tion of scats to a majority as politically vicious and (*onsti1ui ion- 
ally inconceivable. (§§ 59-61.) 

Wo have looked at the question of constitutional advancB in 
the two Provinces — ^the North-West-Frontier Province and 
Baluchistan — ^from a wholly different standpoint. For the 
advance w(^ hav(^ proposed in the North-Weat-Prontier Province 
we have given our reason under that head.* No demand 
for an y reform has come from Balxxchistan nor are wc 

' folu 
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ai;vare that that Proyince ivhich borders on the neighbouring' 
independent tribal states is thirsting for any measure of popular 
government. It has only recently been weaned out of an age- 
long paternal autocracy and it has a long way to go before its 
people will be ready for a radical change in the form of re- 
sponsible government. It is not for us to say how far in 
sympathy with the general advance elsewhere recommended, 
an improvement in the machinery of administration of that Pro- 
vince would not be expedient. For it is a question upon which 
we have received no evidence, documentary or oral — and we 
must, therefore, refrain from passing our judgment upon the 
future constitution of a country which to us has remained a 
terra ‘incognita, 

80. The Nehru Report gives us no further light beyond the 
theoretical assumption that what is good for the Indian goose 
must be equally good for the Baluchistan gander. But it all 
depends upon the gander. We cannot in justice and in logic,’’ 
they say, ‘ ‘ deny the right of any part of India to participate in 
responsible government, to which we venture to add, that 
we cannot in justice or in logic grow on the Himalayan hill tops 
the crops we can grow in the valley of the Ganges. 

81. We have already dealt with the separation of Sind to 
which we shall advert again in the s,equel.^ Apart, how- 
ever, from the communal solution which we have been able 
only to partially accept, there is a great deal in the Nehru 
Report with which, as our recommendations would show, we are 
in cordial agreement, and we feel that if the distinguished 
signatories to that Report had access to the materials which it 
has been our privilege to peruse, it may be that their own con- 
clusions would have been similar to our own. 

II. 


IDellu Moslem 
^Conference. 


The Extreme JIoslem Demands. 

82. An organised dissent from the proposals made in the 
Nehru Report was expressed by the All-India Moslem Con- 
ference, popularly known as the Moslem Delhi Conference, 
which was organised by several Moslem members of the Central 
Legislature. It met at Delhi on the 31st December, 1928, 
under the presidency of H. H. the Aga Khan when a series of re- 
solutions, hereinafter summarized, were adopted. In his presi- 
dential address H, H. the Aga Khan wisely recalled certain 
truisms which may be categorised thus : — 

(1) It is impossible for Moslems to live happily and 
peacefully in India if friction and suspicion are to prevail 
between them and the Hindus ; 


(2) At the same time there can be no prosperity and self- 
government for India so long as Moslems are in doubt as 
to the safety of their eidtural entity ; 


1 Report, p. 31. 


2 Oh. IX, post 
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(3) So long as India is dependent upon England for pro- 
tection tlie latter must continue to claim a dominant share 
and voice in the Government of India. 

83. It is noteworthy that while His Highness emphasised the 
need for unity and referred to the subject of separate electorates 
he left the whole question to the Moslem population of this 
country to consider and solve without any prejudices.’’ Sir 
Mohamed Shafi then moved the main resolution which em- 
bodies the Moslem demands made at the Conference ; 

(1) That India should be granted a federal constitution with 
the Central Government possessing onh^ powers to be defined 
by the constitution, 

(2) That the sepai'ate election of Moslems is essential in 
order to bring into existence a really representative democratic 
government.'’’ 

(31 That Moslems should have their due share in the Central 
and Provincial Cabinets. 

(4) That Moslems should bo ensured their majority in the 
provinces in which the Moslem i)(>])nlation is in hhe majority, 
and that in the other provinces their representation shouitl 
continue as now existing, 

(5) That the Moslems should have 33 per cent, representa- 
tion in the Central Legislature. 

(6) That Smd be S(q)arated. 

(7) That Tleforms be extended to the North-West Frontier 
Provnu‘e. 


(b) Tliat the Moslenis^ be given a(le(juat<^ representation in 
all pnlilie services ‘‘ having (tii(5 regard to the reciuirenumts of 
efficiency.” 

f9i Tliat no liill, resolniiou, inoti(ni or aiuemlinent regard- 
ing hder-counniinal matters ” be moved discnisscd or passed 
by any l<^gislatinv if a thr(H*-fourths majority of the members 
of either the IJindu or the Muslim community oppose its in- 
trod uetion. discussion or passing, 

(10) That adecpiale safeguards lie made for tli<* ** protection 
and promotion of Moslem eduction, language, religion, per- 
sonal law and Moshnn charitable Institutions and for their 
due -sharti in grants-in-aid,'’ 

84, It vill he notieed tlmt out of the ten points th(^ first 
makes a constructive proposal as to the futun^ constitution of 
India, whil(‘ the remaining claust^s deal with the Muslim shnro 
tnerein. ho far as the Moslem demand goes it is categorically 
in favour oi the grant of complete provincial autonomy with 
the control of the Central Government IhnitcKl to subjects to be 
specified by the statute. 

dinuand is not conditional upon compliance with the 

thatthc^ Muslims wUl 
not aeo^'pt a oonsfilution unless it eoiiforraH with the prineit^le 


Moslem 

demandB. 


First 

domand. 
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of their resolution. This statement is somewhat ambiguous in 
as much as it might either imply, what the lawyers would call 
a condition precedent, or merely a condition subsequent. ^ That 
it was used in the latter sense would appear from the^ indignant 
protest addressed to us by Sir Mahomed Shafi who" appeared 
soon after a Hindu Witness had ejaculated that his community 
wanted no reforms unless the conditions he had mentioned were 
to be complied with. Sir Mahomed said that the attitude of 
his community was not so un]}atiuotic as to thwart the progress 
of India merely because it did not meet with the wishes of any 
single community. At the same time, he made it plain that the 
Delhi resolutions stood as the demand of Moslem India. 

86 In this connection, it is well to recall the circumstances 
which preceded the Delhi Moslem Conference. Till that body 
met the only organised communal body that voiced the special 
claims of the Moslems was the All-India Moslem League of 
which Mr. Mahomed Ali Jinnah is the life President In sub- 
scribing to the Nehru Report, Mr. Jinnah threw the weight of 
his authority in favour of joint electorates Other uotaole 
Moslem leaders, like the Mahara^ia of hlahmudahad and Sir Aii 
Imam adopted the same course from which a dissent, however, 
vsoon manifested itself in the issue of a manifesto over the sig- 
natures of some twenty-eight Muslim members of the Central 
Legislature declaring that no scheme w’^ould be acceptable to 
the Moslems of India which did not provide effective and adequate 
protection of their interests.” Following up this manifesto, 
several of the signatories organised a larger conference which 
met at Delhi as already stated. It was a counter move to the 
Nehru Report, and as we have examined the latter we feel con- 
strained to equally examine the proposals of the Conference, 
which was to have been followed by other meetings so as to 
sound and voice the opinions of all Muslim India. This course 
is suggested by H. H. the Aga Khan in his Poreward prefacing 
the Conference Report We are not aware that many such 
conferences were held. At the same time our itinerai-y has 
convinced us that widespread apprehensions undoubtedly exist 
amongst the Moslems of India that in the future constitution 
of India their community may not secure their) due share of 
political power That this is a perfectly natural apprehension 
aroused not only in the minds of the Moslems, but of all other 
minor communities, inclnding the Depressed Classes, the Sikhs, 
the Europeans, the Anglo-Indians and classes such as the land- 
holders and representatives of large commercial interests. 
That any change from the normal stimulates curiosity and the 
timid begin to see daggers in the air is a well-known human 
failing ; hut it is a failing grounded on fear and we have to 
allay that sentiment so far as we can by alignment and reason- 
able concessions. We cannot do more, and even if we did we 
shoidd he imperilling the very purpose we have all in view, that 
India should rise to her full statui’e of nationhood and he once 
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more a shining example of a well governed contented country. 
It is with that sole objective in view that we shall apply our 
mind to the examination of the Moslem demand. 

87. Our Committee have, it is trusted, wholly carried out the 
tenour of the first and last resolutions though we have been un- 
able to give effect to the other demands in their entirety for 
reasons which call for an explanation which we propose to sub- 
join in the same order in which we have categorised the demands. 

88. The crucial demand of the Moslems is in favour of a 
separate electorate. Our (''ommittee spent most anxious days 
considering how to meet this claim without materially Irenching 
upon the fanclamentals of a really representative "democratic 
government ” which is the avowed objeclive of the Moslem (lon- 
ferenee. Now as we understand the meaning of democracy it 
seems to postulate the government of the people by the people 
through their accredited representatives, and, as such, it is wholly 
opposed to communal electorates ; since such electorates have 
avowed^ the puri'.ose of returning their representatives who owe 
allegiance to then* own community and none at all to the ])eople. 
Since the jUoslem (^onfei^eiiee demand tJio establishment, of a 
democracy in India we fail to miderstand upon what ground they 
are able to reconcile a demand for a separate electorate with the 
foundation of a democratic constitution. But technicality apart, 
we will assume that what the Moslems demand is not really 
democracy, hut a less ambitious substitute for it — say a form of 
representative institution. Even in that case we are unable to 
find any jireeedont for the claim made. We have eonsulted all 
the literature available to us on the subject, and we have failed to 
discover any ca.se in which two or more large communities 
return then* rcjiresentatives to tlie National Parliament upon the 
basis of communal constituencies. On the otheit hand, a perusal 
of all the eonstitutions of otlier countries available to us has 
convinced ns that all poiiular governments owe their allegiance to 
the people as a whole apart from their religion, language or race. 

89. As we shall sliotv under the next heading tlu^ subject has 
engag(‘d the attention of the League of Nations, wdio afh^r 
exhanstiN^e enquiries (*omlucted over many years have reported 
considered conclusions whicli lend nO' countenance to even the 
allotimmt of seats in a joint electorate — a concession which 
we hav(‘ made at tin* sacrifice of our conviction. We cannot 
justify even this departure, because, as we slmll pr(‘sently show, 
statesmen, jiolil icians, international jurists ami impartial 
observers of all shades of opinion are agreed on the mischief and 
danger arising from commTinal electorates. Our Moslem friends 
admit that separate electorates are not an ideal to be aimed at, 
but they wish to prolong the system on the ground that the 
special elaim of the Moslems in India justify their retention. 
It becomes necessary, therefore, to examine their claim and 
the peculiar cireumstanees of India, to which rtd'erence is made 
by the speakers and publicists dealing* with the question.. 
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Judging from the evidence taken on the subject in India, the 
claim of the IMahommedans to separate representation is based 
on the ground that as a community they are backward, both 
educationally and economically ; that as compared with the 
Hindus they have not had the advantage of English education, 
or, what comes to the same thing, they have not been able to 
take advantage of it to the same degree as the Hindus ; and that, 
therefore, they are not able to run an even race for political 
power with the better educated Hindus, who would swamp the 
councils and drive them into a corner if separate electorates are 
done away with. This argument postulates that the Moslems, 
being backward, should be given a larger measure of political 
power The Hindus complain that if the Moslems who are 
confessedly a backward community, are given an undue pro- 
portion of political power, they might act as a drag on tlie 
political progress of India, and that it is a political heresy to 
permit a backward community to rule or materially influence the 
policy of an advanced community. 

90. The claim of the Moslems to a share of the public services, 
now extended even to a share in the Cabinet appointments, is 
repelled on the same grounds The arguments of the Moslems 
do not seem to be quite consistent, for while at one time they 
claim special protection on the ground of their backwardness, 
at other times they claim it on the ground of their historical and 
political importance, but if so, it is all the more reason why they 
should be able to stand on their own, since the ])eople to whom 
is to be entrusted the future government of the country would 
not be oblivious of their importance, because the ""Indians are 
conservative by instinct and do give historical and political 
considerations their due weight. 

91. A more plausible argument, which has a great deal of 
force, is that of the religious antagonism between the Hindus 
and the Mahommedans. The Mahommedans complain that the 
religious feeling between the Hindus and the Mahommedan 
obscures their better judgment, and makes them take sides on 
questions, not upon their intrinsic merit, but upon extraneous 
grounds. That this is at times the case cannot admit of doubt, 
but the remedy proposed would aggravate the evil, for it would 
apportion the political power between two opposing sections 
of the Indian electorate, and in the tug-of-war between them 
the real issues would be obscured, 

92. The reason given for separate electorates is therefore, 
a strong reason for doing away with them. Common electorates 
would not exacerbate, but alleviate communal conflicts, by 
making both communities feel their mutual dependence, while 
the perpetuation of communal electorates would constantly place 
before the electorates their religious differences and tend to 
fan the flame of religious animosity, leading to the disturbance 
of the public peace, and generally hamper the machinery of the 
Government. The Moslems, like all minorities, are entitled to 
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preserve their language, religion and culture, and the constitu- 
tion given will provide for .safeguarding these as is done in 
the treaties of various nations ol Eui'ope, without having re- 
course to separate electorates. That the Moslems want a share 
of the practical things — or, to put it in a more popular phrase, 
a share in the loaves and fishes of the office — admiLs of no 
doubt. It is a perfectly natural and intelligiblo ambition oi n 
people, but the Moslems cannot forget that over and above Iho 
communal and individual claims there stands the integrity and 
efficiency of the State, and that it cannot be permitted to be 
shaken for the benefit of any community. It is a truism that 
every man wants the best value he can get for his money : the 
State is only an aggregate of individuals, and eonstMjuenll.i the 
State has' a right to ex]ieet and demand the best value for its 
money It must, therefore, ])lace efficiency above all other 
claims, whether it is in the public service or in the discharge 
of a political or public responsibility. 

93. Considered, therefore, iii tliis light, the Moslems liave 
110 right, nor indeed any justifiable claim, to separate electorates, 
and what is more, to the reservation of scats in the Cabinets 
or in the public .services. But at the same time, we cannot lose 
sight of the hard fact that a strong political agitation has been 
set np in tlie country which cannot be dismis.scd upon a priori 
grounds. We shall have to work with the eo-operation of our 
fellow-countrymen, and until they assume a more reasonable 
frame of mind, we shall have to accede in their doniand, jn-o- 
vided it is not too unreasonable. It seems to iis that, such a 
demand can be satisfied by conceding to them a reservation of 
seats on a population basis, and we have gone even further, so 
as to arouse in tliein a feeling of civic rosponsibilily. by making 
them participant, s _iii a general oh'ctiou, tJiat. is to say, over 
and above the minimum .seats reserved, Mahmnpdan.s shall 
be free to vote in the general constituencies in which tliev will 
be eligible to contest other seals. This is the utmost' limit 
to which the dictates of reason and imudcnee can dilute the 
general efficiency of the administration. It contains within 
itself a germ for the decay of the body politic, but we hope 
that t.lie antidote will be soon found in the growing feeling of 
solidarity and the spirit of patriotism which would lead the 
members of Moslem opinion to reconsider their im.sition from 
the standpoint of a broader and a wiser sLatesmanshij), 

94. In this coiniectiou it must he borae in mind that the 
scheme of communal electorates, though condemned in the 
Monta^ Report, and subsequently by several provincial Govern- 
ments as foreign to the spirit of responsible Government ” 
was accepted by the Southborough Committee, not upon its own 
merits, but because both the Hindus and the Mahomedans 
wanted it m pursuance of their Lucknow Pact.* The 

t Report. 5 j 281, 282^ ' — 
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pact has since been repudiated by the Muslims, and follow- 
ing their repudiation the Hindus have learnt to regret that 
it was ever made. That pact being out of the way, there 
is nothing left to justify communal electorates. The Govern- 
ment of India were always opposed to them, for in their Fifth 
Despatch on the Indian Constitutional Reforms they wrote ; 

we feel the objections of principle to the communal system 
as strongly as the authors of the Reforms Report, but see no 
advantage at this stage in reiterating them. India is nob pre- 
pared to take the first steps forward towards responsible govern- 
ment upon any other road. The road does not lead directly to 
that goal, and we can only echo the hope expressed by the C<^m- 
mittee that * it will be possible at no very distant date to merge 
all communities in one general electorate 

95. The communal electorates were thus admittedly a depart- 
ure from the principle, made not in consequence of any promise 
given by Lord Minto in 1906, or Lord Morley in 1909, since 
neither contemplated making a radical change in the constitu- 
tion of India which was for the first time promised by th<3 
Declaration of August, 1917, and brought into being by the Act of 
1919. They were made because of the Pact and because both the 
communities wanted it. It was expressly made asi a tempoi*ary 
device, and it was hoped that at the next revision it would not 
be necessary to continue it. Both parties to the Pact have now 
thrown up the Pact. The two parties no longer jointly ask for 
its continuance. The Hindus solidly oppose it. The bulk of the 
Moslems wish to continue separate electorates, not on the basis 
of the Lucknow Pact but upon a new basis more favourable to 
their community. They cannot be permitted to have it both 
ways. If they had adhered to the Pact there would at least be 
the saving grace of consistency in their favour. If they had 
claimed for their own majority what they were prepared to con- 
cede to the Hindu majority, there would have been the merit of 
fairness in their favour. But they choose to play for thcij* own 
hand, and want the Hindus to settle with the other mmorilics 
as best they can. The Hindus might well exclaim that while 
they have done many things to be sorry for in the past, they 
cannot consent to make hara-kiri of the nation on this occasion. 

96. One thing is certain, the Pact itself is dead. It was jet- 
tisoned in the Nehru Report ; it was repudiated in the Moslem 
League Resolutions, and every shade of Moslem opinion has con- 
demned it as failing to achieve its purpose — a conclusion in 
which we heartily agree. We know the history of the Pact. It 
was made as a dramatic gesture of national unity. Neither 
party anticipated that it would be translated into a real ark 
of the covenant, and both sides are now agreed that even as a 
dramatic pose it was overdone, in that it made concesisions and 


1 Despatch No. 4 of 1919, dated 23rd April, 1919, para. 18. 
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created hopes which were as hollow as they were incapable of 
any degree of fulfilment, and some of its protagonists were as 
amazed that their scheme was embodied in an authentic record 
as would be the members of the All-Parties Conference if their 
scheme were embodied in the Eevised Reform Act. 

97. It seems to us, moreover, that the great national questions 
cannot be decided upon the basis of preceding pacts ; we cannot 
hypothecate posterity for the sake of a doubtful peace in the 
immediate future ; we must decide each question upon its own 
merits and we must not forget, whatever we do, that salus 
popuU suprema lex. 

98. It has been suggested that pernicious though the doctrine 
of racial elections be, it might still be given a further lease of a 
short life by limiting it to, say, a period of five or ten years. We 
would have gladly yielded to this device were we sure that it 
would prove the panacea for peace in the country ; we fear that 
far from being so, such a course would keep alive, and even 
stimulate, a communal agitation of which the clause in question 
would be made a handy weapon. Whatever we do we should 
not commit the mistake, if we cannot avoid the folly, of pre- 
scribing for a transitory constitution. 

99. We have applied our minds to the counter proposals made 
by our two esteemed colleagues, as protagonists of the extreme 
view. They probably do not see to what extent their two pro- 
por-als defeat their o-wn purpose. Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan's pro- 
posal claims weightage in favour of minorities, hut when he was 
.asked by Raja Nawab Ali Khan if he would extend his weightage 
to the nindu minority in the Punjab, his reply wasi an emphatic 
negation. This and other contradictions apart, neither pro- 
posal strikes us as real goods intended for delivery. 

100. It might he urged, and if it is urged it would not be with- 
out reason, that our solution of reservation of seats creates a cams 
helU sufSciently strong to keep alive and to feed the militant 
spirit. Dr. Suhrawardy’s proposal says that if you want to take 
a Land in the management of my house, let me first manage yours 
and see how you like it. Dr. Suhrawardy’s conditions for the 
eventual removal of communalism are calculated to perpetuate 
it. We suffer from no delusion in thinking that it will 
ever lead to the creation of a national spirit in. the country ; 
we feel that our best security, if not our strength, lies in 
the righteousness of our ethics, since even hardened consciences 
sometimes quake before the white light of reason. In any 
case, our proposal is a pis alter which is not fraught with the 
same danger of fomenting communalism and it is a move in the 
right direction— -that to'w'ards the ultimate estahliskment of a 
national unity. 

B. 
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LordMiato’s 101. In tlie evidence given in India some reference was made 
promise. .jq Lord Minto ’s promise to give the Moslems separate representa- 
tion ; that promise was fulfilled at the ensuing reforms against 
which the promise was made. It could not enure for all time 
even where the entire structure of the Government is altered. 
As Lord Chelmsfor said at the opening of the new Legislature 
in 1921 

“ The conclusion at which we arrived was that British 
policy must seek a new point of departure, a fresh orienta- 
tion. On the lines of the Morley-Minto Reforms there 
could ho no further advance. ’ ’ 

It is only when such government becomes a possibility that 
an antithesis between the two becomes apparent. So long as 
the function of the councils was merely advisory and the keys 
of the administration were held by the bureacraey the separate 
representation of the Mahomedans could only gratify Hioir 
sentiment without endangering the machinery of administration. 
But the ease becomes different when the sceptre of authority is 
transferred from the sovereign to the people. It is only then 
that the people must receive it with joined hands ; they cannot 
divide it without undermining the basis of authority. 1 new 
policy adumbrated by the declaration of 1917 called for a now 
outlook. The Montagu Report recognises this obvious fact, 
but though lamenting it, had to yield to the Lucknow Pact as 
a via medta which it had to follow, though it did not approve of 
It. Ten years have since iiassed and the religious chasm between 
the two peoples, already wide, has become wider. It calls for 
the necessity of a bridge, and it is hoped that a declaration of 
their national unity, initiated by a common electorate, may 
accelerate a transition from the semblance to the real which ail 
lovers of India desire to see. This fruition will become easier 
if the age-long social barriers to social intercourse and inter- 
marriage are removed. May the mother of Parliaments impart 
her tried wisdom in this respect to her youngest offspring, and 
may the child ponder over the thought that as the race is greater 
than the man, so the State is greater than the race, and what- 
ever is conducive to its well-being and progress is well worth a 
small sacrifice both of the man and of the race. 

Separation of We have already commented upon the proposal to create 

Mwiiejtt it solid Moslem enclave along the Indus. If the frontiers of the 

India. Muslim world are proposed to extend from the Punjab to Karachi, 

there must be some policy behind the proposal on which leaders of 
both communities have so far preserved a discreet silence. But 
the fact remains, and has been pressed upon us that the Moslems 
want the altered boundaries because their co-religionists In Sind 
stand in the majority of 74 to 26, and the North-Western Frontier 
Province and Baluchistan are both essentially Moslem- provinces. 
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But we have still to learn how the springing of full-fledged re- 
sponsibility upon those Provinces will be conducive to the peace 
and good government m the rest of India, not excluding them. 

We should not be understood as in the least implying that 
comparatively newly acquired territories should not go forward ; 
but what we cannot realize is that reforms should be thrust upon 
a people who have so long only lived by the law of tooth and claw. 

To them the reforms would mean nothing. For them the re- 
forms would mean only a figure of speech which may even retard 
their healthy development and growing self-consciousness. 

103, We have already dealt with both sides of the c[uestion Separation of 
regarding the separation of Sind upon its own merits, v\ aicli is 
further the subject of a note of dissent (Ch. IX (IT) ), and though 
the majority have applied to it the principle of self-determination, 
we leave its final solution to Parliament. For the same reason, 
we do not wish to advert here more fully to the question of ex- 
tending the same measure of reforms to the North West Frontier 
Province.^ 


104. The next demand that Muslims should be given adeciuate sharo of the 
representation in all public services cannot be supported by any 
a priori ground, or the precedent of other countries. It is a 
general principle that as a man is wise in getting the best 
servant he can obtain for Ids money so the State, to be wise, 
must equally apply other people's money, of whicli it is a 
custodian and a trustee, by employing the best servants it 
can secure for them. All the same, the same rigid regard 
to piomatie principles does not obtain in the ease of Si ales 
as it does in the case of individuals — and a dcparlure from 
the normal would be justified if it is likely to be conducive to the 
better satisfaction of all its component communities. With this 
principle in our mind we have provided for the adequate repre- 
sentation of all communities in the public services, but we hope 
that in the application of this principle to individual cases or 
communities the primary condition of efficiency will not be 
sacrificed — for every child in the nursery knows that for want of 
a nail the shoe was lost ; and for want of a sutBcicntly efficient 
public service the peace and progress of the entire State might 
be placed in jeopardy. It is not so only in security services 
since there can be no such thing as a security link in" a chain 
of interdependent services, who are called upon to take concerted 
action and to bring into play all their reserve strength in the face 
of a crisis on an occasion of emergency. 


105. In another chapter we have qitoted the opinions of the 
several Provmcxal Governments who complain of the canker 
worm of communalism as eating into the very vitals of local 

tJie Hindu 

j j ^ Muslim systems are based upon rigid religious sanctions 
and for centuries the two communities .have made religious 
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combats their national pastime ; that their interest in politics 
is only a decade old, and would soon become a side issue when the 
combatants can safely rely upon a more easily moving war cry, 
and that, therefore, there can be no hope for the future of Indian 
Eeforms and of weaning the multitude from their religious 
obsession unless the two communities combine and elect their joint 
representatives. It is only then that the religious mania will 
abate in favour of a sprouting national sense, and in course of 
time when posterity has acquired a sufficient political conscious- 
ness, it will thank those who, in spite of much public obliquy, 
and it may be sacrifice of personal predilection, have the courage 
to stand firmly by a principle which alone can contribute to tne 
making of a nation. But not as theoretical visionaries of the 
future, but as hard practical men, how can we close our eyes to 
the havoc the introduction of communal electorates have wrought 
in the past ? And how can we in the face of the world opinion and 
the serious mischief they have already wrought during the last 
decade and their potentiality for endless mischief in the future 
recommend their continuance even for another term of years ? 
Such a course would be even more detrimental to the peace of 
India for it would become a fresh causm belli for communal 
tumults and widespread disturbances engineered by designing 
men who profit the quarrels of other people. 

106. The third demand of the Conference is that Moslems 
should have their due share in the Central and Provincial 
Cabinets. We have no doubt that they will get it, but what 
the resolution is stated to imply is that it should be made a 
of the statutory safeguard in favour of the Moslems. It cannot 
be seriously argued that a Moslem Minister should be appointed 
in every Province, say for instance in the Central Provinces wliere 
the Moslem population is only a fraction over 3 per cent. We 
have made provision for the appointment of three Ministers 
there. If then the Moslem contention be conceded they would 
get one Minister while the remaining 97 per cent, must rest 
content with the other two. Such a demand cannot be character- 
ised as merely unreasonable ; for it is grotesque. And those who 
make it would still clothe the cabinet with collective responsi- 
bility and make it responsible to the Legislature. How as a 
Minister responsible when he owes his appointment to the com- 
pulsion of the Statute, and not to the confidence of the Legisla- 
ture, and what safeguards must the legislature secure against 
the vagaries of such a Minister if he does not possess, or possess- 
ing forfeits, the confidence of his colleagues ; why “should the 
latter be turned out because he had misbehaved ? We have heard 
of vicarious punishments but the doctrine has never been carried 
to such a farcical length. 

The demand is, of course, unprecedented, and those who make 
it must be well aware that no responsible body of men can 
seriously countenance if. 
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107. The fourth demand is even more unreasonable for what statutory 
the demand amounts to is this ; that in the Provinces of Punjab, majority. 
Bengal and Sind, if it is separated, the Muslims should be assured 
of the majority of seats in the Legislature, and in the other 
Provinces where they are in a minority they should continue to 
enjoy their present weightage. This is clearly a case of heads 
I wm and tails you lose. For if the Mahommedans are to 
receive weightage in the Hindu Provinces why should not tbe 
Hindus equally receive weightage in the Punjab and in. Bengal 
where they are in a minority ? The Mahommedan protagonists 
of this view repudiate the unfortunate Lucknow Pact which 
compelled Mr. Montagu to suffer separate elections. That Pact 
does not give the Muslims a decisive majority in those two 
Provinces, while in others, by way of a set off, it fixes a proper- ■ 
tion in excess of their number. Under the Montagu Scheme 
this proportion is altered so that it is even more favourable to 
Musalmans as is apparent from the following table : — 


Pro'^iaces. 

Hindus. 

Mnsl'nis. 

Under the 
Lucknow Pact 
out of onl}^ 
elected seats, 
i.e , 70 to 76 
p.c. 

Under the 
Reforms out 
of the total. 

Madras 

37,511,012 

2,840,488 

3,820,153 

Per cent. 

" 15 

Per cent. 
13-2 

Bombay . , 

14,814,720 

40 

34*2 

Bengal 

20,203,527 

25,210,802 

33-3 

31*3 

Un ted Prov nces , , 

38,406,624 

6,481,032 

30 

29 

Pnniab 

6,379,888 

U,444,32l 

50 

47*8 

Bihar and Onssa 

28,161,118 

3,690,182 

25 

23*6 

Central Provinces . 

11,621,398 

563,574 

15 

32*7 

Assam 

4,132,409 

2,202,460 

Nil. 

30*7 


108. The statutoiy insurance of a fixed majority for any com- 
munity is, as we have already pointed out, the very antithesis of 
any form of popular government democratic or representative. 
It is a collective despotism unredeemable as all despotisms are by 
the dethronement of the despot. The election of the despots by 
the community is merely the elimination of those who might 
have shown themselves more tolerant of the opposition. Their 
retention in power is doubly insured by Ihe statute and ihe nexus 
of religion. They might be guilty of the worst abuses, eorrup- 
tion, jobbery, organised oppression, intolerable tyranny, but the 
opposition would be powerless to correct the abuse or thwart their 
action. A revolution is the only thing left to them, but the 
statute transfers the ’duty of quelling it to tho Central Govern- 
ment who nolens voUns must keep the despots in power, for 
even if they should pause, there are the 33 per cent, of the 
Moslems in the Central Legislature to force their hands— and 
33 per cent, count. 
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109. The demand that the Moslems should have 33 per cent, 
of the members of the Central Legislature is based on no intel- 
ligible principle. Why should the Muslims demand 33 per cent, 
when their number entitled them to no more than 27 i^er cent. ? 
And if they claim weightage, why should not the other minorities 
do the same ? 

110 The next Muslim demand that Sind should be separated 
from Bombay and given a separate similar constitution can only 
be jilstified on the ground which underlies the entire fabric 
of the Muslim demand, namely, that the Muslims desire to 
partition off the Hindu from the Muhammadan India, and hold 
the Hindu minority in the latter as hostages for the good be- 
haviour of the Hindus elsewhere. This is not democracy, not 
even a colourable imitation of it It is the establishment of an 
armistice with all the strategic positions surrendered to the adver- 
sary. The effect of this proposal, if acceded to, would, as is 
apparent, make the Moslems in five provinces supreme and 
their government impervious to the criticisms, or the attack of 
the opposition. And yet H. H the Aga Khan, in his 
presidential address, pleaded for mutual trust ’and confidence. 
For did he not say, ‘‘ It is impossible for Moslems to Ine hap- 
pily and peacefully in India if friction and suspicion are to 
prevail between them and the Hindus ? Is the Moslem scheme 
calculated to remove or even reduce friction or allay suspicion ? 
It seems to us that the only panacea for engendering mutual 
confidence is to make the two communities inter-dependent. 
The extreme Moslem scheme makes for a perpetual cleavage and 
not for cohesion. Even the Moslem India would be at tlie 
mercy of such an oligarchy. For the Moslems who may feel 
oppressed by their own majority can never appeal to their Hindu 
brethren for assistance in their helplessness. And yet His 
Highness the Aga Khan charged the Conference ^Ho organise 
all the Moslem members of each and every council into a body 
where exchange of views and ideas and communication of the 
same to the elector as well as the reception of the general desires 
of the masses would remain the main purpose and object.” 

In politically successful countries,” he added, from the Prime 
Minister or the President to the humblest voter, it js but one 
succession of nerve lines of communication ' 

111. Of all the demands the ninth ^appears to ns to be the 
most objectionable and least defensible, since we are .seriously 
advised that the Imperial Statute should prescribe that no Bill, 
resolution, motion or amendment regarding the inter-com- 
munal matters ” shall be moved, discussed or passed by any 
legislature if three-fourths of the majority of members of 'either 
Hindu or Moslem community oppose its introduction, discus- 
sion or passing. In the first place, the resolution is silent 


1 Conference Beport, p. 21. 
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as to who is to decide that the subject is one “ relating to inter- 
communal matters/’ In the second place, suppose it affects two 
or more communities, can the majority of a single community, 
however small and insigni^eant, shut out from debate all such 
matter though the other communities comparatively large and 
important favour its passing. Thirdly, what is an intei*- 
communal matter ? The Hindu and Mohammedan religions 
are all embracing, and their impact upon social and even economic 
questions are sometimes so subtle and so fai'-reaehing that 
almost any subject worth the name might conceivably raise such 
an issue. Fourthly, how is a member to show that it is not an 
inter-communal matter if he is to bo gagged at the outset ? 
Fifthly, how can tliere be any progress by ruling ont at their 
very threshold all progress and measures of social reform, how- 
ever beneficial ? Sixthly, if this resolution were adopted, would 
not the conununifcies remain rigid and hide-bound living fossils 
of a by-gone age. and how is a national life to be evolved out 
of such statutorily made stagnant heterogeneous communities ? 
Lasllj^ is it democratic ” to mujf552le tlie voice of democracy 
by snch an exasperaling piece of legislalioii which renders the 
very mention of inter-comuiunal matters taboo hi a Legislature ? 

112. Argumenls yield pla^e to astonishment when such 
resolutions are solemnly passed at a ^public confei^cnce by a 
responsible body of niQn, many of them men who have justly 
earned a reputation for level-headed statesmanship. 

113. Lastly, we happily come to a demand which we can 
heartily reciprocate for it is a righteous demand for the protection 
and promotion of iVloslem (education, language and personal 
law. We would commend this desire to “ promote ” the personal 
law not only of the Moslems but that of the Hindus, which is 
in many res])eets out of date and needs to be modernised. We 
do not know whai- is im])lio(l by the ‘‘ promotion ” of the Moslem 
religion, nor have we Cjuite gras])ed the significance of the 
Moslem claim to a dno share in grants-in-aid, since no grants- 
in-aid are made to Hindus, or, indeed, to any community as 
such, and we entirely deprecate any such gi'ants-in-aid unless 
it be for affording special fa<iilities for educational purposes. 

114. We have commented at some length upon this set of 
resolutions, because they have even been pressed upon our notice 
by two of our Moslem colleagues, and outside our own rank there 
is a Peeling widely entertained that the Delhi Conference has 
given the final password to Moslem as])irations and Moslem 
claims. Smn<> of us who love that great community and wish 
it to grow up and rise in die scale of world’s estimation 
feel sorely distressed at the intransigiimt attitude displayed 
m these and similar resoluiions. We know that many 
Moslem loaders are out of sympathy with them, but we 
equally aiipeal to those who have their country’s interest 
at heart to emj)loy^ a larger vision and take a longer 
view of the political problems and remember that the 
tumult and turmoil of to-day is hut transient and a paySsing 
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phase, and that the laws we make now should ensure and be 
for the lasting good of all communities taken in the aggregate — - 
never even caring what little harm it may do or seem to do to 
some of them in the immediate future. Let them not move 
their hand from the plough because it buries in its furrows 
some harmless insects. Let them remember that if the plough 
swerves from its course there would be no harvest and many 
more insects would die of disease and distress. 

III. 

Protection of the Minorities 

116. In his speech on the second reading of the Reforms Act, 
Mr. Montagu had charged the people of India that their ultimate 
destiny was in their own hands if they devoted themselves to 
use with wisdom, with self-restraint, with respect for minorities 
the great opportunities with which Parliament was entrusting 
them. We have shown elsewhere in this report to what extent 
India has responded to his invitation. In this Chapter we 
propose to explain our view regarding the minorities. Their 
question obscured all other questions during the course of our 
inquiry. Communal and class claims were everywhere urged 
with an insistence and volubility, not to say tiresome repetitions, 
that for the time being we wondered whether we were sitting as 
a constitutional Committee or only as a communal Committee 
to compose the communal differences. And frequent analogies 
were drawn by the witness from the class representation to which 
we stood committed as furnishing an argument for the retention 
of communal electorates. Some of us took pains to explain 
to the protagonists of this agitation that classes wei’e one thing, 
communities another ; that wdiile classes were fluid and o])en to 
anj’' one to join, conimunilies were rigid and did not admit of 
variation except by conversion which is a matter of conscience 
and, therefore, must lie ruled out of the discussion. 

116. All the iiamo the quastion ot* minorities remains, 
and we have to adapt our constitution so that it docs 
not prejudice their undoubted rights. That the minori- 
ties possess some rights of their own calling for protection 
admits of no doubt. But what those rights are and how they 
can be protected are questions upon which there exists a sharp 
conflict of views ; and all we can do is to take for our guidance 
the examples' of otlier countries where similar questions haver 
arisen and in which communal claims have been the subject of 
legislative protection. We shall in this note, first deal witJi 
the protection of Mahomedans, next with th'c protection of the 
Depressed Classes, and lastly with the protection of Indian 
Christians, Anglo-Indians, and other minorities, 
ijrot^on 117, The communal representation of the Mahomedans in 
the Indian Legislature and in public services has almost 
monopolised their contribution during the course of our tqur 
throughout India, and as that claim is still stressed by two of 
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cur colleagues on the Central Committee, it is necessary to 
examine it and see how far we are prepared to meet it. The 
claim of the Moslems was originally laid as one generally arising 
out of the protection of minorities, and it is in this light that it 
has been examined by several authorities ; but latterly, while the 
basis of the claim is still made on that ground the quantum of 
recognition is varied on the ground of the political and historical 
importance of that community. We wish to examine the claim 
in its dual aspect, and in order to make our position intelligible, 
we would sub-divide the subject as follows : — 

(a) Their claim considered as a minority ; 

(5) Their claim considered as an important minority com- 
munity ill India ; 

(c) Their claim on the ground of their political and 
historical importance. 


(a ) — This question has been considered in its general light. 
The question of the claim of minorities can only admit of one 
solution. It was stated as far back as 1922 by Mr. Noel Buxton 
who summarised,the views of the League of Nations in his volume 
called '' The Depressed People and the League of Nations ''(i) 
in the following words : — 

There can be no better solution of the minorities 
problem ; democratic self-government is only possible if the 
various races co-operate in the task of government ; and 
roughly aspirations descriptive of each group can be ful- 
filled if they are limited in expression to culture : i.e., 
language, education and religion.^' 

118. More recently (as late as January, 1929), the same 
question came xmder more detailed examination at the 
hands of the same body who have published two short 
pam])nl(‘ls on (-he Pi'otoction of Minorities and on the 
Proti^ction of Linguistic, Eacial or Religious Minorities by the 
League of Nations ''(«) ; from the latter brochure wo make the 
following quotations, which seem to indicate the attitude of the 
League. Jf. Do Mello-Franco, in supporting the Draft Uesolu- 
tion to the effect already summariHod above, stated 

if the history of the treaties prior to the Treaty erf 
VerHaillos l)(‘ examined wdth regard to the question of 
minor i ties, it is easy to that, the origin of the protection 
.of religions minorities is to be found in international docu- 
ments far oldej* than the Treaty of Versailles. The first 
treaty, however, which stipulated expressly that in any 
country a class of subjects should not be recognised to be 
mlevior to other classes, not only for religious hut ako for 
mmns, was the Tre aty of Pai'is of March 80th, 1856y 

1 London : J. H. Lent & Sons, pp. 86, 87. 

2 Oiaeial Ko. 0-24, M., dated 18 tb Jannary, 1929- 

» August, 1927. 
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Kionckided after the Crimean War. From that date, the 
question of racial or religious minorities received greater 
attention from Governments. It should be noted, however, 
that the question was only raised on certain historic occa- 
sions, such as that of the incorporation of the territory of 
one State with that of another, or that of territorial recon- 
structions resulting from war, or that of the constitution of 
new States, or that which resulted from struggles on the 
])art of certain States against the oppression of other States. 
Examples of this were the Treaty of Berlin on July 13th, 
3878, which imposed religious toleration on newly ci'eated 
States and on autonomous principalities (Bulgaria, Serbia 
and Roumania) as an indispensable condition to an inter- 
nation recognition of their existence ; and the Treaty of 
Vienna (May 31st, 1815) between the Netherlands, Great 
Britain, Russia, Prussia and Austria, regarding the reunion 
of Belgium with Ploliand 

A minority as defined by the treaties assuring its pro- 
tection is not only a racial group incorporated in the body 
of a nation of which the majority forms a different racial 
unit. Tliere is also a ])sychological, social and historical 
attribute constiluting, perhaps, for the ])ur]*ose, the defini- 
tion winch we are seelring, its principal tlili'erential charac- 
teristic. The mere co-existonco of groups of persons forming 
collective entities, rachilly different, in the territory and 
under the jurisdiction of a State is not sufficient to create 
the obligation to recognise the existence in that State, side 
by side with the majority of its population, of a ininorily 
requuing a protection entrusted to the League of Nations. 

« # 

Tlie introduction into Ihe laws of all countries of pro- 
visions protecting minorities ^vould be enough to cause them 
to spring up where they were least expected, to provoke 
unre>st among them, to cause them to pose us having been 
sacrificed, and generally to create an artificial agitation of 
which no one u]) to that moment dreamed. It would be 
rather like the imaginary illnesses from which so many 
people think themselves suffering the moment they read 
.a book on popular medicine. 

It seems to me obvious that those who conceived this 
system of protection did not dream of creating within cer- 
tain States a group of inhabitants who would regard them- 
selves as permanently foreign to the general organisation 
of the country. On flie contrary, they wished the elefnents 
of the population contained in such a group to enjoy a 
status of legal protection which might ensure respect "for 
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the inviolability of the person under all its aspects and 
which might gradually prepare the way for conditions 
necessary for the establishment of a complete national unity. 

# 

"'We must, he said, avoid creating a State witLin a 
State. We must prevent the minority from transforming 
itself into a privileged caste and taking definite form as a 
foreign group instead of becoming fused in the society in 
which it lives. If take the exaggerated conception of 
the autonomy of minorities to the last extreme, these 
minorities will liecome disruptive elements in the State 
and a source of national disorganisation. 

■51 ^ « 

The decision has been taken, nol, only to ])rotecl, as 
before, mdividiials oonsidcnd seiHimiehj, but to a certain 
extent to attribute rights to mhiorifies regarded m collective 
enUtm, There is thus formulated for the first time the 
rights of minoi‘iti(‘s, as such, as organised unities. We no 
longer confine ourselves to oonsidtM^iiig that the rights of 
minorities are individual rights. The minority is regarded 
as a whole, and this minority is recognised, in a sense, to 
have a right of organisation or autonomy. This is a solu- 
tion which perhaps is not without certain dangers ; for, if 
equality of treatment of all Ihe inhabitants of a country 
is an element of political and social peace, the recognition 
of rights belonging lo minorilies as sei)arato entities, by 
increasing thi'ir coherence and developing among them a 
sense of their own strength, may ])rovoko tlrnn lo separate 
themsclve*s from 11i(‘ Slate of \vhich they form part ; and, 
in view of the right of peoples to dis])Ose of themselves, 
the recognition of the rights of these minorities runs the 
risk of leading to the disruption of States.^' 

Sir Austen Chamberlain associated himself with the vieivs 
of M. de Mello-Pranco, adding : — 

Tt was certainly not the intention of tliose who had 
devised this system, as M. de Mello-Pranco has remarked, 
to estal)]ish in the midst of nations a community which 
would remain permanently estranged from the national life.’' 

This view was unanimously acceded to ; even M. Mehdi- 
Prasheri, representative of Albania did not ]>laee his country’s 
claim on a higher basis : indeed, on the contrary, he admitted 
ihe injustice of the claim that the Albanian minorities in Greece 
should be subject to the normal ])rocedurc. 

119.^ The subject of tlie claim for minorities 1ms engaged the 
attention of British administraiors from very early times. The 
question of the French and Britisli subjects in Canada, called 
for an expression of opinion on the part of Lord Durham, who 
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in a celebrated despatch which culminated in the new constita- 
tion now enjoyed by that country, referred to the bitter hostility 
existing between the two races ■vifhich had been carried to the 
extent of complete social estrangement. The new constitution 
provided for a common electorate, and it is well known that 
the French and English are now on the friendliest terms, which 
would not have been the case if the cleavage which existed 
before the grant of dominion status to that country had been 
further widened by the creation of separate electorates. In the 
United States of America there are nineteen conflicting races, 
but it has been the policy of the United States to assimilate 
these races into a harmonious whole, and that purpose is in 
the process of fruition, consequent upon their subjection to 
a common electorate and a common constitution. The same 
view has prevailed with the framers of the South African con- 
stitution, where the conflict between the Boers and the Briti^ 
resulted in the South African War, on the close of which, while 
the two nations remained distinct and are up to the present 
moment antagonistic, they have nevertheless a joint electorate 
and neither has a claim for special protection on the ground of 
its linguistic, racial ethnological, cultural or historical differences. 
In New Zealand, where the Maoris are in direct contact with 
the whites, there is, we believe, no separate electorate 

120. In the ease of Ceylon the question engaged the attention 
of Lord Donoughmore’s Committee, who have done away with 
nmYimnufll representation in the Ceylon Legislative Coimcil, 
and wrote of it in the following terms : — 

“ It is generally agreed that communal representation is 
least desirable when on a religious basis. Religious tolerance 
is essential in a country with any approach to democratic 
institutions and -there should be no need for the protection 
for a particular faith which special representation of that 
faith in the Legislature implies The main ground on 
which the claim for this representation is made is that 
certain laws and customs of the Muslims, based on their 
religion, differ from those of the larger communities and 
that disabilities in these matters might be imposed by the 
Legislature in the absence of Muslim spokesmen. It was, 
however, admitted by Muslim representatives who appeared 
before us that if this occurred it would be by no deliberate 
intention but through ignorance or misunderstanding. It is 
the hope of the Commission that the carrying out of the 
recommendations of this Report will not result in the 
absence of persons of the Muslim faith from the Legislative 
Council, but that these wiU obtain entrance as territorial 
members and not as religious representatives. Even if that 
were not to happen, however, we si^gest that a representa- 
tive body of Muslims, appointed by themselves to safeguard 
those special interests which are thought likely to be affected, 
would be in a position to make representation to the Legis- 
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lative Council, and would almost certainly secure fair and 
just consideration of any questions at issue. Apart from 
this, the increased powers suggested for the Governor in 
another part of the Eeport would be available to prevent in- 
justice to Muslims as to any other minority community. 
This view may not be immediately acceptable to the 
general body of Muslims, but we are satisfied that there is 
little fear in the interests of Muslims themselves that com- 
munal representation for them should cease and that they 
should now be identified with the general electorate. It 
is interesting to note the disintegrating effect of communal 
representation on the community itself as illustraf ed by the 

case of the Muslims in Cejdon Their merging 

in the general electorate will link them uj) more definitely 
with the other communities of Ceylon as an element in aj* 
population which, though diverse in character, has yet a 
common country and should possess a common national con- 
sciousness. ’ 

“ It was generally admitted, even by many communal 
representatives themselves, that the communal form of ap- 
pointment to the Legislative Council was a necessary evil 
and should only continue until conditions of friendliness and 
acknowledgment of common aims were developed among 
the different communities It is our opinion, however, that 
the very existence of communal representation tends to pre- 
vent the development of these relations, and that only by its 
abolition will it be possible for the various diverse communi- 
ties to develop together a true national unity. ’ ’ 

“ Communal representation in Ceylon has no great an- 
tiquity to commend it, and its introduction into the con 
stitution with good intention has had unfortunate results. 
As-has already been suggested, it tends to keep communities 
apart and to send communal representatives to the Council 
with the idea of defending particular interests instead of 
giving their special contribution to the common weal.”“ 

121. Finally, they recommended that communal representation, 
which has been baneful to the growth of civic responsibility and 
the development of a common bond of citizenship, should be done 
away with. Their reasons apply with tspial, if not greater, force 
to the Mahommedans of India. 

122. In the Montagu-Cthelinsford Beport there are frequent 
references to the Hindu-Muslim question, and while the 
authors strongly deprecate the recognition of communal olfliTna 
to a separate electorate, they were constrained to give effect to 
them, because of the existence of the Lucknow Pact, by which 
they felt themselves bound.® 

1 OoylCn Beforma Beport, pp, 08, 94. 
aih. p. 99, S Beport, 227, 281. 
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123 After careful revieu- of the conditions prevailing in many 
countries the learned authors of the Eeport say as follows . — 

“ We conclude unhesitatingly that the history of self- 
government among the nations who developed it and spread 
it throughout the world is decisively against the admission 
by the State of any divided allegiance ; against the State’s- 
arranging its members in any way which encourages them 
to think of themselves primarily as citizens of any smaller 
unit than itself. ’ 

They then add : — 

“ A minority which is given special representation owing 
to its weak and backward state is positively encouraged to 
settle down into a feeling of satisfied security ; it is under no 
inducement to educate and qualify itself to make good the 
ground which it has lost compared with the stronger 
majority. On the other hand, the latter will be templed to 
feel that they have done all they need do for their weaker 
fellow-countrymen and that they are free to use their power 
for their own purposes. The give-and-take which is tfie 
essence of political life is lacking. There is uo inducement 
to the one side to forbear or to the other to evert itself. 
The commxmal system stereotypes existing relations. We 
regard any system of communal electorates, therefore, as 
a very serious hindrance to the development of the self- 
governing principle. ’ 

124. Finally, however, as already stated, the authors of the 
Eeport had to accede to prolonging the system of separate repre- 
sentation, in spite of their condemnation, owing mainly to the 
existence of the Lucknow Pact. Its effect upon the local bodits 
and on the councils is reported to be throughorxt detrimental to 
their usefulness and efSciency. 

I 126. In the cour.se of the ex'ideneo given before us in India 
both communities admitted that the communal tension between 
the two great communities — ^the Hindus and the Moslems — ^had 
become intensified and that it had been the prime cause of 
frequent outbreaks of lawlessness. But while the Hindus as 
a body ascribed this growing tension to the introduction of 
separate electorates the Moslems as a body denied it, but a 
perusal of the several memoranda submitted to us by the Pro- 
vincial Governments Lave ewvinced us that separate electorates 
have tended to inflame communal passions and communal repre- 
sentation in the local bodies has tended to growing communal 
bitterness. In our Chapter on the working of Local Self- 
Government we have quoted the opinions of several local govern- 
ments, notably that of the Punjab, where communal electorates 
have converted the local bodies into cockpits for communal con- 
flicts rather than instruments for the disposal of public business 


1 Beport, 5 228. 


2 26. § 231. 
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resulting in their paralysis and which threatens to be permanent*. 
A similar fate awaits the local councils where similar tendencies 
are growing to which some local governments ascribe their 
partial failure. 

126 Tims the United Provinces Government re])orts : con- 
munal feohng was strong, though usually latent in the second 
council It IS still stronger in the present legislature, though 
for tactical reasons the nationalists and swarajists have refrained 
from bringing forward any motion which would be regarded by 
the Miihammeclans as a direct challenge — an attack, however, 
by a member of on(^ community on a Minister or member of the 
Executive Council, belonging to that community is viewed 
with suspicion by the co-religionists of the latter, who generally 
rally to Ins soppor'I.’^^ 

127 In Ibe Piui;)ab dyarchy vras reduced to a mere com- 
niiuiavchy, if we may coin a word, under which one community 
in poAver supported its mcmibers and ministers and kept at hay 
those siiiiildvly arranged to dethrone them. It Avar[>ed the sound 
sense of tln^ meiubej's and turned debates into racial l‘oi*ays. To 
quote tile Official Eeport : The growing bitterness of feeling 
between the Muslims and Hindus has, of course, had its effect 
on the ]ir<)i‘eedings of the council, and there have latterly been 
feAv del>ates in which the communal tone has not been prominent. 
Communal feeling in the council probably readied its highest 
point in Money-lenders’ Bill in July, 3926, a few weeks after the 
i*ioting at llawalpindi, which had resulted in many fatalities and 
much destruction of property. ”2 

Tlu' lle])ort iiroceeds to refer to the formation of two parties — 
the iii*l>an and tin* rural ; but these were submerged in the com- 
munal voi*l(*x and intrigues and compacts between groups formed 
in aecordanee with their communal or personal leanings. “ The 
bonds of party diseiiilim* are loose, and on the occasion of im* 
portant division it is seldom safe to assume that ail members of a 
party Avill obey the party whip- On such occasions it is 
common to see small groups of members engtiged in animated 
but confidential conversations in the lobbies and waiting rooms, 
and occasionally members are induced to absent themselves 
from the divisions or evem to vote in opposition to the majority 
of th(‘ir party by personal appeals. One may infer that the 
Punjab politician has still to learn the advantage of party 
solidarity,”*^ 

^ 128. That the communal virus has infested not only the coun- 
cillors and members of local bodies but is corrupting all grades 
of society from the highest to the lowest, was strikingly demon- 
strated by the Eeport of the Indian Bar (Jouncils Committee who 
Avhile recommending the formation of Bar Councils in all the 
High Courts, had to draw a lino against Punjab, whore owing 
to the ])revalence of communalism it was considered unsafe to 
entrust the fate of legal practitioners to a Bar Council, and m, 

rSeport, p. 207. “ iTSTpTlFC 8 Z&, p. 
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the subsequent debate on the Bill no attempt was made to con- 
trovert this fact or to remove the invidious exception which de- 
prives Punjab of the privilege of an autonomous Bar. Sir 
Mahomad Shafi, who is a distinguished member of that Bar, 
could not be unaware of the intensity of feeling engendered, as 
the Official Eeport points out in another connection, by the 
periodical visualisation of the antagonism between the three rival 
communities who place the advancement of their own communal 
interest as the primary duty with which the fact of separate 
representation naturally charges them. 

It is unnecessary to multiply quotations, because as we have 
shown statesmen, politicians, international jurists, the Pro- 
vincial Governments and impartial observers of all shades o<f 
opinion are agreed on the mischief and danger arising from 
communal electorates, which were reluctantly conceded in the 
existing constitution owing to a stare decisis which no longer 
holds good. 

We have already dealt with the implications of Lord Minto’s 
promise and pointed out that even if that promise were to enure 
for all time, a new constitution in consistence with it can only 
be worked even if some sacrifice has to. be made.^ 

129. But no such sacrifice is necessarily involved in the re- 
commendation the majority of us have decided to make. For, as 
will be apparent from the terms of our resolution, we have given 
the Moslem minority protection by the reservation of seats on 
the basis of their population or upon their voting strength which- 
ever is more favourable to them. In strict logic we were bound 
to extend the same principle to the Hindu minorities in the two 
Provinces of Punjab and Bengal, but while we have extended 
the principle to the Hindus in Punjab we have not done so in 
Bengal. 

In all the provinces the reservations will, of course, apply only 
to the seats for contest in the general electorates, those reserved 
for special classes and interests being open to all alike. It is 
hoped that these latter may form a centre party and minimise 
the evil that must necessarily flow from the retention of com- 
munalism. 

180. Though the Committee has given effect to its general 
resolution giving the Moslems proportional reservation of seats, 
it must not be understood that it came to this decision without 
carefully considering other proposals to safeguard the Moslem 
interests. A committee of one Hindu and all the three of our 
Moslem colleagues was appointed to explore other possibilities. 
This Committee held several sittings and after eliminating other 


1 § 101 ante. 
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soheTTies fixed upon the two following as offering a practical 
solution : — 

(1) That the contest he limited to a panel of candidates 
to be approved by the Moslems. 

(2) That no election of a Moslem candidate be held good 
imlesH he secures a majority of the Moslem votes polled and 
at least 10 per cent, of the Hindu votes polled. 

The second proposal was unanimously approved by the Com- 
mittee which, however, broke up upon two of our Moslem col- 
leagues insisting upon other concessions on the lines of the Delhi 
proposals to which we have already devoted a separate note. 

On the whole we feel that if our Muslim brethren are to grow 
up it can only be by abandoning the chimera of eommunalism 
which will soon atrophy their mental vision and paralyse their 
national development. 

IV. 

The Depressed Classes. 

131. The depressed classes belong to the lowest rung of the 
Hindu social ladder and number over forty-four millions or position, 
about 16 per cent, of the total population of British India. 

Treated as helots and subjected to every conceivable mark of 
humiliation by the upper classes, these unfortunate people have 
remained the submerged tenth of the population. Many of 
them have found refuge in conversions to other faiths, but the 
bulk of them remain loyal to their ancestral faith, pursue the 
lowly calling of their forbears and were till recently content to 
lead their secluded and degraded lives — contented because they 
were told that their present condition was but the logical sequ- 
ence of their sins in the past lives. Reconciled to the irredeem- 
able Karma, the Pariah became a byword for the outcast ; but 
an outcast had still some self-respect, which was denied to the 
Pariah who was every moment of his life subjected to growing 
persecution and social ostracism. Though technically a Hindu, 
he was denied entry even into the precincts of a Hindu temple, 
though in reality a citizen, he could not enter the public school 
or draw water from a public well or even walk on a public 
highway. Even his shadow polluted the Brahmin upota whose 
appearance he was to lie in the bush or hide himself behind a 
tree. Despised and downtrodden, the Pariah eked out his little 
life by engaging in seiwile and inoffensive pursuits. When the 
Great War teoke out many of them entered the Labour Coarps, 
and rendered useful service. Coming into closer contact with 
labourers of other races and experiencing the levelling conditions 
of field service, the Adi Dravida returned and brought home to 
his peoiple the new knowledge of social conditions he had witness- 
ed elsewhere. The War had altered the proletariat outlook in 
the West. Its repercussion began to be felt even in the remotest 
hamlet in the East, and the Pariah shook off his slumber and 

a 
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began to demand at least those elementary rights which even the 
abject est of mortals might claim. Eesisted in his uplift, the Adi 
Drarida began to show a capacity for organisation, and, en- 
couraged by the rising tide of the non-Brahmin movement and 
its trinrapli against Brahmanism, the Pariah too attained a class 
consciousness of his owm ; and he has since succeeded in mar- 
shalling an army of sympathisers and co-workers even from 
amongst the caste Hindus ; so that when vre visited the Provinces 
we found ourselves in the presence of several deiiutations of the 
depressed classes who demanded their due participation in the 
government of the country which was strongly supported by 
their erstwhile oppressors These classes were, however, not so 
well organised when Mr. Montagu visited India, and he dismissed 
them with only a casual reference in his Eeport.^ They were easily 
persuaded to join the general boycott which awaited the arrival 
of the Franchise Committee presided over by Lord Southborough. 

Communal 132. In this connection it must be borne in mind that com- 
Eleotorates. m^inal electorates though condemned in the Montagu Eeport and 
subsequently both by the Central and several Provincial Govern- 
ments as foreign to the spirit of responsible government 
were accepted by the S'outhborough Committee who had no 
alternative but to accept the joint demand of the Hindus and 
Mahomedans in pursuance of their Lucknow Pact. The pact 
made no reference to the Depressed Classes, and as they were 
then neither suf&ciently vocal nor organized, their representation 
was limited to nomination which has since been condemned by 
their deputations which appeared before us and their representa- 
tive on our Committee. But their representation by nomination 
was the only method recommended by the Joint Committee who 
said that “ the Government of India should, as it advises, be 
instructed to give such classes a larger share of representation by 
nomination, regard being had to the numbers of Depressed 
Classes iu each province, and after consuiltation 'with tlie local 
Governments. This representation should, if necessary, be in 
addition to, but not in diminution of the general electorates.’’- 

Beference 133. Following the recommendation the Southborough Com- 

to the South- mittee wrote : — 

borough 

Comiuittee. assigning the number of seats in each Council to 

which non-official representatives may be appointed by 
nomination, we have been guided by the existence of the im- 
portant claims or interests which could not bo expected to 
obtain representation by any practicable system of election. 
Thus we have been driven to the expedient of nomination 
for the representation of the Depressed Classes, because in 
no case did we jSnd it possible to provide an electorate on 

15 155. 

2 See note on cl, (7), Government of India Act (Ofacial Ed.), p, 1$. 
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any satisfactory system of franchise. We have indicated in 
each province the special interests which we consider should 
retain such representation. ”(^) 


134. Their actual representation in the various legislative 
bodies is then, and under our recommendation would he, as 
follows : — 


Council of State 


At ‘present 
No. 

Nil 

As rccoyii- 
mended b;/ 
us. 

Nil 

Assembly 

. . 

1 

12 

Provincial Councils, 
Madras 


30 

14 

Bombay 

* . . • 

2 

8 

Bengal 

. . 

1 

8 

United Provinces 

. . • • 

1 

10 

Bihar and Orissa 

. . . • 

2 

6 

Punjab 

. . . 

Nil 

6 

Central Provinces and Berar , . 

4 

8 

Assam 

. . 

Nil 

9 

Burma 

• . . . 

Nil 

— 


136. We feel impressed hy the view taken by the spokesmen of 
the Depressed Classes that both their number and the method of 
their representation are inadequate and unsatisfactory. Their 
deputations condemned with one voice the selection of their repre- 
sentatives by official nominations. The officials have, on the 
other hand, shown that in most eases no other alternative is 
feasible We have recommended the substitution of election — 
direct or even indirect — for the present system of nomination 
wherever possible. We could not do more, as we are not sure 
that a uniform method of election can be substituted per saltum. 

The Depressed Glasses are found unevenly scattered throughout 
the country. They are to be found in every village where they 
are employed to perform menial service. It is true that 
they live apart, but still it may not be possible to form compact 
constituencies in so many geographical areas ; and even if 
possible, other considerations may supervene to make them either 
unpraeti cable or difficult. We have, therefore, decided to leave 
the method of election or where this is not possible, selection 
to each local Government. 

136. As we are deciding upon a mere reservation of seats in 
joint electorates, we hope that it might be possible for them to be 
returned by election in larger numbers than would have bCm 
possible under a scheme of separate electorates. 

137. Our colleague, Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah, hati, however, Eesemtion 
convinced the majority of our Committee that an exception of 

Ih, They included in that class also Labour until under trial con- 
ditions seem likely to give rise to Labour problems. 

s2 
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Extent of 
their repre- 
sentation. 


should be made in the case of Madras where with the abjee: 
condition of his community they would not be safe in a joini 
electorate Some of us have, with the greatest hesitation 
yielded to his pressure, though we are far from convinced thal 
ins reasons ^justify the exception. 

138. It will be remembered that communal electorates have 
been condemned by all statesmen and writers and they find a 
singular departure from every known constitution of civilised 
countries in the world The Southborough Committee reluctantly 
accepted them in the case of the Moslems observing that whatever 
the defects of the compromise it was not one which they ought 
to reopen That eventually weighed with the House of Common'^ 
when Mr. Montagu assured the House that it was only a tem- 
porary makeshift. The Reforms Committee, 1924, went into 
the question, and while they could not then recommend their 
abolition they cautioned against their extension. In the ease of 
the Depressed Classes such extension would, we think, stand 
in the way of their own social uplift which would be accelerated 
by the Hindus being macle to feel their dependence upon their 
votes. The zeal of the canvasser would soon obliterate the barrier 
of caste It IS doing so in the case of the higher castes. It 
cannot do other-wise in their case. But there are other reasons 
which we have categorised elsewhere. 

139, The next question to which we addressed ourselves was 
the one relating to the extent of their representation. We think 
that our proposal gives the Depressed Glasses a sufficiently satis- 
factory representation. 

It is not exactly in proportion to their numerical strength but 
a community cannot with the same breath proclaim its back- 
■wardness and then claim equality. Political po^wer goes with the 
development of the political sense. Its acquisition is the result of 
numerous causes — ^tradition, habit, association, education and ex- 
perience. Government is an art and can only be mastered 
amlulando. It cannot be copied from the books. A people ruled 
to a static civilisation which is secondary to religious beliefs can 
never advance beyond the reach of their religion, and their ad- 
vance must involve their recognition that politics must be 
divorced from religion. But in India, where many people still lie 
under the thraldom of their religion, a political cohesion and a 
political advance are alike difScult. The Depressed Classes are 
already trying to shake themselves free from the shackles of the 
religion which consigns them to preordained perpetual slavery. 
It is a happy augury for their future. But they have a long way 
to go before they are able to catch up to the level of other Hindus 
in the matter of political education and experience. When that 
time comes there would be no need for reserving them seats, for 
they will be able to hold their own in an open contest. The non- 
Brahmins of Madras have set them an example j we have, there- 
fore, limited their reservation for a period of ten years. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE REVIEW OP EDUCATION AND LOCAL BODlEri. 

I. 

The Geowth op Education. 

140. Under § 84a of the Government of India Act as 
amended by the Reforms Act of 1919, the Statutory Com- 
mission are charged with the duty (%nter alia) of in- 
quiring into the growth of education in British India. 
This mquiry was obviously to be made with a view to ascer- 
tain how far the people of India had been educated 
not only in general knowledge, but how far they had 
acquired the education which equipped them for the purpose of 
shouldering the responsibilities of self-government. Taken in its 
large sense education implies the systematic training and 
development of the intellectual and moral faculties. The deve- 
lopment of neither directly results in the development of the 
political sense which is the fulcrum for political progress. It is 
probably towards this purpose that the section connotes an in- 
quiry not only into the growth of education, but also into the 
development of representative institutions in British India, since 
the two taken together would be an assured augury for the 
future maintenance and growth of the responsible government 
of which a beginning was to be made in pursuance of the Act. 

141. In dealing v'ith the subject of education we shall there- 
fore keep these two points in view. That this was the intention 
of the Statutory Commission is clear from the reference to it 
which occurs in the initial chapter of an auxiliary committee 
presided over by Sir Phillip Ilartog who, in setting out their own 
function, say : — “ The Commission, therefore, regard themselves 
as primarily concerned with education and its organisation in 
British India in relation to political and constitutional conditions 
and potentialities of progress In this sense, therefore, that the 
Commission desires the reference to the Auxiliary Committee on 
the growth of education to bo interpi’eti'd.” 

142. The Auxiliary Committee to which reference is made 
was the special committee presided over by Sir Phillip Ilartog, 
appointed ’on the .list May, 1928, before the formation of our 
own Committee, appointed by the Chairman of the ^atutory 
Oommi.ssion to report to it the result of an enquiry to be made 
on its behalf. It was consequently designated its “ Auxiliary 
Committee. ’ ’ This Committee has submitted its report on which 
we were privileged to examine its members. Our own report 
on this head is based upon the conjoint consideration of their 
printed report and their oral examination. 


Meamng of 
*' Educa- 
tion*” 


Limits of the 
Inquiry. 
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view on 
« Growth” 


Progress 

made. 


143. In their preliminary observations the committee say that 
while they have kept in mind the fact that they are asked to 
deal with the “growth” of education, the term “growth” 
implies something more than past history ; it implies develop- 
i- past provides the basis of a forecast of the 

potentialities of progress in the future. In analysing the facts 
and figures subinitled to us, we have therefore tried to see to 
what causes the acceleration or retardation of growth in the 
immediate past has been due, how these causes are likelv to 
operate m the immediate future, and how the healthy growth 
ot education may be promoted by the removal of defects. 


144. A perusal of this review convinces us. that the growth 
or educatmn taken in general has been decisively eneouragin" 
smce the Reforms, and that its further growth has been retarded 
0^ account of any policy on the part of ministers to whom 
the subject of education was for the first time entrusted under 
^e dyarehial form of provincial government created under the 
Reioms Act, but owing to the lack of funds generally which 
OTerstrained the resources of all provinces as a result of the 
War, and the insufficient control over the provincial budgets 
entrusted to the ministers. Nevertheless, the following table 
drawn from the Review is sufficiently eloquent of the striking 
contrast in the momentum given to mass education since it became 
tne subject of popular control. 


p6Tcenictge of Populatioft oif School-going Age who are necciving 
Primary Instruction by Provinces, 


ProTince and Population 
(m millions). 

Boys. 

Girls. 

1917 

1022. 

1027 

(1) 

1017. 

1922. 

1937. 

(2) 

Madras (42 3) . . 

Bombay (19*3) ** [ 

B8ngar(40-6) .. 

Umtod Provinces (4o 3) . ] ] ‘ 

Punjab (20 6) . 

Burma (13-2) . ] ] 

Bihar and Or'ssa (34* 0) *. ! . ! 

Central Provinces ( 13 • 9) 

Assam (7*6) 

Brit sh India (247*3) !! 

39*2 
37 2 
39*8 
19*2 
20*6 
28 2 
25*7 
29 1 
36*6 
30*3 

42*6 
45*1 
37*2 
23*1 
23*9 
20*9 
26 3 
27*3 
29 5 
31*5 

59 0 
40*2 
45*1 
30*5 
44*7 
23 0 
37 3 
30 7 
36*4 
42*1 

10 1 

0 7 
9*2 

1 9 
2*4 

14 0 
4*1 
3*7 

1 6*0 
6*7 

11*8 

12*9 

10*0 

3*0 

4*5 

12*3 

4 3 
3*8 
6*1 
7*7 

17 6 
16*8 
13*2 
3*9 
6*8 
18*4 
4*8 
4 3 
0*8 
10*4 


ee^t tliat 14 per 

* £ tile total population may be taken as the average popula- 

of°bo?s^f/^fi 7 school -going age of which 7.7 percentage 

sLod m 1997 are slated to have been at 

T> -i - 1 total expenditure on primary schools in 

B i.-,h India stood only at .96 erores, whereas in 1927 it rose 
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to 6.95 crores, that is it rose sevenfold. The Review adds ; — 

It will he seen that the expenditure has increased by six erores 
since 1892, and that two-thirds of that increase has been made 
during the last ten years. The fact that large additional sums 
have been demanded by ministers and that they have been 
voted gladly by the new Legislative Councils is in itself 
*encouraging. These figures suggest that there is a considerable 
and growling demand, that real effort has been made to meet 
the demand by the improvement of existing schools and by the 
provisions of new schools. The Legislative Councils have shown 
clearly and effectively that they are in full sympathy with the 
movement. ’ 

146 This is encouraging, but there is another side to the 
picture. Of 100 pupils who attended class I in 1922-23, only 
J8 were reading in class IV in 1925-26. In other words, 
although there is a fair start, there is a noticeable falling off of 
pnpils in the higher classes, with the result that the effect on 
literacy judged by the initial entry of children in the schools 
becomes partially illusory. This serious setback is ascribed to two 
causes : — ^^vithdrawals and non-promotion which in the result 
implies so much waste of public money. It is difficult to ascertain 
with any approach to accuracy what percentage of the school- 
going children ultimately add to the literate population of the 
country, but we presume that it must have resulted in a marked 
increase. At the same time literacy must by no means be taken 
as the only task of education. As the education committee 
observe : — There are large numbers of persons in Ihe country 
who, though not classified in the census as literate, not only 
manage their own affairs and those of their families competently 
but are fully capable of taking an intelligent part in public life. 
Inherited traditions, natural shrewdness and ability and practical 
experience assist many illiterate men to act as intelligent citizens 
and many illiterate women to be good wives and mothers, ruling 
their households with wisdom and success. 

146. This is the right view and will serve as a corrective to 
those who regard literacy as an essential equipment for the 
assumption of iiolitical responsibility. Education in the general 
sense of literacy and acquisition of general knowledge is scarcely 
a measure of ])oli1ical capacity which can only be aeqiiired by 
practice. As fjord Bryce observes : — 

“ The difficulties of education among backward races such 
as the Philipinos or the African Bantu tribes, or even 
among the ignorant sections of civilized peoples, such as 
the Russian peasantry, or the Chinese or the Indian ryots, 
will not, desirable as it is, necessarily qualify them to work 
a democratic government, and may even make it more 
difficulHo work in its earlier stages. Attainment in learning 

1 Auxiliary Committee Keport, p. 44. 216, p, 45, 
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and science do little to make men wise in politics. Some 
eminent scientific men have been in this respect no wiser 
than their undergraduate pupils. There have been countries 
in which the chiefs of public services and the professors in 
Universities were prominent in the advocacy of policies 
which proved disastrous.’’ “ Knowledge is one only among 
the things which go to the making of a good citizen. Pubiic 
spirit and honesty are even more needful.”^ 

The true place of education lies in that it opens a wider door- 
way to knowledge, but knowledge might be acquired by 
experience, and without practical experience there can be no 
advance in political institutions. Politics is not a science but 
an art, and can only be learnt by practice. 

147, Holding this view, we considea* that the question of the 
growth of education amongst the masses, how much soever 
necessary and desirable for their economic growth, must not 
be regarded as a condiUo sine qua non to political development. 

All the same, even judged by the narrower test of literacy, we 
may fairly assume that the reforms have given a definite and 
encouraging impetus to the banishment of illiteracy from the 
land, and that given more money and a more concerted policy 
the question of education need not make us apprehensive that 
the further development of the political sense would suffer from 
any lack of stimulus to promote literacy in the land 

We shall, therefore, rest content by adverting no more to 
the subject beyond recording our opinion that the Reforms have 
given a definite stimulus to the growth of education in British 
India, that judging from the figures the progress has been rapid, 
but by no means as rapid as one would have desired, and that 
its future would be assured if the mimsters are better placed 
as to funds and a concerted policy is agreed upon and pro- 
secuted with the sole purpose of imparting mass education with 
special reference to the communities and classes who lag behind 
in the race, and ^vho should receive special encouragement pro- 
portionately to their illiteracy and backwardness in the past. 

148 It would not become us to make a wider digression by 
suggesting how and to what extent this is possible. The Educa- 
tion Committee have dealt with the question fully, and in their 
Review extending to 400 pages they have suggested various means 
for the promotion of literacy. While we are in general agree- 
ment with many of their suggestions, we feel constrained to have 
to record as our opinion that while every encouragement and 
assistance should be given to those who are backward, we should 
strongly deprecate the introduction of communalism in the schools 
by limiting the number of pupils of more advanced classes or 
communities to make room for those who belong to the back- 


1 Modern Democracies, pp. 88, 89. 
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ward communities For we feel tliat if tliere is the slightest 
suggestion of communal partiality in the composition of public 
schools mamtamed out of public funds, it would leave an un- 
healtliy trail which would poison the minds of those who, in 
then* most impressionable years, are brought face to face witJi 
a human frailty, the effect of which would not be confined to 
the four w^alls of the classrooms 

149 While on the subject of mass education, we recall the 
insistence made in several quarters that such education should 
at least for a generation be made a national concern and not be 
left, as it has been left in places, to the spasmodic efforts of local 
bodies whose resources are limited, and who are reluctant to add 
to the local rates for education which the masses have not yet 
learned to prize. 

150 It is suggested that all mass education should for the 
present be financed out of a general education cess, and that 
a Board of Education might usefxrlly be set up to co-ordinate 
local effort, lend it a guiding hand by placing at ils disposal the 
result of expert knowledge, and g(^nei’ally co-ordinate tlie work 
of educationalists in the several provinces. If the call upon our 
space Avere not limited we would fain have expatiated upon a 
subject so vital to the future growth of a nation But all we 
can do at present is to draw the attention of those to ■whom 
may be entrusted the guidance of the future policy of educational 
reform to a view which has mnch to commend itself. The 
example of the American effort in the Pliillipincs is eit(^d as one 
to emulate in this connection. 

161 But whatever may be the manifold difficulties of the 
problem they have to be combated in favour of intensive educa- 
tion of ihe proletariat of the future. Not only mass education, 
but higher education w^ould seem to call for an enlightened 
policy. Some oF us who have maintained 'life-long associations 
with th(^ centres of higher learning have received with mixed 
delight^ the recent multiplication of universities. While there 
is no liigher or nobler call for the display of public munificence, 
W(^ dimbt wheflier the (luplieution of identical general teaching 
in th(^ sev(‘ral universities might not be more profitably supple- 
mented hy siiecialisaiion o£ the universities in a few selected 
subjects of study. 

162. IF the universities can be pm'siiaded to cry a halt to the 
outpouring of graduates who arc aninially thrown mercilessly 
upon Hie world bewildered and unable to earn even a starvation 
wage, and if their minds are diverted to the more profitable 
avenues for employment still open to young men who have 
specialised in the numerous subjects, the knowledge of which 
is conducive to the comfort of men, the universities will have 
performed the dual fxxnction of not only imparting learning, but 
also making its application profitable to their alumni It is a 
trite saying that the mere possession of a degree does not make 
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its possessor learned ; and even learned men have got to live 
and compete in the daily growing fiercer battle of life. It would, 
we think, be a course of wisdom if the several universities now 
represented on the Universities Board bent their minds to the 
solution of the acute problem of middle-class unemployment. 
Last year some of us were astounded to see deposited in a case 
in one of the courts of the Industrial Exhibition held in connec- 
tion with the Indian National Congress at Calcutta, over a 
thousand applications in response to an advertisement for a post 
carrying a monthly salary of Es. 40 (three pounds). Not 
a few amongst these numerous applicants were Masters of Art 
and possessors of honours degrees. A large horde of unemployed 
graduates is a danger to the peace of the State. It is mean- 
while a lamentable waste of effort. Lives that might have been 
more profitably employed in the production of wealth, time that 
might have been ^ent in the preparation for a useful vocation 
are squandered in the aimless memorising of historical dates or 
Algebraic formulae which pass out of the memory as soon as 
the young graduates pass out of the senate hall after receiving 
their parchments. We have alluded to this subject because we 
do find the expert committee, no doubt fi’om the combined effect 
of tiieii' limited reference and the lack of sufficient evidence not 
forthcoming owing to tlie stringency of the boycott equally 
extended to it, have not devolecl to it the space which the im- 
portance of the subject called for. 

II. 

The Developmbkt op Repeesentative Institutions. 

Am^ing 153 . Our task in reporting on the development of Eepresenta- 
tive Institutions in British India has been con.siderably lightened 
by the carefully prepared reports of the Provincial Governments 
on the subject. We cannot say that we were fortunate in obtain- 
ing much detailed evidence to supjilement the reports ; but, such 
evidence as was forthcoming has convinced ns t hat there has liceu 
notable development and improvement in the added interest taken 
in the meetings of the local bodies and the administration of their 
funds. Prom Madras, however, it is reported that a correct 
estimate of the success of local self-government cannot be formed 
ov^ing to two factors, namely, the complete revision of tli(‘ Acts 
dealing with them, and the increase of prices. Nevertheless the 
Government were able to say that “ there has certainly been an 
awakening of the civic con.sciousness of the jieople as a result of 
the Reforms, and the policy of de-officialization, but it is too 
early yet to estimate re.sults in the way of civic achievement.”' 
To this is, however, added the following complaint which 
may be taken to be of a more general application. “ There 
has been ” it is said, “ an unwillingness shown, which is not un- 


1 Beport, pp. 6 — 
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natural to elected bodies who have had new powers given them, 
to face the unpopularity of imposing new taxes and even to 
collect sufficiently strictly most of which they imposed, or to 
enforce the laiv in dealing with appeals for remissions, but ^?ith 
belter financial conditions, there is every hope that the policy of 
giving wider powers to local bodies will in the future be justi- 
fied. 

154. There is a reference to the non-co-operation movement Effect of 
which took the form of capturing all the local bodies, as far as ^on^oo^ 
possible, by the Swarajists, with the result that those became the 
forums for political debates which became deflected from their 
normal relevance to parochial questions. But in Madras it 
appears that the pendulum swung back to the normal, though in 
some other provinces politics still remain dominant in the 
niunicipalilies and to a lesser degree in the rural bodies. For 
example, Bombay reports that the non-co-operation movement 
“ has had a noticeable effect on the i*elations between Govern- 
ment and the Reformed Local Bodies During the first three 
years after the iiilroduelion of the reforms, a fairly large num- 
ber of the bigger municipalities such as Surat and Ahmedabad 
were frankly defiant of any Goveimment interference and 
endeavoured to carry on their affairs witliout any Government 
assistance in Ihe shape of granis-iii-aid for ediieatimi or for other 
objects ^ Whilst tins iihase lasted the relations of Govern- 
ment with these bodies were natnx’ally strained, and in one or 
tAvo (*.ases munici])alities Avere suspended. Since 1024 there has 
been a marked change No Local Body ncm"’ objects to Inking 
Gov(*rnment grants-iu-aid.^'- The influx of ])olitics into the 
arena of local bodies was ])robably most marked in the Oalcutta 
Corporation, the administration of Avhieh has beiui, after a short 
interruption, carried on from a purely political instead of a 
civic point of vieAv,’’« The affairs of this body have often been 
the snbj('ct of serious comment. Tts finances are reported to be 
unsatisfactory : its closing balances liav(^ been greatly 

depleted and its borroAving capacity reduced in spite of the 
warnings given by its responsible executive officers.’'*^ 

166, F()rtnnat(‘ly conditions in the Mofussil local bodies iP’Miandial 
appear to have been better '‘and practieally nowhere did the 
political situation react on the details of mnnici])al administra- 
tion.''"* Similarly, in the District and Local Ih)ards " wtmtever 
their polliicai sympathies most of the chairman and vice- 
chairman (lid their Jiest to discharge the responsibilities imposed 
on thorn, oven in some cases at the sacrifice of their private inter- 
ests. Their difficulties wore financial, not political, and were 
not to bo attributed in any way to the reformed constitutiCm^* 

The ()ral evi<lenco, such as it was, entirely sup]>orts this view. In 
the (mitod ProA*inct‘s both the local bodies appear to have showJl 
som<^ improvement. Up to 1924 municipal finances shoAved a 

1 Report, 35. 2 pp." ujTire: " ““ Yex 
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deficit but tliey have worked on the whole satisfactorily when 
they were not short of funds. The elections of 1925 are xeporl- 
ed to have ‘‘ turned very largely on personal and eonimunal 
issues, the Swarajists who lost ground everywhere being re- 
placed by candidates with strong communal proclivities.’^^ 
The note comments adversely on the art of administration, on 
the confusion of accounts ; but the Boards there were non- 
officialized only in 1922, and this fact is mentioned as a mitigat- 
ing factor The evil of communalism in the Punjab where it 
is said that with the introduction of communal elections in those 
bodies by a Moslem Minister who could not resist the claim of 
his eo-religionists to a larger representation on them, they imme- 
diately intensified the communal tension which reacted on the 
efficiency of local bodies owing both to the waste of time in- 
volved in communal disputes at meetings and the tendency to 
decide important questions on communal rather than on ad- 
ministrative grounds. The Report points out that the nomi- 
nal abolition of communal electorates by re-grouping the wards 
so as to ensure the same result has tended to aggravate the same 
evils. 

166. We have already adverted to the influence of communal- 
ism which acts as a canker-worm in the body politic reducing it 
to an inert mass and precipitating its disorganisation and dis- 
solution. The testimony of the Punjab is a warning to those 
who endeavour to extend that jirinciple to every branch of 
G-overnment and even to the services and the schools. The 
influence of caste and communal rivalry is reported to be res- 
ponsible for serious maladministration m the majority of Ihe 
local bodies in Bihar,^ though the obsession of politics was 
equally another contributory case. In this Province the 
re-tightening of official control would seem to be well 
justified. The local bodies are reported to have done very well 
in the Central Provinces, where the wide extension of ihe 
franchise stimulated interest in the elections with the result that 
in Ihe General Elections of 1922 as much as 80 per cent, of the 
voters went to the poll in several eases, though the majority of 
them belonged to the non-co-operation camp. But in the 
following elections of 1925 personal or communal ties took pre- 
cedence over politics. On the whole the report from this l^ro- 
vince holds out a hope of improved administration in the 
future.^ A similar sympathetic note is struck in Assam where 
the following passage concludes this subject. There are 
already indications that local bodies are beginning to realise that 
responsibility goes with power and that it is for the Boards now 
to work out their own salvation. 

167. There is nothing to note about Burma where, though a 
new District Council Act was passed in 1921, no financial 
arrangements were stated to have been made till the date of the 

1 Report, p. 196. p. 248. SB. pp. 431, 432, 451. 

4 B. p. 464. 6 B. p. 496. 
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iJeport, while a new Municipal Act was then staled to be pending 
in the Legislative Council. Burma must then be regarded as an 
exception. It received the reforms some years later than the* 
rest of India and it is not surprising that it had to wait for the 
reorganisation of its local bodies. 

158. Both from the official reports and non-official evidence 
given we feel satisfied that there has been a sufficient growth of 
responsibility in the local self-governments, but that greater 
progress was retarded by the facts of inexperience, political and 
communal obsession, but that while the former was disappearing, 
eommunalism is still a live force in detracting from good and 
efficient local self-government. 


Limits oik 

further 

growth. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE SECRETARY OF STATE IN COUNCIL. 

I 

The Secretary oe State. 

169 The position of both the Secretary of State for India and 
his Council in relation to the Government of India before the 
Reforms may be traced back to that of the Board of Directors 
of the East India Company from whom the Crown took o^er 
the government, but the old system continues to survive in Ihe 
appointment of the Secretary of State whose functions corre- 
sponds to those of the President of the Board of Directors, 
while his Council has inherited some of the functions and 
tradition of the Board of Directors. As such, he was assigned 
the power to superintend, direct and control ” the govern- 
ment of India. As the Crewe Committee observed ; The 
substitution of administrative responsibility on the part of the 
Government for the superintendence it had formerly exercised 
caused a redistribution of functions in which llie lines of in- 
heritance became to some extent obscured ; but the persistence 
of the dual principle can still be traced to the corporate activities 
of the Secretary of State in Council. 

160. After the memorable declaration of August, 1917, when 
a new policy was decided upon, a re-examination of the power of 
the Secretary of State and his council became necessary, and it 
was so suggested in the Montague Report in which the authors 
recommended that the Parliament must be prepared to forego 
the exercise of its own power of control in respect of all matters 
in which responsibility is entrusted to representative bodies in 
India and this process must continue pari passu with the 
development of responsible government in the provinces and 
eventually in the Government of India. The Crewe Com- 
mittee were appointed to recommend changes suited to the opera- 
tion of the new policy — ^that Committee issued its report on the 
21st June, 1919, six months before the Reforms Act was enacted 
and its effect upon the newly created Legislatures seen. But 
nevertheless it is useful to see to what extent that Committee 
advised changes in the powers of the Secretary of State and his 
Council. 

161. As regards the power of superintendence, direction and 
control vested in the Secretary of State, the Committee recom- 
mended ‘‘ that where the Government of India find themselves 
in agreement with a conclusion of the Legislative Assembly, their 


1 Orewe Report, i 9. 
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joint decision should ordinarily prevail/’^ They then proceeded 
to add that in order to give proper emphasis to the legislative 
authority of the Assembly, we recommend that whenever legis- 
lation has the support of a majority of the non-official members 
of the Legislative Assembly assent should be refused only m eases 
in which the Secretary of State feels that his responsibility to 
Parliament for the peace order and good government of India, 
or paramount considerations of Imperial policy require him to 
secure reconsideration of the matter at issue by the Legislative 
Assembly.’^- In matters other than legislation the Committee 
recommended that a joint decision of the Government of India 
and a majority of the non-official members of the Assembly, 
rtaehed by discussion of a resolution, should be given the same 
degree of authority as similar decisions on legislative proposals.’’® 
Similar change in the procedure was recommended in the 
matter of the exercise of delegation powers in that previous 
sanction to decisions taken in India should be required in fewer 
cases than in the past, and that in some matters it will suffice 
in future if the Secretary of State asserts his control by means 
of a veto — if necessaiy.”^ In this respect the Committee re- 
commended that in all eases in which the previous sanction of 
The Secretary of State was essential, only a previous consultation 
with him shoxild suffice, and that the Secretary of State shoxild 
from time to time revise the lists of subjects on which he requires 
such previous consultation.” The position before the Reforms 
was that while Britain nominally directed the Indian policy 
through the Secretary of State, it could exercise no real control, 
as the Secretary’s salary was not even borne on the estimates. 
The Crewe Committee recommended that it should be so borne j 
and it was, but his Council still remained outside the control of 
Parliament with the result that frequent constitutional dead- 
locks still remained possible, only averted as Lord Crewe found 
by the Council avoiding a conflict with the Ministry. 


162 . The basic principle of all the reebmmendations was to 
modify the direction of Indian policy by Britain by insuring 
that m all matte^ whether legislative or administrative the 
view of the non-offieial majority of the Assembly should receive 
weight and that it should be ordinarily decisive of the question 
If concurred in by the Government of India. Accordingly Sec- 
uon 19a of the Government of India empowered the Secretary of 
State m Council to regulate and restrict the exercise of the 
powers of superintendence, direction and control . . . , in 

fn appear necessary to or expedient in order 

1919 T? purpose of the Goverment of India Act, 

Committee recommended the abolition of the 
India Council and the constitution of an Advisory Committee in 
its place, of which not less than one-third of the members should 
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be selected out of a panel elected by the non-o£6cial members ot 
the Assembly.^ They, however, added, that As the focus of 
the Government of India’s x^esponsibility shifted from the Sec- 
retary of State to the Legislative Assembly the need for the cor- 
porate control of the Secretary of State in Council would 
lapse.”- The Committee thought that in the transitional period 

it w’^ould be advantageous if occasion W’^ere now and then taken 
to appoint an Indian to one of the posts which stand as inter- 
mediary between the Secretary of State and the Heads of De- 
partments The late Mr. B. N. Basu, then a member of the 
India Council, and a member of the Crewe Committee wrote a 
minute in which, while approving of the recommendation of the 
committee for abolition of the India Council, he opposed the 
creation of an Advisory Committee He w^as of opinion that in 
order to give Indians a responsible parjt in the higher control 
of the India Office, it should be definitely laid down that there 
should always be an additional Indian permanent Under-Secre- 
tary of State ; ordinarily, he should not be an Indian Official ‘ 

163. It IS needless to add that so far as we are aware 
none of these recommendations were eventually carried out 
The Secretary of State never relaxed his control as provided 
in Section 19a of the Act ; no Indian Under-Secretary was 
ever appointed. It is true that the late Lord Sinha held this 
office for a short while, but his appointment was made to enable 
him to pilot the Reforms Bill through the House of Lords, 
and not out of any desire to give him control of the India Office. 
The experience of those of us who have served in the Legislative 
Assembly from its very inception has been that the generous 
though cautious policy underlying the recommendations of 
the Crewe Committee have, so far as we are aware, remained 
a dead letter ; and that in spite of the insistent and repeated 
demand of the Assembly that the Secretary of State should 
relax his control on the Government of India, by framing rules 
under the Act, no rules have been framed and there was no 
evidence of any relaxation of his control The Assembly has 
thus had some justification in denouncing the narrow and 
niggardly spirit in which the Act was being interpreted in 
practice. The Act had admittedly the short life of ten years, 
during 'which it contained sufficient materials for self-expansion. 
But none of its provisions were called into requisition, though 
the Assembly had been clamouring almost from the day of its 
inception for the fulfilment of the pledges made by the declara- 
tion of 1917 and the recommendations of constituted authorities 
thereupon. The reasons for this retrogression from the spirit 
of the Reforms has been made abundantly clear to us from the 
examination of responsible officials of the India Office and its 
civil and military experts. As we have been informed in private 
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l)y those who have come into close contact with them, the 
entire atmosphere of the India Office is anti-Indiap,. But 
whether it is so or not, we are strongly of the opinion that 
there can be no hope for the success of any reforms in India 
so long as the centre of gravity is not materially shifted from 
‘Whitehall to India. 

164. And we, therefore, think that the only course our Ourreoom- 
Committee could take, is that recommended by it ; namely ; — mendations. 

(1) that the revenues of India must no longer vest in 
the Secretary of State, but should vest in the Governor 
General of India ,• 

(2) that the powei's of the Secretary of State be 
limited within the sphere of the reserved department 
and that they should be defined ; 

(.3) that the India Council be abolished ; 

(4) that so long as there is any subject held as reserved 
in the Government of India, the Secretary of State should 
be assisted by two non-official Indian Under-Secretaries 
drawn from public life of the country ; and that a place 
should be found for one in Parliament ; 

(5) that India should, indeed, be directly represented 
in Parliament, if the latter is still further to retain any 
measure of control over the affairs of India. 

II. 

The India OouNoiii. 

166 The Council of India is a relic of the old Court of 
Directors of the Bast India Company, and came into being 
on the transfer of the territorial possessions in India to the 
Crown by the enactment of the Government of India Act of 
1858, which provided for the appointment of fifteen members, 
eight appointed by the Crown and seven elected, in the first 
instance by the Court of Directors, and subsequently by the 
Council itself. By the Act of 1869 their appointment WM 
entrusted to the Secretary of State. By an Act of 1889 their ^ 
number was reduced to ten. In 1907 two Indians were for 
the first time appointed to the Council. Another Indian was OonndL 
appointed later on, with the result that seven Europeans and 
three Indians now form the Council. Wc are informed that 
some important rules of business as framed in 1859 remain in 
force up to date with the result that though the oonstitutioh . 
of the Indian Government has undergone considerable modifi- 
cation the Council rules of business remain. But this is of 
little moment since the Council has little power except where 
its vote is statutorily requiredj and oven in those cases its 
consent is ordinarily given without much discussion. Its 
meetings are said to last only a few seconds— not minutes. 
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166. The Montagu Report does not deal with the India 
Council as such. Tn Chapter IX a Section deals with the India 
Office^ 111 the course of which recommendations are made for 
modifications in the Secretary of State’s power of super- 
vision, direction and control to the extent the subjects are 
transferred to the Ministers. As our proposals involve the 
transfer of all subjects in the provinces and the transfer of 
most ill the Central Government, it follows that the Secretary 
of State’s control will to that extent abate, and as our pro- 
posal makes the Government of India financially independent 
of the Secretary of State there is no longer any necessity for 
the continuance of the India Council This is admitted in a 
weighty memorandum in which the following sentences occur : 

so long as the Government of India and local Governments 
were not dependent on the co-operation of a legislature 
predominantly elective, there were obvious reasons why the 
control of the Secretary of Slate over the one, and 
the control of the Government of India over the 
other should be fully maintained ; because m such circum- 
stances both the Government of India and the local Govern- 
ments alike were simply the agents to the will of the British 
electorate as represented in Parliament. But when with the 
Montagu-Ohelmsf ord Report the local Governments and the Gov- 
ernment of India became m varying degrees partially amenable 
to elective legislatures in India, it followed inevitably that the 
control of the Government of India in the case of the one, and 
that of the Secretary of State and Parliament in the case of 
the other, should be modified in so far as was necessary to 
allow the new principle of amenability to Indian legislature 
free play.” 

167. The position of tlie India Council is at present stated to 
be as follows. The Secretary of State is statutorily given the 
amplest power of supervision, direction and control over the 
Government of India. This control he may exercise indc- 
pentlently of his Council, or with the concurrence o£ the majo- 
rity of his Council in the few cases mentioned in Section 21, 
Section 28 (IJ, Section 29 (1) and Section 96 (B) of the Gov- 
ernment of India Act. Where such concurrence is not legally re- 
quired, the Secretary of State, even though acting as Secretary of 
State in Council, has the authority to over-rule Ms Council (S. 9 
(1) ). Under Section 6 (1) the powers of the Secretary of 
State in Council must be exercised at meetings of the Council. 
But we were told that in practice the Secretary of State 
decides what business (other than business to which the con- 
currence of a majority is required) will come before the 
Council. As the only questions on which the concurrence of 
thfe Council is a pre-requisite are those affecting the revenues 
of India and contracts, it follows that the Council cannot 
exercise any decisive voice in the domain of general admiuis- 
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tration. The Council is a purely nominated body, and in the 
exercise of its function it is i*esponsible to nobody, neither 
to the British Parliament nor to the Indian Legislature. “ It 
is obvious, and may be readily admitted, that a system under 
which a nominated body like the Council of India is armed 
with statutory powers which it may exercise in a way that 
may conflict with the wishes of Ilis Majesty’s Government is 
something of a constitutional anomaly.” The Crewe Com- 
mittee which examined this point wrote : “ The Secretary 
of State, as distinct from the Seeretary-of-State in Council, is 
generally responsible as a Minister for the co-ordination of 
Indian and Imperial policy. The Council are by law in a 
position to obstruct his policy, or indeed the policy of His 
Majesty’s Government by interposing their financial veto if 
Indian revenues are affected. But in practice they have 
acknowledged the supremacy of the Indian Executive by 
accepting proposals communicated to them as decisions of 
the Ministry, in so far as those proposals raise issues on which 
they are legally competent to decide.” 

168. As to this it is said that the arrangement has proved 
workable in practice because both parties to it have exercised 
reasonable forbearance But as against this it has been stated 
that the forbearance exercised by the Council has been in the 
direction stated by Lord Crewe’s Committee. We were told 
that the meetings of the Council are purely formal and its 
business is usually disposed of in a few seconds (not even a 
minute). 

169. It is true that there are several Committees ; but we 
were told that since the majority of members in each Com- 
mittee are Europeans, and neither the Secretary of State nor 
the Under-Secretary is present, and the decisions merely re- 
cord that a matter was decided by a majority, it follows that 
the Indian point of view can never be pressed or adequately 
defended. 

170. It is admitted on all hands that the constitution of the 
Indian Council is an anomaly, and its function only limited 
to safeguarding the revenues of India. Lord Crewe’s Com- 
mittee thought, and the evidence before us proves it, that it 
is not able even to do this in view of that very anomaly and 
the forces against which it may have to contend oven if it 
dared to resist ihoni. Apart, however, from its past record, 
we liave already stated that as we have recommended the 
vesting of the revenues of India in the Government of India, 
there is no longer any necessity to retain a body in England 
whose primary function was to conserve those revenues. 
Indeed, we would commend this course in view of the present 
defects of the system. Even apart from the Council the 
India OfSee check, meticulous, though redundant, as it is, 
would have to be greatly I’elaxed except in the reserved field. 
On this point we have in mind the evidence of an expert 
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witness who said : — 

“ I believe the system works with so much friction as 
to be, in many cases, thorong'hly bad in its results 
Perhaps it is the detailed control of the expenditure which 
jumps to the eyes.'' 

171 The question of the military expenditure which bulks 
so largely in the Indian Budget, has been the subject of 
anxious solicitude on the part of the Assembly, and it is now 
admitted that though the Indian Government have protested 
against the inequity of the capitation charges, the question 
has remained undecided for twenty odd years, and meanwhile, 
the Indian revenues continue to be mulcted to the tune of 
about two million pounds every year It is said that the 
matter cannot be solved because there is no satisfactory means 
of solving it so long as the British Treasury can exact the pay- 
ment and the Secretary of State, in whom are vested the 
revenues of India, cannot resist it. That this is a serious 
drain on the revenues of India is undoubted ; but how is 
India to escape the payment for which she is not liable ? 
“We were told that members of the India Council have 
avoided a conflict with the British Treasury by entering 
into a reasonable compi'omiso with it. But this is an instance 
in which there is still no compromise m sight, and, meanwhile, 
India has to pay the piper though Great Britain calls the 
tune. A high financial authority who was examined on the 
subject had to admit the jmstioe of the Indian claim. 

172. But this is only one of the conundrums of the situa- 
tion. There is one principle when England deals with her 
colonies, another when she has to deal with India. And 
Indians will never feel satisfied until they are given a decisive 
voice in the solution of Empire problems in which the interests 
of the British and the Indian taxpayers are at variance. A 
high official in the India Office has given us his views on the 
future relations of the Government of India vis-d-vi^ the 
Provincial Government on the one hand and the Secretary 
of State on the other, though we cannot endorse his conclu- 
sions which imply reversion to the old system of centralised 
bureaucracy relieved of the control in practice of the Secretary 
of State and independent of the Legislature by a reconstitution 
of the Assembly. He is of the opinion that the present position 
of the Government of India sensitive to the views of the 
Assembly on the one hand and amenable to the control of the 
Secretary of State and Parliament on the other hand is 
'anomalous. It cannot in practice look both ways at once. 
It is very desirable to get rid of the present dualism (which 
lias been largely created by the policy of the Gov- 
ernment of India and is fundamentally false) between 
a weak Government of India phs the Indian Legisla- 
ture, whose servant it is said to have become on the 
one Imnd, and the Secretary of State on the other, 
a dualism which is bound sooner or later to lead to direct com 
fliot between the British and the Indian Legislature — ^the most 
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dangerous conflict possible. A written constitution cannot take 
account of divided loyalty, and a divided loyalty will not work 
in practice. Tliese are not our words, but they exactly convey 
our own sentiments, and we feel that after the experience of the 
last decade under the reforms, the Government of India should 
no longer be left between the Seylla of the Assembly and the 
Charyhdis of the India Office. It is admitted on all hands, and 
it was so admitted, that the present members of the India 
Council are in excess of what is required for the work. With the 
further transference of iiower from Wliitehall to India the Council 
itself must vanish and its place must be taken up by someone 
more suited to the task of guiding the conscience of the Secretary 
of State in the limited sp<here within which he will still be 
entitled tOf exercise his authority. 

173. As has been well said : “ It is for consideration whether Abolition 
the shadow of the extinct Company should still be east over the ®“88®**®*^* 
administration of India. The Council performed invaluable 

work in days when the constitution and the prevalent conception 
of administration required the India Office to do over again the 
work already done in India. Those days are gone, and with 
them the necessity of a body with the functions ass%ned to it in 
Section 5 of the Act.” 

174. There remain questions in which His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the Government of India are at variance. It is sug- 
gested that such questions should be left to the decision of an 
arbitral body to be set up by the statute. The suggestion is well 
worthy of further examination, but we have not been able to 
examine it in our committee with the sufficiency of detail to 
enable us to embody it as one of our recommendations. But we 
are_ quite alive to the seriousness of the issue raised ; and its very 
seriousness has made us pause before proceeding to a decision 
for lack of fuller details as to how such questions are 
determined if and when they arise, as undoubtedly they must 
have arisen in the past, between His Majesty’s Government and 
the other Dominions. We are aware of individual cases so 
referred to and decided, but we are not aware of any constitution 
in which a standing body is brought intoi being for the adjudica- 
tion of all future disputes. 

175. Finally then, we have no hesitation in recommending 
the abolition of the India Council as an anachronism and as one 
which has outlived its usefulness, whatever usefulness it may have 
had in the past. If we had felt the necessity of continuing it 
we would have recommended its reconstruction. But witli the 
financial and general control of the Secretary of State noiv 
restricted to the much narrower field of defence, and political 
relations, there is no longer any necessity for a Council similar 
to that which remains attached to the India Ofiloe. At the same 
time we recognise that the office of the Secretary of State may at 
times be held, indeed is usually held, by one who haa not hi^ 
first’ hand knowledge of Indian conditions, and evm if lie 
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he woxild still require someone to refresh his memory and present 
to him the Indian vieu'point. Consequently, we recommend that 
means should be found to appoint two Indian Under-Secretaries, 
one of whom might sit in the Chamber in which he might find a 
place without having to face the vortex of a contested election 
And so long as the Indian constitution falls short of that accorded 
to the Dominions the committee would commend its resolution 
for the representation of India in the British Parliament The 
proposal, though novel, is not unsupported by the precedent of 
France and Portugal to the Parliaments of which representa- 
tives of their Indian possessions are elected alongside of those 
who represent the home constituencies. 

III. 

The High Commissioner’s Powers 

176. We have had the advantage of examining Ihe High 
Commissioner for India, and we felt impressed by several points 
raised by him upon which tlie other evidence taken by us had 
left us in doubt. We would recommend that his agency .should in 
future be employed for the recruitment of British officials in 
all the transferred field, 'and, generally speaking, his duties 
should henceforth approximate more closely to those discharged 
by the Colonial High Commissioners. In regard to Indian loans 
his agency would both ensure economy and expeditiousness. A 
high authority on Indian finance speaking of the present system 
regards it as not only unauthorised but also both cumbrous and 
dilatory and not at all times conducive to the interest of India. 

177. Then in the field of recruitment from England there is 
no reason why the services of the High Commissioner should 
not be more largely availed of, that all recruitment should not, 
as a rule, be through hi.s agency. As we visualise the future of 
the British services in India we think that if India is left free 
to herself she will draw largely upon England for her superior 
Police Service, because Indians appreciate the superior organising 
capacity and power of maintaining discipline in that service, and 
their co-operation may, in the initial stages, be necessary for 
political reasons as well. As regards the recruitment of officers 
for the discharge of the duties now entrusted to the Civil Service, 
India is well able to man her own Judicial Service, but outside 
that service it may stiU. be necessary to employ wholetime British 
officers whose qualifying test should include their sympathy with 
the new constitution. The old Service with its old tradition has 
ceased to be of any real value to India, as these men would have to 
work as partners and not as masters of the ministers, and their 
reciTOtment must be entrusted to an agency amenable to the 
Indian Parliament. It has been said that it would be difficult 
to find men to serve India under her altered constitution, and 
tlmt tmless the conditions of recruitment are those of the present 
.Civil Service and the security offered that of the Secretary of 
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State, men ol‘ the right type would not be forthcoming to hazard 
their future. We know that the High Commissioner who has 
been recruiting for some listed all-India posts, experiences no 
difficulty of the nature apprehended. Of course, India will 
cease to possess the same glamour which it does to the 
young Englishmen to-day, but we hope that it would add 
to the good of both countries that the Gifil Servant 
of the future should not regard his employment in the 
Indian Civil Service as more attractive than in the Home 
or Colonial Civil Service. It may be that with the 
vision glorious of the Governorship of a province gone, and 
social amenities diminished, the Englishman may lack the 
incentive now offered to him. But India’s progress cannot 
be arrested nor her condition continue to remain adapted to any 
class of her servants, who must be prepared to adapt them- 
selves to their altered environment. If this calls for a higher 
scale of pay India will not grudge it, but what she does grudge 
is the recruitment of a band of men who will strive to perpetuate 
an obsolete system and it may be quite unconsciously, under- 
mine the new order with which they as a class never had any 
traditional sympathy. 

178. The other agency work which we recommend for transfer Other 
to the High Commissioner is the payment of leave and pension 
allowances to the military officers. The High Commissioner 
shonlrl bo used as a liaison officer in the same way as the 
Dominion High Commissioners are used in respect of inter- 
national organisations and the Government of India should use 
him as a channel of communication with them. This arrange- 
ment will be conducive to some economy in the reduction of the 
India Office establishment and bring India more on a line with 
the other self-governing dominions of His Majesty. 


IV. 


The Public Sbbviobs. 

179. Some members of the Indian Civil Service who have BMkg re- 
occupied some of the highest positions open to members of that ®*®'**®’ 
Service have addressed us a memorandum on the main questions 
on the solution of which we are engaged. They say : '‘We 
accept the policy proclaimed in 1917, but we are anxious that 
the risks attendant on particular measures — ^risks which m^, 
we think, manifest themselves with surprising swiftness and on 
a widespread scale — should be fully appreciated before su»h 
measures are taken.” “We have stated our views of these ri^ 
with deliberated moderation from a desire to avoid giving offence 
to those who are anxious to see a marked advance. But we feel 
that the risks arc very serious, and the difficulties of retracing 
any mistaken step forward are very great,” 
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180 The j’isks they »*efer to are inherem in the transLer of any 
subject in the Provinces or in the Government of India ; for they 
truly observe : Following the decision taken in connection 

with the Lee Commission the transfer of a subject must mean 
the cessation of recruitment of any All India Service dealing 
with it. This is only logical, ministers must choose and have 
control over their own agents.^’ As for the continuance oC the 
British jServices they repeat what had been made very clear in 
the memorandum of the Indian Civil Service Association whose 
members have repeated by word of mouth what their leader has 
committed to writing that all the tradition of that service were 
bureacratic. The three distinguished authors of the Memo- 
randum lay emphasis on the.same characteristics of their Bervice 
in the following words : In some instances provincial legis- 

latures have manifested an attitude of hostility to the British 
Services ,* and probably m all cases, transfer has brought about 
changes in policy and in the character and methods of 
administration with which the British Services with their 
different traditions and ideas cannot be properly in sympathy, 
pd with which they would in fact not to be associated.^’ This 
is -perfectly time, the British Services have made no *seerot of 
their want of sympathy to the reforms, and the choice lies 
between the reforms and the British Services, That was the 
alternative presented to Mr. Montagu and the BritivSh Parlia- 
ment in 1919. That objection still remains, and indeed it 
attains a greater strength with each step forward in the direction 
of responsibility. As the Madras Government points out : 

Eesponsible self-government, if it implies anything, implies 
that the province must be free to recruit its own servants as 
and where it likes. There can be no imposing upon it a body 
of men recruited under regulations, from sources and at rates of 
pay prescribed by some outside authority. One thing is 
therefore clear, responsibility of India is incompatible with 
the continuance of the British Services recruited and 
maintained upon their present basis. There can be no 
doubt that the members of the British Services have by 
tradition regarded themselves as members of a governing 
class. They have for a century before the reforms 
ruled India as benevolent despots formulating their own policy 
if any, and putting it into execution. 

181. As Mr, Montagu wrote : The changing times cannot, 
we know, be altogether agreeable to many men who have grown 
Tip in the older tradition which made them the protectors 
and governors of the people.’^ But time and the Civil Service 
Memorandum have alike disproved Mr, Montagu’s optimism 
as to its adaptability to a now changed order of things, ** We 
regard it,” he said, ‘‘ as a libel on the Indian Civil Service as a 
body to-day that they have resisted or will resist the policy 


1 Madras Goremmeat Memoraadma, p. 26. 
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aiinouuced last August. They have welcomed it because no one 
knew better than they how barlly a declaration of policy was 
needed ; and they will carry it out with determination just as 
they have always carried out the policy laid down for them.’'* 
But as is now only too apparent, that while the British 
Services have no objection to a mere declaration of policy 
they have the greatest of all objections to its c'cecAiiion ; for have 
not the three distinguished protagonists of that Service and their 
colleagues who have written and spoken on the subject made it 
abundantly clear that they were wholly out of sympathy with the 
transfer of power from tlie offi<*ials which is postulated in the 
Report ? 

182. The recommendation of l everal Provincial Governments 
in favour of provincial autonomy coupled with the recommenda- 
tion that the agency employed should continue to include the All 
India Services recruited and protected by the Secretary of State 
is refuted as inconsistent, for the three signatories to the haemo- 
randum made no secret of the fact, on the. contrary emphasised 
it, that the reforms cannot be worked by British Services ; and 
so long as they continue in service, to that extent they impair 
provincial autonomy. This is admitted in the. memorandum in 
which this conclusion is stated in identical terms ; We assume 
that to men already appointed by the Secretary of State, the 
protection of the Secretary of State, would still be extended 
and provincial autonomy to that extent impaired. ^ ’ This aspect 
of the question was entirely lost sight of in the Montagu Report 
in which it was assumed, now^^ shown to be erroneously, that 
the Civil Stuwice would be a valuable ally of the reforms, as if 
the victim wdio has to carry his own cross wotxld be enamoured 
of his burden. Tt lU'od scarcely be added that the policy which 
the Civil Service carried out was largely their own. That 
policy, or to be more accurate, its absence, was euphemistically 
described as a benevolent despotism. It was a nxle by one race 
over another, the rule of the conqueror and voe vicHs if the 
conquered resisted. It can hardly be described as a set policy. 
However, whatever may have been the hope aroused in the 
minds of those responsible for the reforms of 1919, the plain 
fact is now too clearly borne in upon us that the alternative 
before the British people is plain, they must choose between 
the rule of the people by the people, or their rule by the Civil 
Service. A democratic institution cannot be controlled by a 
bureaucratic service. The Civil Service Association and their 
protagonists have clearly admitted it, and even if they had not, 
that fact can no longer be obscured. 

183. It tvas this one reason which has united all responsible 
bodies in demanding that members of the Civil Service should 
never be appointed to govern a province, since it is not possible to 
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convert even by a roj^al warrant a siin-ch'ied bureaucrat into a 
democrat, and he who has been nurtured in the school of cen- 
tralised autocracy can never be trained to unlearn the lesson of his 
life and guide a popular government which only a man trained in 
the school of public hfe and imbued with parliamentary tradi- 
tions can be expected to do. ft may be that some of them may 
be found possessed of the qualities of constructive statesmanship 
which may shoot forth if they are not surrounded by a phalanx 
of bureaucrats to advise and guide, and if necessary, control 
them. That dyarchy has failed in a Province like Bengal is not 
relevant, as it is not claimed that granted a Parliamentary 
Governor otlier causes may not destroy the fabric ; but what is 
claimed is that other things being equal, a Governor drawn from 
the ranlt of the Civil Service ordinarily retards, whereas a 
Governor drawn from the public ordinarily assists, the growth of 
self-government. That in spite of these draw-backs the Pro- 
vinces have, as. a rule, evinced creditable results only proves that 
the people possess latent faculty for self-government which, given 
time and opportunity, would assuredly make the experiment of 
Home Rule as successful in India as it has been everywhere else. 

184. The members of the Civil Service contend that the 
British element possesses the innate quality of goveniment 
which the Indian element lacks, and that therefore “ no purely 
Indian staff will be regarded as possessing the same inherent 
quality of government." This is on the civil side, and it is the 
verdict of those who after holding some of the highest positions 
in India are now the members of the India Council and so shaiie 
^he policy of the Government of India. The same superiority 
complex on the miKtary side is emphasised by one who, after 
long and meritorious service in India is now deemed an expert 
authority on military questions He has permitted himself to 
say that he cannot fore.see a time when India w'ould have a 
Dominion Army of her own and be able to undertake its omi 
defence without the stiffening of the British Army, and until 
India is able to undertake its own defence without the stiffening 
of the British Army, :md until India is able to defend herse'lf 
her aspiration for self-government is an idle dream. But if these 
arguments be sound then the conclusion is, not that there should 
be no further reforms but that there should not have been any 
reforms at all. Since, according to these experts, India will never 
be able to defend herself, it follows that India can never hope for 
self-government. In this respect India does not stand alone, 
for it is even opined that if you take the 40th degree 
of latitude North of the Equator and go round the world, the 
people who live south of that line, not in the hilly climates, 
,jiot living in mountains, are very much more effeminate in war 
and not quite so brave as those who live in more temperate 
climates further north. 
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186. Then again a complaint is frequently made that the 
Indian temperament does not throw out under the modern con** choradjer. 
dilions of warfare the ‘quality of leadership. But when it is * 
pointed out that, until 1918, Indians were held ineligible even for 
the Kmg^s Commission, we are told that that is true, the reason 
being that they were so absolutely illiterate. But when one is 
asked why the literate classes were not drawn upon for officer- 
ing the Army we are told that in India when a man becomes 
literate he becomes effeminate. 

186. The position is tlien this — ^India being below 40 degrees 
Lititude it can never produce the requisite war material. It may 
turn out soldiers, brave and courageous within limits, but they 
must be led by British Officers. Indian Officers cannot lead 
them because the sepoy cannot be promoted to that rank as he is 
illiterate, and if he be made literate he would become effemmalc. 

And as this view is largely responsible for shaping the military 
policy of India, we are not surprised that it has been steadfastly 
reactionary. A great soldier may easily moralise upon the 
capacity of a people who have been disarmed for a century, and 
who have been in every way discouraged to undertake their 
military training ; and when the exigency of the Great War 
called for the exploitation of the man power of India, the Indian 
soldier not only distinguished himself, but showed his capacity 
for leadership in the most trying circumstances, as the official 
record of the war, summarised by another great soldier, entitled 

‘ The Indian Corps in France amply testifies. 

187. We hold that the only question we have to consider is not Objection 
the inherent incapacity of the Indian people to provide an efficient. 

Dominion army but other considerations to which we shall have 

to advert in another connection when we shall be dealing with 
the Army of India.^^ We have interposed this subject here for 
the purpose of showing the attitude of eminent military experts 
towards India, and how little Indians can expect from these so- 
called guardians of Indian interests. 

188. It may be that such view is current in a wider circle of 
British army mcn.^ If so, do they pause to consider that countries 

+ ^ Persia and Japan all lie within the effemin- 

ate belt, still Turkey has only recently exhibited unexampled 
prowess and unpspected capacity for organisation in her war 
^vith Greece ; while the Saracens have left traces of their conquor- 
ing march throughout Southern Europe, and Japan memor- 
able cormxct with the northern Colossus is one of the glorious pages 
in her history. Africa and Australia have both the misfortune 
to lie within so-called effeminate zone but their contribution 
War, their heroism and sacrifice, must have been 
lorgotton too soon by those who would condemn a given geo- 
gr aphica l area to perpetual lack of high martial qualities. It 

tSee Oh. V (yiL)l ' ^ 
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is true that clnnate has an enervating effect upon its denizens, 
aJid it may be that temperate climate develops physuj[ue 
and the capacity for endurance to a degree lacking in the 
inhabitants of a warmer climate, but modern mechanised 
warfare is scarcely a trial ot physical strength ; other qualities 
count and these cannot be said to vary with the lattiiiide 
of its people Even if it did, it has now very little to do 
with the question in hand. Even small nations like Bel- 
gium, Denmark and Switzerland are entitled to their freedom 
though their armies may not be sufficient to defend tholi* inde- 
pendence. That is the one great principle, one of the fourteen 
points of President Wilson to which the world stands comniitled, 
and England stands specially committed to India since it is her 
policy of wholesale disarmament which has added to the entascu- 
lation of its people. 

189. But these questions apart, even if these experts in thcii* 
rospecdive spheres are taken at their face value, it follows tJfai 
India can never hope to govern herself. If so, the pledge of self- 
government given in 1917 can never be made good, and if so 
wliy retain it on the statute book ? The cilivians declare that 
they accept the pledge but that they consider its fulfilment 
impossible ; while civilians like Lord Sydenham would go turtlier 
and [even abolish the Assembly because it is a danger to the 
peace of India. In the opinion of these gentlemen India must 
scctle down to a firm conviction that Providence has made it to 
be a Dependency of Britain and Dependency it must r(']nain. 
All the old arguments which confronted the reformers of a 
decade ago are once more trotted out in all their grim nakedness. 
But if these arguments be sound then the question is not that 
there should be a further reform but that the reform given 
must be rescinded, and it is the burden of the civilian's 
contention to which we must now apply our minds. 

190 . They contend that British servants arc necessary 
because of the congeries of communities in India and their mutuili 
antagonism, the illiteracy and ignorance of the masses who trust 
the British official who is detached from their communal conflicts 
and takes an impartial view and independent action at all times, 
and more so during the exuberance of communal tension 
which has grown under the reformed regimo, and more than 
ever calls for the presence of the British neutral to restore 
confidence in the ’British administration of justice Tlie 
creation of provincial autonomy would only transfer real 
power from the bureaucracy to an oligarchy, since the 
electorate is still notoriously unprepared for the business of 
controlling the legislature. It votes at present mainly according 
to religion or from personal reasons, and it has no grasp Of 
pubhc questions. Ministers and legislators not being controlled 
by an’ electorate with the intelligence and capacity required to 
exercise control, naturally feel little or no respect for the electors 
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and the converse proposition is equally true. The voter feels no 
particular respect for or an allegiance to the ministers whom he 
regards mainly as office-holders and not as agents chosen by him- 
self A government composed of ministers, without the support 
of European colleagues, secretaries, heads of departments and 
district agencies, vdll be essentially a committee of placemen, 
rooted neither in the proved vitality of the electoral system nor 
in the confidence of the people as a whole. It may a<' once 
be conceded that all these objections are sound so far as they 
go, but they are not new and existed and could have been and 
were indeed foreseen in 1917 when the pledge was given. 

191. A reference to the memoranda then published shows 
that every one of these objections was stated with eveu greater 
emphasis and all of them were marshalled against the 
inlroduction of any reforms in India. But Parliament not 
only made the famous Declaration of its policy but followed 
it up by enacting the lieforms Act two years later. The 
history of those reforms, during the last 10 years is now 
contained in a considered review of the several governments 
to which we have already referred in another place. We 
feel conviced that the objections though formidable at the 
inception of the reforms have since lost most of their piquancy 
and that with the further transfer of power the civic sense 
already brought into action will develop and grow ; and that in 
the realm of politics as in the other realms of human endeavour 
all misgivings can receive only one solution — solvitur amhulando. 

192. The Civil Service Memorandum states that the “ Ilindu- 
Moslem Feud,” which runs through most of India has hitherto 
made it necessary to put the present electoral rolls on a religious 
basis. Communal electorates are clearly a violation of a really 
doraoci’atic system ; and in themselves they are a denial of real 
“ provincial autonomy,” because the proportions of parties in 
the legislature are fixed by external authority. The prescription 
of definite proportions between religious parties in local bodies 
and universities, and sometimes even in public services is a 
further denial of the basis of true democratic faith. But even 
more serious' in practice are the effects on the administration, 
communal feeling prevents the formation of truly political par- 
ties (except on a religious basis, which is the worst basis .of all). 
It prevents cohesion amongst ministers and it impedes confi- 
dence between a minister and his departmental and service 
staffs, and in times of stress it will paralyse a purely Indian 
pxeeittivc. 

103. As to this, while we feel constrain^ to acknowledge the 
evil effects of training public life with religious bias, wo cannot 
forget that communal representation both in the public bodies 
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and the public services is a legacy left to the Reformed India 
from pre-reform days, and while the authors of the Montagu 
Report had severely deprecated its perpetuation they were faced 
with hard facts. But these facts have only tended to aggravate 
the evil and intensify the tension and degrade public service, 
creating a festering sore in the body politic which if suffered 
to continue any longer would bring about its collapse and dis- 
integration. To this extent we are in entire agreement with the 
memorialists and we have recommended a course which we trust 
w'lll result in the creation and growth of a truly national spirit 
w’ithout all talk of a national ideal and a national government 
is but a tinkling cymbal. 

194. The crucial difference between ourselves and the civilian 
protagonists is stated by the latter in answer to a question by 
one of us that if we accepted the civilians’ claim for the reten- 
tion of the British element with its past tradition we should be 
perjjetuating a bureaucracy to which we were told : You 

cannot govern without a bureaucracy and the Indian masses 
desire the extension of the British element in that bureau- 
cracy.” This is an old cry and one which was raised at the 
lime of the first reforms But there is no evidence to show that 
the masses desire the retention of the British element and when 
the civilian representatives were pressed they had to admit that 
the Legislatures are against them but it was said that the de- 
pressed classes favoured them. We have on’ our committee their 
representative and we are assured that what the depressed 
classes want is honest, clean administration but equally an 
administration that is sympathetic and progressive and makes it 
its primary concern to uplift their social and economic condi- 
tion. The bnreancracy has ruled India for a century and a 
half ; and when we deplore the appalling illiteracy of the 
masses, their ignorance, misery and life spent in squalor ,and 
dirt, the condition of their women and children, 
the appalling mortality amongst them and the efforts made by 
the reformed governments we can only regret that undei* the 
avowed policy of the bureaucracy of laisser faire the state of 
the country has made slower progress than might have been 
possible and the future government will have to make up a 
greai deal of leeway which a more vigorous policy would have 
ayoided* 

105. 'it is stated that men not recruited to a service 
will not possess the espHt de coTps or observe the traditions of 
the service and might not resist the temptation and uphold 
the high standard of integrity and efficiency laid down 
for them by the members of an organised service. We have no 
doubt that these fears are not wholly groundless, but as a set 
off we cannot overlook the fact that officials of the future would 
have something far more exacting than the mere tr^ition of 
their service and their own consciences for their guides, for 
t];iey will have tg wort before the gaze of the public; and we may 
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be sure that the Ministers and the Legislatures combined ■will 
prove a stronger corrective than a mere tradition ; and as for 
the esprii de corps if it means anything more than cordial co- 
operation with other members of the service, it is a frailty and 
not a virtue which has contributed to the unpopularity of the 
services, since it is to that feeling amongst his comrades that 
a slack and inefficient officer in the last resort appeals for his 
escape from the consequence to which he would otherwise be ex- 
posed We are not sure in what measure the civilian’s un- 
popularity in the judicial service in India is due to his lack of 
application and ignorance of the Indian law and want of 
familiarity of the customs, habits and usages of the people, and 
in "what measure to his feeling of esprit de corps which inclines 
him to uphold the decisions of the man on the spot Members 
of the Civil Service Association earnestly plead for the retention 
(even expansion) of the British element in the security services 
in Avhich they would include the Indian Medical Service. We 
agree with the Lee Commission that the Medical Service should 
be immediately provincialized and w.e are wholly opposed to 
the retention of the judicial quota of the Indian Civil Service, 
We think that the civilian is still required in the executive 
branch but to what extent, must be left for the decision of the 
provinces' concerned ; we have already dealt with the Police. 

196. Ha-ving disposed of all the objections, both against the 
Indianization of the services and their provineialization, we have 
very little to add in support of our constructive proposals which 
follow the line of recommendations made by two Royal Com- 
missions presided over by liord Islington and Lord Lee, which 
have dealt with their Indianization and provineialization respec- 
tively. Referring to Indianization the Lee Commission said : — 
“ We do not propose to argue the case for Indianization 
de novo. The question was among those remitted for con- 
sideration to the Islington Commission, and the various 
relevant considerations were fully discussed in that Re- 
port.”’ 

That Report was signed two years before the Declaration of 
August, 1917, which, as the Lee Commission observe ‘ * had 
entirely changed the constitutional outlook.” “ In the days of 
the Islington Commission the question was how many Indians 
should bo admitted into the Public Services ? ” It has now 
become “ what is the minimum number of Englishmen which 
must still be recruited ? This disposes of aU arguments 
against Indianization. There remains the second question of 
provineialization on which the Lee Commisdon have made a con- 
sidered pronouncement which we accept. It is not, tWefore, 
necessary for us to cover the same ground over again and re- 
argue a case which the two pre-vious Commissions have settled 
for us. We have, therefore, no hesitation in recommending that 

1 Report, $ 82 p. 17. S Pb. ^ Zi. 
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the Pro'vinees to which we are transferring full autonomy should 
be left entirely free to recruit their own services, and that it is 
for them to decide whether they need Europeans for any service, 
or for any post and to make their own arrangements accordinsr- 

ly- 

197. We do not know how far the attitude of the Civil 
Service generally towards the Reforms is voiced by a dis- 
tinguished member of that Service who headed a deputation of 
the Retired Service Association, and was good enough to educate 
us in the views of his service which the deputation assured us 
were held by the members of his service generally. As this 
evidence was given in camera we cannot refer to it in our 
Report. But what we are free to do is to refer to his recently 
published work styled the Dilemma of India in wuich he con- 
demns the announcement of 1917 as the outcome of ignorant 
idealism,! the .suhsequent reforms which followed it as to tower 
built before its authors had counted the cost, and which is now 
proving to be a second Tower of Babel To him and to those 
who think with him the term “responsible government ” as 
applied to India is “ a complete fraud and sham ” because India 
has no single nation, or a group of nations, lo assume the 
responsibility of governing themselves. lie ojiposes Indiaiuza- 
tion of the Services and opines that the Indian charaeler lacks 
the moral fibre or driving power which has made the British 
services in India so eflScient and pure. To him the Indianiza- 
tion of the services, even to the extent recommended by the Lee 
Commission, of which he was a member, and to their recom- 
mendations a consenting parly, was a mistake. “ You may 
instil Western doctrines in to the minds of these oriental people; 
thej may alter their form of speech, but they do not alter their 
actions and reactions. Character, he says, does not change in 
five years. He is a firm and uncompromising apostle of firm 
rule by the Briti.sh. All he wants, all he cares for, all that matters 
to him is honesty and efficiency. To him good government is 
a far better substitute for self-government for India.* “The 
people in India hate changes, they are not groaning, they are 
prospering. Why should they wish to embark on so dangerous 
an experiment which may place them under the iron hoel of 
some oppressor almost as alien as the British ? 

198. lie then suggests a scheme of the so-called reforms which 
he_ seriously thinto wffl fi^ both in the letter and in 
spirit the a^urances given in Queen Victoria’s Proclamaliou 
and the Preamble of the Reforms Act. Ho would create an 
Tndo-British partnership in which the composition of thb Coun- 
cil wiU be so jerrimandered as to be absolutely impotent. Eor in- 
stance, he gives an imaginary composition of a Provincial Coimeil 
in which out of, say. 100 members, 65 will bo elected, dividing 
them between 80 for land, 10 for commerce and 20 for the profofi- 
sions, subdividing them again between H indus and Mtihammedans 

1 pp. no, 171. 2 p. 77. 8p. sets. Vp. 2^ 
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in the case of the land, between Indians and Europeans in tlie 
case of Commerce, while the professional intelligensia beliig 
enlightened should require no communal electorates 01* 
the Executive, half shall be British and the other half Indians, 
over which and above them all there would remain the ever 
abiding power of supervision, direction and control of the 
Central Government. He knows that his scheme would bo 
denounced as going back to tlie Morley-Minto scheme, so fie iw 
content to deny it, adding that it is merely ihe change of route.- 
As for the Central Government he would stiffen it by the same' 
process, reconstituting the As>semb]y of 120 composed of 25 
officials, 25 official nominees and 89 added by indirect elections ; 
in* addition to which he would constitute a Darbar of 
elder statesmen of nominated men who will act as tlie revising 
chamber. The situation in India is approaching a crisis ' . 
he adds So it is, but his scheme would precipitate it. A 
final appeal addressed to the Statutory Commission in the 
interest of the masses of India of which the writer con- 
siders himself the accredited spokesman, makes a passionate 
appeal for great firmness and pleads ‘‘ for the mainten- 
ance of our Xkitish Services in full security 

199. We would have hardly paused to reply to so sweeping 
a diatribe against India and the Indians, but human memories 
are short, and few may remember that the present agitation 
against further advance is merely a recrudescence of a similar 
propaganda which faced the pioneers of the new reform 
movement 10 years ago. A reference to the fugitive lit,eratur(‘ 
then printed shows, however, that, the protagonists of the 
present opposition have nothing better than a rechauffe of the 
old arguments to offer. Then, as now, we are treated to indi- 
vidiial views of Indians who decry all advance and tear that 
India is moving headlong to its political perdition by recasting 
its governmental machinery. Then, as now, a perfervid appeal 
is made in the name of the masses who are declared to be 
happy and contented with the rule of a foreign Bureaucracy, 
and all agitation for progress is ascribed to the machination 
and mischief of a set of lawyers and carpet-bag politicians 
who are anxious to feather their own nests by disturbing the 
Pax Britanmca which the British Civil Service has established. 
But unfortunately for their apologists the masses of India are 
now far more aggressive than the despised intelligensia, and 
during our long tour in the country when the masses were 
given special facilities to send up their representatives, there 
was not a single individual that Ave can remember who un- 
folded to us his desire to go back on the reforms, or to ai*rest 
their forward march. On the other hand, wherever we went, 
we heard complaints of their inadequacy, and the ever-ringing 
cries for Swaraj. In the face of this evidence we cannot admit 
the writer’s ipse dixit of what India wants and what will satisfy 
India for we know that the facts are far otherwise. 

ipp. 812, 313. 2P. 315. 8P. 335. 
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That the writer is perfectly entiteld to plead for and protect 
the interest of his own service is perfectly natural ; and we 
have given due weight to his representation, and in making 
our recommendations we have not forgotten to safeguard the 
interests of all its present incumbents who might be affected 
by the possibility of further reforms. 

200. It is true that with each stage towards responsibility 
both the number and influence of the Civil Service must 
diminish, and the greater the success of the, reforms the 
greater must be the pace of its elimination as a privileged ser- 
vice. Members of the Service know it too well, and stiU we 
have not met one of their number in active service who has 
echoed such reactionary views. On the, other hand, they have, 
as a rule, recommended the grant of provincial autonomy with 
or without the reservation of law and order. We must, there- 
fore, in fairness to the distinguished service, of which Sir 
Eeginald Craddock is himself a retired member, add that it 
would be wrong and misleading if an impression got abroad 
that the views expressed in the Dilemma of India are generally 
held by a considerable section of civil servants, and even those 
who may share his views cannot help realizing that we are 
not writing upon a clean slate, and that it is now too late to 
set back the hands of the clock, and that the only counsel we 
can give to those who, like the writer, suffer from a dilemma 
is in a refrain suggested to us by one 'of our colleagues : — 

If we go forward, we die, 

' If we go backward, we die, 

Better go forward — and die ! 

201. We have hitherto confined our remarks to the objections 
of the services and their claim for continuance ; but it does not 
exhaust the subject or the limit of our inquiry. Five years back 
when the Lee Commission drew up their Report, they found 
abundant evidence to show that while the Services were per- 
fectly satisfied with their treatment by ministers, the ministers 
felt that they could not discharge their obligations to the Legis- 
lative Councils or to the country without being given direct 
control over their own agents. They claimed to be set free 
to appoint their own agents on their own terms. We have 
heard less on this subject in the course of our own inquiry, 
because everybody concerned had assumed that the Lee Com- 
mission had already said the last word on the subject. But it 
was a common complaint then, which has gained momentum 
with the passage of time, that all the, highly paid services need 
to be reorganized. Both in the Central Legislature and in the 
Local Councils resolutions have been passed for the abolition 
of several highly paid posts such as those of Divisional Com- 
missionerships, expenditure upon which runs into several mil- 
lion sterling annually. These recommendations received a 
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striking support from the several Retrenchment Committees 
in which the services were adequately represented and over 
many of which high service men presided. Several local gov- 
ernments have explained their inability to give effect to these 
counsels of economy on the ground that the posts were created 
and can only be abolished by the Secretary of State. That a 
large body of officers at one time necessary to formulate a policy 
and exercise a general control has become unnecessary, and 
delays, if it does not hamper, the speedy transaction of public 
business is now apparent, and it is only fair that the Provinces 
who have to pay for their services must be free to decide in 
what measure and to what extent they require their services. 
This aspect of the question is too obvious to be overlooked ; 
but it is overlooked in a general discussion on efficiency, which 
must never be permitted to give the go-by to an equally import- 
ant consideration of economy. Then again, we are too apt to 
forget that a thing good at one time is not necessarily good for 
all time ; and whatever may be the merits of the British Ser- 
vices, and they are undeniable, they undoubtedly suited a skel- 
ton constitution in which mobility and general knowledge were 
all that were required to the conditions then existing. But 
the days of Admirable Crichtons are passed — ^wc now live 
in an age of specialization and our services must be specialized 
to suit the altered outlook of the age. That the British officers 
still clinging to old traditions and the old method of govern- 
ment are experiencing great difficulties in discharging their 
duties before the censorious eyes of the Legislatures is acknow- 
ledged by their own spokesmen. And it has, therefore, really 
become a question whether the growing friction which must 
chagrin these honourable men should not be removed by giving 
the Provinces the option to which in all conscience they are 
entitled. 

202. In coming to our conclusion our judgment has been 
naturally weighed by considerations other than the naked 
appeal to efficiency ; though we have not overlooked or subordi- 
nated that essential condition of all public services which is 
the bed-rock of good government. 

203. We will now conclude our observations with the follow- 
ing summary of our conclusions on this head : — 

(1) We consider that the two questions of Indianization 
and provincialization were sufficiently threshed out by two 
Royal Commissions ; and we abide by their decisions. 

(2) That following their recommendations we recom- 
mend that all Provincial Governments should be set free 
to recruit and control their own Public Services. 
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(3) That in making appointments thereto the prime 
factor of efficiency should not be sacrified to communal or 
class claims ; 

(4) But that otherwise, being in the nature of public 
patronage, the claims of all communities should be ade- 
quately considered, and so far as possible, met 

(5) That the present incumbents in the cadre of the All- 
India Services should continue their present rights and 
privileges as regards pay, control and pensions so long as 
they are entitled to continue in service. 

(6) But that otherwise all future recruitments whether 
Provincial or on the basis of the All-India Services, to ihe 
extent necessary or desirable, should be left to be made by 
the Governments of India or the Provincial Governments 
in the enjoyment of full provincial autonomy. 

(7) That the business of such recruitment should, as far 
as possible, be entrusted to a Public Service Commission, a 
body the constitution of which must be left to the Govern- 
ments concerned. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE GOVERNMENT OP INDIA. 

I. 

The Legislative Assembly. 

204. The constitution of the Legislative Assembly under the 
Reforms Act closely follows the recommendations made in the 
Montagu Report. The Assembly and the Council of Stale are 
the natural successors of the old Imperial Legislative Council 
in which the official element had a preponderating majority 
■comprising, as it did, of 60 members, of which only 27 were 
returned by a method of indirect elections made by delegates 
■of local bodies. The Montagu Report advocated a distinct 
departure from the beaten track of mere consultative bodies, 
which guided but could neither materially influence or control 
the policy of the nomination. This fact is recognised — for the 
authors of the Report say : “ It is no longer sufficient _ to 
administer India, it is necessary also to satisfy the political 
aspirations ; and because we were all too slow in taking cognizance 
of the changes that were occurring, the task is all the heavier 
because there is lee-way to make up.”^ 

In the opinion of the Indians that lee-way was never in fact 
made up and it had gone on widening, with the result that we 
have to make up for the past and provide against the future 
breakdown of the entire system. 

206. However, as it, was, the Montagu Report postulated the 
continuance of bureaucracy in the Central Government, slightly 
relieving it by making it more responsive to the voice of the 
Legislative Assembly. This they proposed to do — 

(a) By providing that the Secretary of State should act 
“not merely in accordance with British views but with 
regard also to fhe expressed views of those who represent 
constituencies in India. 

(b) By providing that the wi.shes of India should be further 
represented in the Cabinet of the Country.® This was to 
be assured by the appointment of more Indians lo the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council. '* 

(o) By securing that the majority of members of the 
Legislative Assembly .shall be elected.® 

206. But at the same time, in order to imsure the passage of 
Bills which the Government of India considered it essential for 
the discharge of their responsibility to Parliament, a second 
chamber was constituted with a clear official majority. As will 
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be presently seen, the proi^osal as to the majority was not, how- 
ever, concurred in hy the Joint Parliamentary Committee and in 
the result a second chamber with a small non-official majority 
was constituted. 

207. The experience of one of us who has sat in the Legisla- 
tive Assembly ever since its inception and of those ^yho have 
sat in it since, has convinced ns that the first two provisos have 
remained a dead letter. The action of the Secretary of State 
has not been visibly influenced by the decisions of the Assembly, 
while the substitution of three Indian members for the European 
members of the Viceroy’s Executive Council has not been 
invariably, and in later years, at all, made with the view that 
‘‘ the wishes of India should be further represented in the 
Cabinet of the country.” 

208. These appointments have rather been influenced by the 
rule of political expediency, with the result that a wider chasm 
has been created between the Viceroy’s Council and the Viceroy’s 
popular Assembly. Opinion in India is almost unaniiuous — 
an opinion which is largely voiced by the representatives of 
European Associations — ^that the Indian personnel of the 
Viceroy’s Council has not been drawn, as well as it 7night have 
been, from the elected representatives of the Indian Legislature. 
The invariable rule has been to recruit men from outside and 
not always from the ranks of public men. 

Even if this were the case, had they been more responsive 
though not responsible to tlie Legislative Assembly, the fact 
would have greatly increased the confidence which the Assembly 
members would feel in them — and confidence in nine jioints of 
polities. 

It might be said that our proposal would not obviate this ob- 
jection j since what we -propose to establish is a dyarchy in the 
Central Government which from all accounts stands condemned 
in the provinces where it was first tried. We can only say that 
though our proposal might at first be open to that objection, we 
find that even if it were formidable it wqjild be a case of 
Hobson’s choice — ^for we have no other alternative. But at the 
same time it would seem to us that there is a marked difPerenee 
between administration and control and while dyarchy presents 
all the objections stated against it, the same objections do not 
necessarily apply to the working of a department the fnn< 3 tions 
of which are different. 

209. As a matter of fact, the fact that bureaucratic control with 
joint responsibility in the Central Government has so long held 
the field, makes us feel that it may not be so difficult to remove 
bureaucracy, transferring the ultimate control from the British 
to^ the Indian Parliament which would more closely guide the 
ministers in the formulation and execution of their policy. No 
other course is possible. ^ We have granted a full measure of 
responsibility to the provinces and with Mr. Montagu we can- 
not think that States on the way to responsible Government 
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which have imbibed a large element of responsibility into their 
constitution, can be controlled by a purely autocratic pow'er. So 
also with the duties extending over the whole of India which will 
be discharged by the Government of India as its special concern. 

It is impossible that while other duties which differ from them 
mainly in being local in scope or subject to provincial differentia- 
tion are being administered by responsible Governments, those 
which fall to the Government of India should be administered 
autocratically. It follows, therefore, that a change in the Pro- 
vinces implies change in the Governmnet of India, but it does 
not imply that the change ' should be simultaneous or in equal 
proportion. On the contrary, the change need simply be so much 
as to render the Government of India a suitable instrument for 
controlling the provinces at the stage at which they have for 
the time being arrived.’’^ 

210 Experience of the last nine years has sufficiently refuted o£ 

the closing conclusions of the Report. The establishment of a 
dyarchical form of Government in the Provinces made the 
autocracy in the centre, never popular, suffer by contrast. It 
became intolerable. The grant of full provincial respousibility 
would make the retention of autocracy in any form in the Centre 
impossible, while apprehensive of the danger that must flow 
from the retention of three departments in the control of auto- 
cracy, we have adopted a line, which we hope might suf&ce to 
assure those who dread a change to a new order, while it might 
equally encourage those who wish to go forward to move with 
greater confidence. The change we propose is merely a pailia- 
tiye and not a cure ; we wish we eould have gone further, and 
some of us feel that the control reserved may recoil on the control 
transferred to the ministry. But we had to strike a balauce, for 
without such balance our Committee woxild not have even 
ventured upon the xincharted sea of an adventure in the Central 
Government. Reconsideration of the conflicting views, repre- 
sentative of the advanced as also of the conservative schools, was 
only possible in adopting the intermediate course which has 
commanded a majority in the Committee and it is that view that 
we must justify here. 

Committee propose to leave three main subjects out 
01 the reforms, namely, foreign, political and military. Foreign 
subjects have not ^ been categorised, but would, we presume, 
comprise such subjects as peace and war and India’s relations 
nations. Political subjects comprise the relationship 
ot British India with the Indian States, while the military are 
well understood to comprise the Army, the Navy .md the Air 
Forces, together with such auxiliary subjects as ordnance, 
factories, forts and strategic outposts. All these are at jiresent' 
most valuable and comprise the most important items in the 
annual budget. 


I Bepoit, 5 8B0. 
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212. Taking the three subjects in their reverse order, we, have 
first to consider how far we feel justified in keeping the milicary 
expenditure out of the vote of the Assembly. The latter com- 
plains that the Army in India is maintained partially, ()nd the 
British garrison mainly, as a part of the Imperial forces in the 
East, and that India is unjustly saddled with the entire cost 
of the British garrison stationed in India ; including ev(m its 
recruitment, training and travelling to and fro. These items, 
known as the capitation charges, entail the annually recurring 
cost of about two million pounds. Indians complain that no 
possessions of Great Britain — South Africa, Australia, Ceylon 
and the Malaya States — ^maintain any standing army becaus(‘ 
they know that the Indian Army stands by to defend them in 
case of need ; and yet these possessions do not contribute a cent 
towards the discharge of this Imperial obligation, the (*ost of 
which is met out of the revenues of India. Burma wishes to be 
separated because she hopes to profit by the example of her 
neighbours and save her contribution to the Indian Exchequer 
in which the military demand bulks so largely. 


213. That India needs an army to defend her frontiers admits 
of no doubt. But what the Indians complain of is that 6r»,000 
white troops are not necessarily the minimum required for that 
work, and that half of them are distinctly maintained for rmf)evuii 
purposes. The drain on India is thus severe, made more sevexui 
by the fact that the cost of our British soldier is no less than 
five and a half (really more than six) times the cost of an Indian 
sepoy. The officering of the Indian Army is another grievance 
on the part of India, since it is claimed that an Indian Army 
should be officered by Indians and not by the more f*oslly 
Europeans. Then again, the general policy as regards the 
Indian Army is controlled by the British War Office, and in spit.e 
of the declarations made that the War Office only advise llie 
Secretary of State, the fact remains that the adviei* of this 
department is not given with the sole desire to safe, guard Hie 
revenue of India, for if the choice lies between England and 
India it is but natural that, the British should support England. 
But although our Committee has formally reserved the Army, 
it must not be assumed that the entire Army Budget should 
escape the scrutiny of the Assembly, which should be free to 
vote upon the military grant ; but the Governor-OeneiMl should 
be amed with the larger power of certification up to fhe 
minimum cost which might be settled by agreement or conven- 
tion. The question whether the Governor-General should be 
singly responsible for the administration of Foreign and Political 
Departments, or should not be made free to call in aid a body of 
experts will be found discussed under another head.'^ 


i€h. y. (in). 
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II 

A Second Cha>mber. 

214. The necessity for a Second Chamber is justified both on 
historical and a p^Hon grounds — on historical grounds, because it 
is a long tradition handed down to us by the Eomans who had 
two Consuls, because they felt that neither of them should be 
exposed to the corrupting influence of undivided power, even 
for the space of a single year. That ]>olicy has been followed in 
the institution of the Judiciary where benches of two or more 
judges are appointed to decide questions between iiarties. The 
two chambers in the British Parliament, however, owe their 
origin to the accident of history. They were not instituted upon 
considerations such as influenced the appointment of Eoman 
Consuls. In Germany, as in America, the bi-cameral legislature 
has become real but there too the system has grown out of a 
diet of ambassadors representing separate and virtually inde- 
pendent states. The Second Chambers in the Overseas 
Dominions of England have followed both the ])recedent and 
moral of the British dual Houses, not for any special reasons, 
but following the general policy of adopting and embodying as 
far as possible and as much of the British Constitution as 
possible. Sir Henry Jenkins says : — 

The genius of Earl Grey not only devised for the 
greater colonies a system of Government which reproduces 
as nearly as possible the external features of our own, but 
breathed into the copy the inner essence of the original 
. possibility of silent constitutional growth.'’ 

216 In none of the great Dominions has there been any 
attempt to introduce the principle of uni-eameral legislates so 
that its utility has never been put to the test. In Prance the 
French Henate and the Chamber of Deputies present another 
parallel of bi-cameral legislation. The historian notes the con- 
stitutional conflict b(»twecn the two Ilotises and sneers at the 
redaction of political science to a laboratory of constitutional 
experiments, but all the same the two Chambers have become 
the guiding principle of all parliamentary governments and re- 
main so despite I heir past errors As Hir Ilenry Maine remarked, 
There was much reason to believe that the British House 
of Lor<ls would have been exclusively or much more extensively 
copied in the constitutions of the (/Ontinent but for one remark- 
able difficulty. This is not in the least any dislike or hatred of 
the heretlitary principle, but the extreme numerousness of the 
nobility in Tuost (lontincntal H<icietics and the conse^piont 
difficulty of selecting a portion of them to be exclusively 
privileged." But these words were WTitten long before the War. 
Mr, Lecky says, The necessity of a Second Chamber 
* . . , 1ms acquired almost the position of an axiom*" On 
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the whole, these Chambers in the Continental Constitutions 
have worked well, though they have in general not yet had a very 
long experience, and most oi* them — especially those of a com- 
posite character — have included a large proportion of the chief 
elements of weight and ability in tbeir respective countries. 

216. The British House of Lords, and the Upper House con- 
stituted in the British Colonies and in America essentially differ 
m that, while the British House of Lords is liereditai’y, the 
Second Chambers of the Continent of Europe and elsewhere are 
elected or nominated much on the same lines as the Lower 
Houses. The persistence of the Second Chambers in tlie Con- 
stitutions of the World owe their justification to the fact that 
while the popular House of Representatives may at times pass 
hasty legislation to satisfy the popular clamour, the Upper House 
acts as a brake and' modifies, revises or over-rules the hasty and 
ill-considered decisions of the other and more representative 
Chamber. It is also perhaps one of the reasons why the Second 
Chambers have continued to exist, and have w^orked so well as 
they have, because the personnel thereof is drawn from a smaller 
body of experienced jurists, politicians and publicists who had 
retired from the more controversial arena of life and are pre- 
pared to give their mature judgment upon affairs of State. But 
the Second Chamber, in order that it should command public 
confidence and public respect of the considered opinion of the 
people, must be at least mainly elected. As Mr. Henry Sidg- 
wick points out : the Second Chamber in order to be able to 
maintain a real co-ordinate position against the pressure of the 
popularly-elected assembly must; itself be also in some way, per- 
haps indirectly, the result of popular election ... in order 
to get the full advantage of the system of two Chambers with 
co-ordinate powers it seems desirable they should be elected 
on the different plans in respect both ot extent, renewal, opera- 
tion and pow'cr, so that while the primary representative Cham- 
ber being chosen for a comparatively short period may more fre- 
quently represent the opinions and sentiments of the majority 
of the electorate, the Senate elected for a considerably longer 
period and on the system of partial renewal may bo able to 
withstand the influence of transient gust of popular passion or 
sentiment.’’^ 

'' The constitution of the Second Chamber so widely differs 
in the different countries that it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
generalize upon it. Thus, for example, the American and the 
Australian Senates represent the states, every state large or 
small being equally represented. The French Senate is elected 
by a method of indirect elections through the medium of delegates 
elected by the towns. In neither system does the Senate repre- 
sent the people on a basis strictly proportioned to population 
though the French syst em approaches that basis much more nearly 

i Elements of Politics, pp. 474 — 476 . 
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tlian the American and the Australian Senates. That method of 
election, says Lord Bryce, ‘ ‘ was justified as giving a representa- 
tion of the people not merely hy numbers but by local social 
groups, each of which had a common interest and so a collective 
opinion. The idea was in so far a good one that it brought in 
many men of personal distinction, who gave lustre to the body 
in the eyes of the nation and helped to form in its members 
habits of decorum and gravity as well as to set a high intellectual 
standard in its Debates.”^ 

217. According to Lord Bryce, the French Senate is not used 
as an originating Chamber, though it has acted wisely as a 
revising authority on the hasty and, at times, ill-conceived 
measutes brought to it by the Chamber of Deputies. The 
French Cabinet is drawn mostly from the Deputies but three 
or four Ministers are equally taken from the Senate to which 
distingmshed men drawn from all ranks are attracted. 
“ Veterans of renown seek its less troubled and turbid waters, 
imstoad of the atmosphere of strife in which the larger House 
lives, and which make its Debates exciting. There reigns in 
the Senate a sedate and sometimes almost languid tranquility 
befitting the comparatively advanced age of its members. 
(The average age of the Senators is 63.) Some critics say it 
has the obsolete air of a theatre de la rive gauche, or describe 
it by terms corresponding to the American “ side show,” be- 
cause it wants the vivacity of the Chamber, and draws far 
less of the attention of the nation Nevertheless the position 
of a Senator is coveted, and his authority considerable. The level 
of the discussions is well maintained, not only as respects matter 
but also in the form and diction of the speeches. Brilliant 
oratory has been rare, but no other legislative body has in modern 
times shown a higher average standard of ability and the know- 
ledge among its members. 

218. The examination of the Constitutions of the world would 
show that these observations have more or less been followed in 
re.speet of Second Chambers everywhere. In France and the 
Netherlands such Chambers are elected by indirect or secondary 
elections, and in Franco, a Senator is elected for nine years, 
while a deputy is only elected for four. In the United States of 
America the terms are six years and four years respectively. The 
electoral area for the two cases is different. It seems also 
apparent from these considerations that nominated members in 
such Chambers are reduced to a minimum as it has been felt 
that nominated members too readily lend themselves to parly 
convenience. In India, before the advent of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Beforms, there was a single Chamber both in the 
Central and Provincial Goveramonts. The Montagu-Chelrasford 
Report for the first time introduced the element of bi-cameral 
legislation in the Government of India and the Statutory Com- 
mission was to advise whether the expedient of a second 
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Chamber was desirable or not in the Local Legislatures. From 
the terms of reference in Section 84a of the Government of India 
Act it would appear that the continuance of a Second Chamber 
in the Government of India is to be regarded as a settled fact, 
and that its extension to the Proidnces is a matter for report 
The Montagu-Chelmsford Report, however, recommended the 
constitution of a Second Chamber as a substitute for withdraw- 
ing the Government majority from the popular House. They 
added : ‘‘ that we do not propose to institute a complete bi- 
cameral system but to create a Second Chamber which shall take 
its part in ordinary legislation and shall be the final legislative 
authority in matters which the Government regard as essen- 
tial.’” 


219. They then set out the constitution and composition of the 

Council of State The Joint Parliamentary Committee, how- 
ever, made one important modification in the composition of that 
body. _ They did not approve of the standing Government 
majority in the Second Chamber and advised the strengthening 
of the elective element, holding that if it was necessary for 
the Government to secure the passage of legislation vhich the 
Legislative Assembly refused and -which they regarded as essen- 
tial for the discharge of their duty they should do so by certifica- 
tion rather than resort to the unworthy method of concealing 
their responsibililj’- through the action of the Council of State 
so established and devised -to secure the necessary power. “ They 
believed, ” they added, “ that in such a case it would add slretiglh 
to the Government of India to act before the world on its own 
responsibility. ’ ’ * 

220. It is our duty now to examine the work of the Council of 
State and see ho-w' far it has responded to the expectations raised 
of It as a revising Chamber. We feel constrained to admit lliid 
our experience of the working of that body for the last nine 
years has led us to the conclusion that in spiti* of the small 
unofllcial majority in the (lhamber it has invariably sipiported 
the Government and has virtually taken the jilace of the ofTlcial 
bloc removed from one Chamber to another. Out of sixty-throe 
members of the Council of Btate, thirty-three are nominally 
elected while twenty-seven nominated by Government. But 
as the elected members are drawn from the landed and h'isured 
classes, who do not feel the same incentive to leav(> their homes 
to go to far-off Delhi or Simla as do the nominated and olikdal 
members who act under discipline, the total strength of members 
present at any meeting in the Council of Btate has always main- 
tained' a preponderating majority for the Government. Moj!®- 
over, it is only on rare occasions that the nominated memibers 
hpe had the courage of their conviction to opjiose the oMcial 
view. They owe their nomination to the Government ; nomina- 
tions are presumably carefully made and the nominees themselves 

1 J oint Select Oommittee Ueport, % 20. 
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feel the obligation to their nominator and live np to tJieir 
Dojnination by supporting the officials in the hope they 
would thereby secure re-nomination for a further term of years. 
Whatever may be the reason, the Council of State has aroused 
deep hostility in the country and has frequently antagonised 
tliGir representatives in the Legislative Assembly, Measures 
])assed by that body have been turned down for no reason other 
than that the Governuient opposed them. Instances can bo 
multiplied but a few would suffice to illustrate our point. The 
Princes Protection Bill was thrown out of the Legislative 
Assembly at its first reading. It was passed by the Council of 
State. A small Bill amending the Code of Criminal Procedure 
and the Evidence Act was smiiiarlj’- passed by the Couu(*.il of 
State when its very legality was challenged with success in the 
Legislative Assembly. A measui’e to grant iirotection to British 
siibiects drawn on the lines of the Habeas Ooi’pus Act was several 
tinies passed by the Assembly but ^vas thrown out by the Council 
of State as often as it was passed. Every page of the proceedings 
of the Council of Stale would show its reluctance to assert 
itself. We ar(‘ not aide to advise the retention of the Council 


of State in its present form, and w(^ would suggest that radical 
changes l)e made to ensure that that body entirely answers th(' 
purpose for which the Second Chamber has been devised in the 
other Constitutions of the world. 

221. Our Committee has adopted a resolution, without dis- 
cussion, recommending an addition to its numerical strength but 
otherwise retaining its composition. Some of us think that this 
decision cannot be supported. With our recommendation for th(^ 
devolution of power to a ministry responsible to the Assembly, 
i'rom which the official bloc has been removed, we cannot see in 
logic or in ^-justice its retention in the revising (Jhamber ; at the 
same time with tin' transfer of large ])owers to popular control we 
i (‘el the imiomty of a strong revising t1hamb(^r which we think 
might w(dl follow the model of the French Senate. But what- 
ever model is followed, there must be a greater correlation 
between its function and the competency of those called upon 
to discharge it. We think that the sub-division of the electorates 
into classes and eomnmnities is not here essential. If any com- 
munity is to recicivo protection it must be by a reservation of 
seats, but otherwise the election should attract the distinguished 
vetemns wlu) are so attractive a feature of the French Senate. 

order to ensure greater cameradene betwc(m the 
two Chainb()rs we feel predisposed to favour the election of a cer- 
tain nuinber from the Assembly to the Council of State. Some of 
us think that lor the same reason a certain number of the 
Assembly mmbers might be similarly elected by the provincial 
( ouncils. But these arc questions of detail upon which our 
Committee have not had the time to bestow critical consideration 

b(' best able to go into details if the broad principle of their 
recommendation meets with acceptance. 


Our propo- 
sals in- 
conclusive. 
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III. 

The Indian States. 

The Indian £23. Under Section 33 of the Grovernment of India Act the 
states. superintendence, direction and control of the Civil and Military 
Government of India is vested in the Governor-General in 
Council who is required to pay due obedience to all such orders 
as he may receive from the Secretary of State.’’ 

Within the 224. By Section 124 of the Amending Act^ the word 

^fSenoe I^idia ” as used in Sections I and II of the Govern- 

ment of India Act includes not only British India but 
also any territories of any native Prince or Chief under 
the suzerainty of His Majesty exercised through the Governor- 
General of India or through any Governor or OfiScer 
subordinate to the Governor-General of India,” References to 
India ” as distinct from British India ” occur in several 
sections of the Government of India Act. In s. 20 (3) of the 
Act the revenues of India ” are defined to include the tributes 
paid by the Indian States ; and under s. 67 (2) (d) it is not 
competent to the Indian Legislature without the previous sanction 
of the Governor-General to introduce a measure affecting the 
relation of the Government with foreign Princes or States.” It 
is further provided mter alia by s. I. of the Government of 
India Act, 1858, that all powers in relation to Government 
vested in or exercised by the I3ast India Company, and all rights 
vested in it, which if this Act had not been passed, might 
have been exercised by the said Company in relation to any 
territories shall become vested in Her Majesty and be exercised 
in her name, and for the purposes of this Act India shall mean 
the territories vested in Her Majesty by virtue of any such rights 
as aforesaid ” It is, therefore, clear that ever since the Statute 
of 1858 up to date the Government of India as constituted by 
the several Parliamentary Acts enacted from time to time have 
exercised all the rights which the Bast India Company under 
the treaties with the Indian States where they exist, otherwise 
by suff ranee, usage and political practice, acquired or possessed , 
and continue to exercise them up to date. 

Man States £26. As such, the relations of the Indian States have always 
^vernment managed by the Political Department of the Government of 
)f India. India. That Department has always been a part of the regular 
machinery of that Government ; and since the superintendence, 
direction and control of the Government of India is vested in the 
Governor-General in Council it follows that any change made 
in the constitution of that Council must necessarily affect the 
Indian States. But since under s. 84 (A) (2) of the Govern- 
ment of India Act the enquiry to be made by the Statutory 
Commission is limited to British India, it is possible to argue 
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tliat the Commission cannot go into the question of the relation- 
ship of the Indian States with the Quvernment of India or with 
the Governor-General in Council when acting in relation to them. 

In other words, the Governor-General in Council is charged with 
the dual function first of governing British India and secondly 
of Tnanaging the relations with the Indian States. But this 
■duality of functions is nowhere adumbrated in the Parliamentary 
Act which deals vnth British India, nor would it be in consonance 
with legitimate construction of the Statutes to assign to a body 
n dual personality or functions We therefore think, that as 
we have recommended the reconstitution of the Government of 
India, we shall be within our rights if we take up the relation- 
ship of such Government with the Indian States. And as we 
shall presently show, this is in any ease inevitable. 

226. In order to understand the preblems that arise out of Montagu 
the position of the Indian States and their future in relation to Report and 
reformed India we may take as our starting point the Montagu States. 
Beport, in which the subject occupies a separate chapter^ which 
(Contains the following concrete recommendations : — 

(1) That some of the states were hitherto in political 
relations with local governments, and others with the 
Government of India : as a general principle those which are 
important should be placed in direct political relations with 
the Central Government.^ 

(2) This recommendation was supported for the reason 
thai. relations with the native states should not be matters 

ol provincial concern in the sense that they are intended 
ever to be transferred to the control of the legislative 
connei].”"' ^ 


(3) They next recommended the institution of two 
bodies, the Ohainbor of Princes and the Indian Privy 
Connell, to advise the Viceroy on questions of policy, includ- 
ing that atfccting the two halves of India. They pointed 
out that the question of status of the Indian Princes as 
independent rulers within their own domain could not be 
decided only by refi'renee to their treaties, but also usage 
and precedeivt which “ may be exercising a levelling and 
corroding influence upon the treaty rights of individual 
states. 1 hey, therefore, recommended an examination of 
the question not necessarily with a view to any change 
of policy, but in order to simplify, standardise and codify 
existing practice for the future.”® 

0^ the Chamber of 
Pnncia and the Indian Privy Council were merely advisory, they 
could not settle disputes “which may arise between two or 
more states, or between a state and a local government or the 
Gover n m ent of I n dia, and with a situation caused when a state 

« MO. 
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dissatisfied with the ruling of a Government of India or the 
advice of any of its local representatives In such cases there 
exists at the present moment no satisfactory method of obtain- 
ing an exhaustive and judicial enquiry into the issues, such as 
might vsatisfy the States, particularly in cases where the Govern- 
ment of India itself is involved, that the issues have been 
considered in an independent nncl impartial manner. Where- 
ever, therefore, in such cases the Viceroy felt that such an 
enquiry was desirable, we recommend that he should appoint 
a commission, on which both jiarties would be represented, to 
enquire into the matter in dispute and to report its conclusions 
to him. If the Viceroy were unable to accept the finding, the 
matter would be referred for decision by the Secretary of State. 
The Commission that we have in mind would be composed of a 
judicial officer of rank not lower than a High Court Judge and 
one nominee of each of the parties concerned ^ These 
were tentative and transitory suggestions pending the growth 
of further res])onsibility in British India when the authors hoped 
that tlie Indian States and British India might be brought into 
more direct relation in a system which might present the 
external semblance of some form of federation The 
first two of these recommendations affect only the states 
of the Princes with winch British India is not directly con- 
cerned. But the remaining recommendations directly affect 
the relationship between the two halves of India which must 
be reelmned with. The authors of the reforms themselves 
recognise that with the expansion of reforms in the Government 
of India the relationship between the Indian States and 
British India would grow into an acute problem. But as they 
had contemplated, but not actually recommended, the transfer 
of any measure of responsibility to the Central Government their 
scheme necessarily left out the examination which should bring 
into play a new order. 

228. They, however, recommended certain changes and indi- 
cated others which in their view would be sufficient for the 
transitory period, which alone they had in mind for the function- 
ing of the reformed government they proposed to create. But 
at the same time they were not slow to peer into the future of 
British India. Looking ahead to the future/' they wrote, 
'' we ean picture India to ourselves only as presenting the ex- 
ternal semblance of some fprm of * federation The provinces- 
win become ultimately self-governing units, held together by 
the Central Government which will deal solely with matters of 
common concern to all of them. But the matters common to> 
the British provinces are also to a great extent those in which 
the Native States are interested — defence, tariffs, exchange, 
opium, salt, railways and post and telegraphs. The gradual 
concentration of the Government of India upon such matters will 
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therefore make it easier for the States, while retaining the 
autonomy which they cherish in internal matters, to enter into 
closer association with the Central Government if they wish to 
do so. But though we have no hesitation in forecasting such a 
development as possible, the last thing that we desire is to 
attempt to force the pace. Influences are at work which need 
no artificial stimulation. All that we need or can do is to 
open the door to the natural developments of the future.”^ 

229. The door ^was opened in two recommendations, one of 
which was effective, while the other remained dormant, though 
this was their main recommendation if one may judge from the 
context and the precedence allotted to it in the report. For in 
the very next paragraph the report suggests the establishment 
of a Privy Council for India. It is pointed out that Lord Lytton 
had made a similar proposal, though it had resulted in an abortive 
and still born creation of a body known as Councillors of the 
Empress ’’ ; other Viceroys had ventured in the same field, but 
the authors of the report considered the time then opportune for 
the establishment of a Privy Council. From time to time,’* 
they observed, prospects of this kind have been mooted and 
laid aside ; but with the changed conditions we believe that such 
a body would serve a valuable purpose and do useful work. . . . 
The Privy Council’s Office would be to adyise the Governor 
General when he saw fit to consult it on questions of policy and 
administration. 

230. It will be observed that under Section 67 of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, not only the relations of the Government with 
foreign Princes or States, but two other important matters, 
namely, (1) the religion or religious rites and usages of the people 
and (2) the discipline and maintenance of the Army, Navy and 
Air Forces are excluded from the cognizance of the Indian Legis- 
lature. In all these respects the Governor-General is technically 
vested with sole authority subject only to the direct control of 
the Secretary of State and the shadowy control of the British 
Parliament* Under the reforms as theretofore the autocratic 
authority of the Governor General remained j but while the Indian 
Legislatures received a substantial accession of elected strength, 
no link was established between them and the Indian States for 
the discussion, much less settlement, of fiscal and administrative 
questions in which the action of the Indian Legislature might 
have repercussion in the Indian States. Indeed, the other 
recommendation of the Montagu Report given effect to in the 
installation of a Chamber of Princes had in some respects even 
a detrimental effect upon the course of events in British India, 
as, for instance, the enactment of the Princes* Protection Act, 
which the Legislative Assembly had thrown out, but which Lord 
Reading had to certify because he stood committed to a promise 
made to the Chamber of Princes long before he had any, oppor- 
tunity of consulting the Legislatures, and he had no other popular 
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body of men who could have apprised him of the view of British 
India. Another similar measure intending to amend the Code of 
Criminal Procedure and the Indian Evidence Act legalising the 
prosecution of a witness examined in British India on a com- 
mission issued by an Indian States Court, though passed in the 
Council of State, had to be withdrawn from the Legislative 
Assembly when one of us had pointed out that it was ultr:a vires 
of the Indian Legislature to enact a law legalising the txnal of 
a British subject, for an offence committed with reference to 
a British enactment in British territory, in an Indian State where 
British enactments had no force. 

231. These and other questions, including those >speeifically 
mentioned in the Montagu Report, admit of no solution by any 
constituted authoritj^ in which the two Jndias are represented, 
and the establishment of the Chamber of Princes in accordance 
with its second recommendation has added to rather than 
alleviated the difficulties, since as a piece of machinery it remains 
un-coordinated with the institutions of British India. For, 
according to the report, the Chamber of Princes was brought into 
being to advise the Viceroy upon “ questions which affect the 
States generally, and other questions which are of concern either 
to the Empire as a whole, or to British India and the States m 
common upon which, the authors added, ‘‘ we conceive the 
opinion of such a body would be of the utmost value. The 
Viceroy would refer such questions to the Council (? c., the 
Council of Princes), and we should have the advantage of I’heir 
considered opinion. 

232. In other words, the Chamber of Princes wliich was solely 
representative of the Indian States was to advise the Viceroy on 
the solution of problems affecting not only the Indian States but 
British India as well. This was an inherent defect of the scliemcj 
which has already borne the bitter fruit from which India has* 
been a sufferer, and may conceivably be a still greater suff*erer in 
the* future. Meanwhile, the Indian Princes are themselves not 
satisfied with the machinery set up for their consultation, for 
though the Chamber may advise, it can only do so in matters 
upon which its advice is sought. It has no initiative of its own. 

^ 233. We have already shown that a decisive step in the direc- 
tion of responsibility of the Central Government necessarily 
brings into the forefront the relationship of the Indian States- 
towards the Reformed Central Government in British Indiav 
Following on the hint thrown out in the Montagu Report and in 
partial and half-hearted compliance with the repeated requests 
of the Princes, a committee presided over by Sir Hareourt Butler' 
was appointed. 

The Report of this Committee deals with two main heads : — 

(a) The Relationship between the Paramount Power and 
the Indian States, 

(b) The financial relations between the States and Britisli 
India. . 
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As to the first, the findings of the Committee are as follows : — 

(1) That the States have no independent sovereignty, 
and only a quasi-international status.^ 

(2) That sovereignly is divided between the Crown and 
the States, so that the States possess .a measure of internal 
sovereignty limited by the terms of their treaties where 
such exist, modified by what is vaguely termed political 
practice.^ 

(3) That the treaties are with the Crown whose Agent is 
the Secretary of State for India and the Govemor-G-eneral 
in Council responsible to the Parliament of Great Britain.^ 

(4) That the treaties are binding and secure to those 
Princes who have them — 

(а) Security against external aggression and internal 

disorder.'* 

(б) The rights guaranteed by the treaty itself.® 

But while the Committee regard the treaties as binding upon 
the States, it proceeds to introduce an element of confusion by 
asserting, in another passage, that the treaties hold good only 
to the extent they are not modified or varied by political practice 
necessitated by changing circumstances.® 

Apart from treaties and independently of them the Committee 
believes the Paramount power possesses the inherent right of 
intervention, — 

(а) For the benefit of the Prince.’' 

(б) For the benefit of the State.® 

(e) For the benefit of India as a whole — ^that is, British 
India pliis the Indian States.® 

The duty of the Paramount Power to protect the States is 
subject to their obligation to observe the treaty provisions — ^in 
short, subject to good government.*® 

234. Apart from good government if the people of a State states 
demand reforms in the State Government it is the duty of the subjects 
Paramount Power “ to suggest such measures as would satisfy ^ point, 
this demand without eliminating the Prince.”** 

In this connection it may be noticed that on the request of 
the Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, H. B. Lord Irwin 
personally drew up, a short time ago, a note upon the principles 
of good administration. On the basis of this note, H. H. the 
Maharaja of Bikaner moved a resolution, which the Chamber 
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accepted, urging that in those States where such conditions did 
not already exist — 

(a) The Princes should have a fixed privy purse. 

(&) There should be security in the public services; and 
(c) There should be an independent judiciary. 

That the Paramount Power has unquestionably the right of 
intervention in the internal machinery of a State for the benefit 
of India as a whole may arouse controversy but the proposition 
flows from the Committee’s conception of parainountcy, since 
the paramount power may interfere with a state on international 
grounds, or because it is necessary for national defence,^ and a 
fortiori its own security. 

235. Lastly the Eeport concludes by recommending that the 
Princes should not be transferred without their agreement to 
a relationship with a new government in British India respon- 
sible to an Indian Legislature. 

The authors, however, say that the change “ would raise ques- 
tions of law and policy which we cannot now and here fore- 
shadow in detail ”.2 They have, however, indicated that the 
question of their federation is at present “ wholly premature ”.® 

The rest of their recommendations which would arouse stiU 
further controversy are as follows : — 

(a) That the Viceroy, and not the Q-overnor-General in 
Council, for the present, should be the agent of the Crown, 
for the adjustment of financial and economic questions 
arising between British India and Indian States. 

(5) That the political department should be separately 
recruited directly in England^ ^ ^ 

' (c) That disputes between British India and the States 

should be referred to ad hoc Conunittees, but the ultimate 
decision should rest with the Secretaiy of State. 

This Report was the subject of consideration by the Princes 
at their informal conference held in Bombay on the 27th June, 
1929, when in a series of Resolutions they expressed their views, 

. which in effect accepted the finding given in accordance with 
their contention that their treaties are with the Crown, and 
accepted that the Viceroy should in future represent the Crown 
in India in relation to them. But they regretted the f^m 
the Committe^and this, is a- vital criticism— 4o draw a dividing 
between the sovereignty of the CtOwn and the sovereignty 
of the States in such fashion that either party could determine 
exactly what its rights are in any given ease ; they disputed the 
right of the Paramount Power to interfere contrary to the pro- 
visions of the Treaties ; they deplored the failure of the Com- 
mittee to provide an impartial tribunal to adjudicate disputes 
between the two sides of India ; and its failure to suggest means 
for hringiug the Indian States and British India into effective 
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236. The views of the people of the States have never been Popular 
ascertained. But an organisation which claims to speak for view of the 
them, and expresses views which generally coincide with those States. 

of the people of British India, does not controvert their findings 
but disapprove of the recommendations which, it fears, are not 
only reactionary but may produce a conflict in the same person 
acting as Viceroy and tlie Governor-General in Council. And 
apart from the conict, there is a feeling that the centralization 
of so much power in a single individual, and the complete isola- 
tion of not only the Viceroy but the entire Political Department 
directly recruited from England is undesirable. Both the Princes 
and the people unite in condemning the appointments of ad hoc 
committees to settle their disputes, while they are equally averse 
from the final authority vesting in an executive officer such as 
the Secretary of State. On the other hand, what the Princes 
demand is more certainty in the constitution and an impartial, 
judicial, noii-executive machinery for the settling of their dis- 
putes. The States people probably want the same, though they 
would shift the centre of gravity to their owui side. The organi- 
sation referred to demands that in addition to the three reforms 
suggested by Lord Irwin the Princes should modernize their 
machinery of Government by the establishment of representative 
assemblies. 

237. Some States have already parted with some of their auto- 
cratic power in favour of Councils which follow the models of 
British India ; but the complaint of those who are not satisfied 
with these bodies is that they are mere make-believes — 
specious in appearance but with no perceptible reality 
in Ihcni. Whatever may be their character it is not for 
us io commonl on tin? internal autonomy of the States. 

But what w(‘ are really concerned with is the position 
of Redbrmod British India vis-d-vis the Slates. Apart 
from their resolutions passed at an Informal (Jonferenee to which 
a reference has already been made, the States have not so far 
made any considered official pronouncement on their combined 
attitude, but judging from the comments in the press, Indian 
opinion would i*esolutely oppose any retrograde step in the direc- 
tion of Iransfer from the Governor-General in Council to the 
Viceroy, th(» authority 1o deal with the States. Such a course 
is to say th(^ least imprudent and impracticable. It is im- 
prudent because while all important decisions aflEecting the States 
are at present taken by the Governor-General in Council, which 
includ(?s three Indian members, the suggestion implies the com- 
plete withdrawal of that control, casting on the Viceroy the sole 
responsibility of making, it may be at times momentous, decisions 
which might affect and even endanger the peace and progress of 
India. 

238. We think that it is too late in the day to restore benevo- Eestoration 
lent despotism which may at times clog the entire machinery of 

the (Jovernment and would be a constant source of anxiety and ^ 
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apprehension both to the Indian Cabinet as to the State 
Durbars. Mr. Montagu forecasted the growth of federationi 
and if this is still premature, we do not see what objection ther 
can be to the creation of a Privy Council to advise the Vicero, 
in such matters, and on which besides the members and minister 
of his Council there should be scope for the representation o 
both the Indian legislatures. 

239. The Butler Committee have made their own pronounce 
ment regarding the elucidation of the vexed question upon whicl 
the Government of India and the Indian Princes have bee] 
at variance. It was the contention of the Indian Princes tha 
being in treaty with the Crown the Government of India wa 
not the proper authority to settle disputes or decide question 
arising between themselves and the Paramount Power 
In other words, the Indian States question the ultimate autho 
rity of the Government of India. The question was distinctly 
raised in one form and rejected by Lord Reading with the con 
currence of the then Secretary of State on the subject of Berar 
The decision of the Viceroy dated March 27th, 1928, mad( 
with the concurrence of the Secretary of State, will be founc 
printed as Appendix 2 of the Butler Committee's Report witl 
which that committee is in entire agreement Passing in reviev 
the several cases that had previously, raised the same questior 
though in one place the Committee observe that it is impossible 
to define paramountcy,^ in another place they say : — 

The Paramount Power means the Crown acting througl 
the Secretary of State for India and the Governor-General 
in Council who are responsible to the Parliament of Great 
Britain. Until 1835 the Bast India Company acted as trus 
tees of and agents for the Crown, but the Crown was, 
through the Company the Paramount Power. The Act of 
1858, which put an end to the administration of the Com- 
pany, did not give the Crown any new powers which it 
had not previously possessed. It merely changed the 
machinery through which the Crown exercised its powers. 

In this view the Crown being then Paramount it has acted 
in relation to the Indian States through the Secretary of State 
for India and the Governor-General in Council who are respon- 
sible to the Government of Great Britain. In other words, these 
bodies are accredited agents of the Crown in relation to the 
Indian States. 

240. Historically the Crown as such, has no direct control over 
the Indian States. Its ;^wer as such has long since passed to 
Parliament. The Austinian notion of Sovereignty has long 
since been superseded by the modern conception which regards 
Sovereignty as divisible and Sovereign Rights distributable 
amongst the members of the State, or amongst certain members 
thereof according to the constitution of the State concerned. 
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Even assuming that the mediaeval notion of Sovereignty had 
still persisted, it does not follow that the Sovereign is rot en- 
titled to consult any person it pleases or delegate some of its 
functions to him. In either view the fact remains, ^ and the 
Butler Report emphasises it, that in practice the relations of the 
Indian States are with the Secietarj of State and the Governor- 
General in Council The States may well claim that the former 
being accredited agents of the Crown the agency ought not, 
without their consent, be transferred, or materially altered by the 
transference of ultimate control from the English to the Indian 
Parliament 

241 This raises the other large question whether the Par- 
liament of Great Britain is competent to transfer by its own cou^il. 
authority and power to other Parliaments constituted by it. 

That it has undoubtedly power is amply demonstrated by the 
existence of the Dominion Parliaments which have been declared 
at -fho recent Imperial Conference as Sovereign bodies within 
their own sphere. This question will have to be further dis- 
cussed in the sequel, for the present it is sufficient to state that 
the authors of the Montagu Report, though they do not actually 
advert to this aspect of the question, had nevertheless some- 
thing of that kind in their minds when they advocated the estab- 
lishment of a Privy Council in Tndia.^ The question is by no 
means an easy one, but reference to it can no longer be avoided 
in the ensuing discussion where the inter-relation of the Endian 
Stat<'s and the reformed British India will have to be con- 
sidered. For the present it seems clear that we cannot steer 
clear of the Indian f^tatos because the Indian States themselves 
have raised several (lueslions which vitally affect the revenue 
and development of British India, and might in the near fulure, 
failing the provision of adeejuate niaeliinery for adjustment, 
bring the two into direct conflict. Indeed, the Indian States 
are already pressing for a, satisfactory settlement in respect of 
the maritime customs, the income-tax, income from railways, 
mints and coinage, posts and telegraph and the profits of the 
saving bank, from opium and excise and other miscellaneous 
sources of rev(mue and general administration of British India. 

The Butler Report has no doubt suggested means for dealing 
with some of these questions, b\tt it is too early to state how far 
their solutions would be acee])tal)le to the Indian States, and 
even if acce]>ted by them, how far they would be in consonance 
with the interest of British India. One fact is clear, that if the 
Governor-Oenerahin-Council now responsible to the British 
Parliament is made responsible to the Indian Parliament it 
woitld affect the Endian States in the sense in which the Butler 
Oommittee have defined the power of the Grown, and as our 
proposals contemplate* the transfereiuic of such power wc can- 
not evade the discussion of the question of the relation of the 
Indian Paidiament with the Endian States. 

1 Montagu Boport, § 287. 




242 . A Privy Council has always been the accredited adviser 
of the Crown. It ad^dsed the British Sovereign till its 
authority was displaced by Parliament Even in the most 
modern constitution of Canada the Privy Council is created 
to aid and advise Government upon matters excluded from 
the authority of the Legislature. 

243 . If analogies have to be looked for in the institution of 
a Privy Council they will be amply found in the constitutions 
of other countries. For example, the constitution of Malta, 
which almost synchronized with that granted to India, pro- 
vides for a Privy Council which advises the Governor upon 
reserved matters of imperial property and interests and 
kindred issues. Similarly, the Imperial Act of 1927 provides 
for a Privy Council for Northern Ireland. 

244 . The functions of the Privy Council will have to be 
defined, and as both the Ministry and the Assembly would 
naturally become more sensitive of their power, the subjects, 
as also the procedure fit for consultation of the Privy Council, 
will have to be carefully set out. We have this clearly in our 
mind, but we should perhaps be travelling beyond our imme- 
diate purpose if we yielded to the temptation of loading our 
Eeport with fuller details than what are set out in the next note. 

IV. 

A Privy Council for India. 

245 . Our suggestions for the establishment o£ a Privy 
Council in India have the background of history and are 
supported by similar attempts made in the past in that direc- 
tion. In English Constitutional history we have, happily, a 
parallel which might suitably be adapted to the political con- 
ditions of India. It will be remembered that before the rise 
of Parliament the King normally administered tlie country 
with the hel]') of his chosen counsellors who were called his 
Privy Counsellors In the course of time, in consequence of 
the conflict between the King and the barons, a mixed Privy 
Council had to be established in which the Crown brought in 
the popular element to strengthen itself against the barons, and 
as the conception of the popular rule gained strength, it led to 
the establishment of a Parliament which, in course of time, 
began to control the Privy Council, and as the strength of 
Parliament grew, so the power of the Privy Council was trans- 
ferred to an inner committee responsible to Parliament, known 
as the Cabinet, with the result that, in the course of 400 years, 
the Priv 3 ^ Council has been reduced to a mere ceremonial 
body, while the Parliament of Great Britain has risen to possess 
sovereign authority. 

246 . Of modern eonstitutions we have already referred to 
the^ Canadian constitution, which provides for a Privy Council 
which is called in to advise the Governor, and in the more 
modern constitution of Malta contains a similar provision. 
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The establishment of a Privy Council for India has, therefore, a 
strong historic background ; and, as already observed, Mr- 
Montagu in his Eeport recommends the establishment of a Privy 
Council for India in two places.^ 

247. In his chapter on the Indian States^ Mr. Montagu 
foresaw the federation of British India with the Indian 
States.^ He then referred to the desire to give greater 
reality to the consciousness of common interests as stirring 
among the Princes, which he proposed to do by the estab- 
lishment of an Indian Privy Council. That there ^ has 
long been a growing desire on the part of the Indian Princes 
for the creation of an agency through which their collective 
views, whether affecting their States or their interests, might 
be made known to the Government of India and brought into 
harmony with the interests of the country as a whole, admits of 
no doubt ; and Mr Montagu recommended the institution of the 
Council of Princes and of a Privy Council as the two media 
which might be usefully employed for consultation upon ques- 
tions which affect the States generally, and other questions 
which are of concern either to the Empire as a whole, or to 
British India and the States in common.” Holding that the 
federation of the States into a united India was not imme- 
diately possible, he, at any rate, paved the way for future 
federation by recommending the establishment of a Chamber of 
Princes and the institution of a Privy Council, adding that 
when a Council of Princes has been established, and when a 
Council of State and a Privy Council have been created, the 
machinery will exist for bringing the senatorial institutions of 
British India into closer relations when necessary with the 
Eulers of Ihe Native States 

248. In an earlier paragraph he had written on the same 
subjecis a^s follows : We have a further recommendation to 
make. We would ask that His Majesty may be graciously 
pleased to approve the institution of a Privy Council for India. 
Prom time to lime projects of this kind have been mooted and 
laid aside ; but with changed conditions wo believe that such a 
body wonld serve a valuabh^ purpose and do useful work. India, 
for all its changing ideas, is still ready to look up with the pride 
and affeedion to any authority clothed with attributes that it 
can respect and admire.^> 

249. In the first Legislative Assembly one of us pointed out 
the necessHy of such a Council to advise the Viceroy upon 
matters excei>ted from the jurisdiction of the Indian Legislature. 
The Government, were not opposed to the establishment of a 
Privy Council, but. unfortunately the members of the Legislative 
Assembly fail(*d to realix:e its importance and. indeed, could not 
visualis(» the full effect of the proposal which was then made, 
and th(* pro])OHal was, therefore, rejected. 

1 Hepm't, 55 ear, son sjlb. 55 296-832. 8B. 5 80a 

4 IK 5 811. eib. 5 287. 
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250. But the time which Mr. Montagu foresaw^ for the 
federation of India has been brought much closer by the minds 
of both Indias being stirred by the approach of new reforms. 
The Indian Princes have made claims which, if pressed, might 
paralyse the revenues of British India : if refused, their 
grievance remains The Butler Committee have themselves 
suggested the formation of ad hoc committees to decide such 
questions ; but since the function of such committees would be 
merely advisory, the ultimate decision resting with the Secretary 
of State, it follows that the recommendation, if accepted, would 
seriously encroach on the financial autonomy of India, and 
seriously retard its political progress. The recommendation is 
itself conditioned on the present constitution, any further 
development of which along the line of responsibility must neces- 
sarily involve a solution of these questions more appropriate to 
the new constitution. Now under the constitution as we have 
recommended we liave excepted for the time being such subjects 
as are mentioned in section 67 (c) {d)j the relations of 

the Government with foreign Princes or States and the dis- 
cipline or maintenance of the Army. At present these subjects 
are under the control of the Executive not responsible to the 
Legislature But Avitb the practical substitution for (liis Execu- 
tive of a Ministry responsible to the Legislative xVssembly the 

Governor General in C-ouneil as noAv existing uould be trans- 
formed into a different government. If tluMi the two subjects 
still continue reserved a new machinery must be set up to assist 
the Governor-General in the Reserve^d field. Tie cannot act with 
the advice of a council in which the^ majority of his Councillors 
would be Ministers, for, if he did so, there would be no sense in 
reserving those subjects. Nor can he act alone without any 
constituted authority to advise him, for it wox^ld amount to a 
centralization of power for which there is no precedent even in 
India. He must, therefore, have advisers ; and such advisers 
would be formed in a Privy Council which w^ould advise the 
Governoj^-General in all matters for the time being treated as 
Reserved. 

251. The establishment of a Privy Council will, with one 
stroke, settle the vexed question of relationship between British 
India and the Indian States. It will be the arbiter between the 
two contending bodies. It will be the counsellor in all matters 
in which the Viceroy takes at present single and secret decisions. 
It will inspire the people of India with the confidence that the 
Privy Council is the only temporary custodian of their eventual 
rights, and if the constitution of the Privy Council is based upon 
a popular basis, it will give them a direct interest in if equal to 
that possessed by the Indian States. 

262. If the principle of a Privv Council is accepted, its 
constitution might be somewhat on the following lines : — Assume 
that the Privy Council consists of 30 members. One 
third of them might be elected by the Legislature, Central 
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or Provincial, or both ; one third elected by the Indian States ; 
and the remaining third nominated by the Viceroy. All rules 
must be framed under the revised Government of In^a Act. The 
powers and functions of the Privy Council should be set out. 

This should safeguard the interest of the Indian Legislature by 
providing against its interference by the Privy Council on the 
one hand, and by the Indian States in matters affecting only 
British India on the other ; while the Privy Council should 
strictly limit itself to the decision of questions which pe re- 
served or in which the mutual interests of British India and 
those Indian States caU for a decision. 

253. In other words, the Privy Council will not interfere with * 

the powers of the Indian Legislature ; it will only advise upon 
matters excepted for the time being from the cognisance of the xaenta i 
Indian Legislature. And then only the British Indian section Legislat 
of the Privy Council may be called upon to advise the Viceroy 
upon matters affecting Bvitusli India ; while the whole Privy i 

Council may have to decide questions affecting both British and 
feudatory India. 

In other words, the Privy Council would function in the follow- 
ing cases and to the following extent : — 

(а) . . . Where the matter affects British India, but 
is excepted from the purview of the Legislature, in that 
case only 20 out of the 30 members representative of British 
India will ordinarily take paid. 

(б) ... If it affects both British India and the 
Indian States then all the 30 members will take part. 

(c) . . . But if it only affects the domestic policy of 
Princely India, then the British Indian elected section 
would not ordinarily take part. 

The, Privy Council should be accejitable to the. Indian States 
and would lie in confonnity with the underlined recommendation 
of the Butler Committee. 

V. 

A SuPEEME Court poe India. 

254. The, question of a Supreme Court for India has, so far t’wpos 
as the British Government are concerned, been set at rest by a 
declaration made at the Tmpenal Conference of 1923, at which court, 
the following statement was made : “ Another matter which we 
disenssod, in which a general constitutional principle was raised, 
■coneernod the conditions governing appeals from judgments in 
the Dominions to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 

Prom these discussions it became clear that it was no part of the 
policy of Ilis Majesty’s Covenmient. in Grc'at Britain that ques- 
tions affecting judicial apja'als should be determined otherwise 
than in aceovdanec with tlui wishes of the part of the Empire 
primarily afftHJted. It was, however, generally recognised that, 
wh<*r(' changes in the existing system were proposed which. 
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while pnmarily affecting one part, raised issues in which other 
parts were also concerned, such changes ought only to be carried 
out after consultation and discussion. So far as the work of the 
committee was concerned, this general understanding expressed 
all that was required.’’ 

266. As is well known at the Imperial Conference of 1918, 
a proposal was made to symbolise the unity of the British 
Empire by the establishment of an Imperial Court of Appeal.^ 
But that proposal raised a storm of protest from the three 
Colonies which had established a Supreme Court of their own, 
and since then the few cases reserved for decision of that body 
have not tended to heighten its prestige in the Colonies, Mr, B. 
O’Brien in his work on the Irish ConsMuUon^ writes : It has 
irritated public opinion in all of them. South Africa has practi- 
cally abolished the Appeal altogether. Australia, where all con- 
stitutional questions have been withdrawn from the Judicial 
Committee, has gone a long way to get rid of it, and Canada, too, 
with the exception of the province of Quebec, has, to quote Sir 
Kobert Borden, had just about enough of Appeal Courts.” 
Professor Keith, in his Responsible Government,^ says : 

It is idle to deny that the taking of appeals to the ^ Privy 
Council is a mark of inferior status and partial servitude.” 

That a suppliant should be at liberty to beg the King to do him 
justice which the Dominion Courts have refused to him, far 
from being an idea likely to bind together the Empire, is one 
calculated to stamp the Dominion Courts as inferior and vicious, 
while in practice it means that wealthy litigants have a very 
unfair advantage over poor suitors.” 

Professor Keith does not consider that the judicial committee 
has justified itself by its decisions. He says : that on the 
whole the Privy Council is not quite so effective a court as the 
House of Lords. He then passes in review the several 
dominion appeals in which it is said to have gone wrong, and in 
some places to have given conflicting decisions. 

266. A recommendation for the establishment of a Supreme 
Court for India now finds part in almost every scheme of Reforms 
of which published records are available. Such recommendation 
occurs in the Nehru Report,® and is embodied in a resolution 
of the Moslem League and in the Memorandum of ihe 
European Association and of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce. The scheme of the Indian Princes involves the estab- 
lishment of such a tribunal, while the fact that all the major 
colonies of England, such as Canada, Australia and South Africa, 
have had the scheme for the establishment of a Supreme Court 
embodied as a part of their constitution affords a sufficient back- 
ground in historical precedents in its favour. 


1 Besolutiou No. 22, Conference Proceedings, p. S. 
3 2nd Yol. (2nd ed.), p. 1102. 

6 Arts. 46-52, pp. 112, 113. 


2 pp. 119, 120. 
4 Ih. p. 1104, 
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267. The agitation for the establishment of such a Court in 
India was started in the first Assembly, when a Resolution was 
made to that effect.^ The Government promised to sound public 
opinions thereon, which they did, with the result that the pro- 
posal was supported by a strong body of public opinion, though, as 
might well have been expected, a considerable body of opinion 
considered the proposal premature or inopportune, while a small 
body opposed it on principle holding that the nerve centre of the 
Empire must remain at the head of the Empire. 

The arguments pro and con have been the subject of several 
debates in the Legislative Assembly and two debates in the 
Council of State.2 It is apparent from a perusal of these discus- 
sions and the printed copy of opimons on the subject given on 
the invitation of the Government of India, that the establish- 
ment of the Supreme Court is pressed on the ground of both 
necessity and general convenience. 


258. The necessity arises from the fact that under the present its 
constitution of the Government of India all matters in dispute necessity, 
between the Executive and the Legislature are left to be decided 
by the Executive. In the absence. of an impartial tribunal pos- 
sessed of authority over the whole of India, this was the only 
course possible, much in the same way that the ultimate decision 
between an Indian Prince and his subjects is at present left to 
the decision of the Prince. In a rude age the State being the ulti- 
mate authority it was only natural that the State which had the 
requisite force at its command should be left free to be the final 
arbiter in his own dispute But with the devolution of sovereign 
authority and its transfer to other heads it is no longer possible 
to maintain that a party whatever his d.atus should be a judge 
in his own case ; and with the creation of provincial autonomy 
and a st»ricter definition of the authority of the Provincial and 
Central executive numerous questions of great intricacy and com- 
plexity will arise in which the inteiTention of an impartial tri- 
bunal offers the only satisfactory solution. Even where such 
questions do not affect the Government but involve the interpre- 
tation of a constitution we have no means at present for obtaining 
an authoritative decision. The KSupreme Court is, ordinarily, 
vested with the power of upholding and interpreting the constitu- 
tion. In the Indian States Inquiry Report the necessity for 
referring certain disputes to an impartial tribunal is adumbrated 
though the necessity for making this tribunal judicial in character 
and final in its decisions, has not been appreciated despite the 
arguments of the States. And though the jurisdiction of the 
Suprinne Court will be limited to British Tndia, cases are con- 
ceivable in wliich its aid might be readily sought by the disput- 
ants much as reEcrenccs on points of law can be made to the 
Privy Oonneil under Section 4 of the Privy Council Act. 


1 EeMolaiion dated 2Cth March, 1921. (Assembly Debates pp. 1606-1616) 

2 Bee Assemldy Debates, dated 26th March, 1027, et. $ea. : Council of 
Btntc Debates, dated .list August, 1927. 
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259. Such a Court, if established, will supply a serious lacv/na 
at present esdstii^ in the administration of criminal justice ia 
India._ With the amendment of the Code of Criminal Procedure 
Code in 1923, appeals against acquittals in Session eases are now 
appealable to the High Court, but should the High Court convict, 
the convicted person has then no right of appeal. Even in 
cases of conviction in Sessions trial involving confirmation of the 
sentence of death, the final judgment or order is that passed by 
the High Court and yet there is no provision entitling the con- 
demned to appeal for his life. 

^ommgs 260. In recent years such persons have made desperate 
astrial attempts to move the Privy Council, but that body has set its 
mittee. face against such appeals holding it not entitled to carry on the 
work of a Court of criminal appeal for India, and that they 
would only intervene within the narrow limits prescribed by them 
in DilleVs case, that is to say, in cases not in which an erroneous 
finding is given or in which there has been a failure of justice 
but only in those which involve the violation of some principle 
of public justice. That in the ordinary cases of such convictions 
there may be an appeal in England is now placed beyond con- 
troversy by the establishment of a Court of Criminal Appeal, 
1907. It was a lacuna in the English law and it would seem, 
copied in India, but while the English law has been amended 
the Indian law remains unamended for want of a court to 
administer it. 

261. We consider that no time should be lost in establishing a 
Central Court of Criminal Appeal — ^the more so because the 
administration of criminal justice in certain provinces still re- 
mains entrusted to courts inferior in personnel and status to 
the High Court. 

Then again in civil cases, there are a large number of eases 
which from their very nature cannot be the subject of adequate 
decisions. For example, the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council have themselves referred to cases arising under the 
Land Acquisition Act, cases of mesne profits and those involv- 
ing the valuation of property in all of which they have con- 
fessed their inability to be the final judges. 

In other eases, such as appeals arising under the Indian Divorce 
Act (which expressly provides for an appeal to the Privy Council) 
and the Income Tax Act, an appeal to that Committee is a 
far cry both because of the expense and delay ; and those are 
the vei^ cases where justice delayed is justice denied to the' 
needy litigant. 

262. There is then the undeniable argument in making India 
self-contained, and bringing her as far as it may be in a line with 
the other self-governing Dominions of the British Commonwealth. 
In miscellaneous cases and in executions, an appeal to the Privy 
Council is possible under the existing law. But its expense is 
prohibitive and has served as a deterrent, giving a party an appeal 



which, in fact, he cannot make. The vistialization of justice 
by the parties concerned tends to beget confidence. This is 
not possible in the ease of a court sitting 6,000 miles away. 

Tn India the Statute and ease law have grown to dimensions 
which makes a thorough mastery of it a life-study and law can 
best be administered by those who live on the spot. The 
habits and customs of the people differ from those of the West, 
and it is only fair that a court which is the ultimate court of 
appeal should not be stationed in another and distant land. 

The multiplication of courts in India and the confiict of 
decisions between thorn creates uncertainty and is a pitfall 
to the unwary. _ The establishment of an all-India Court would 
go far to minimize the conflict, which bewilders the lay litigant 
and reduces the administration of justice to a more hazardous 
enterprise than it ought to be. 

263. Wo hope the establishment of such a court would tend Valve of a 
to raise the general level of judicial efficiency. It may ensure 
a larger measure of uniformity in the administration of justice ; ™ 

and as wo have recommended the centralization of the High 
Courts we think that the_ equipment of the judicial system 
would not be complete without a court wielding ultimate 
authoi’ity. Two objections have come to notice since the ques- 
tion was raised. Its necessity was admitted ; but it was sug- 
gested that such a court would not possess the independence 
which a distant court like the Privy Council free from the 
control of the Executive undoubtedly possesses But what- 
ever may have been the apprehensions of our countrymen in 
the past, we must not commit the error of judging of the future 
from the past. We have recommended that the main Executive 
should bo made responsible to the Legislature. It .should go 
far to remove if not, eliminate at least one cause for such an 
apprehension. Then it is contended that the introduction of 
communalism in the judiciary has already defiled the fount 
of justice and it runs the risk of a further pollution by that 
fipirit of communalism being taken one step higher. But the 
evil of eommunolism is we trust only a transitory phase of 
Indian life and even if it remained it has to be reckoned with 
and combated, not less in a eouid: to which only a couple of 
hundred cases would be taken, and which is a mere drop in the 
ocean compared to the vast mass of litigation which concen- 
trates in the High Court. Moreover, the responsibility of the 
judges of the Supremo Court would not be higher than that 
wielded by mombera of the Executive Council, and in future 
to be transferred to the Ministera. Judges are like actors 
who have to play their part before a crowded House. Their 
work is exposed to the scrutiny of the Bar and criticisms of 
th(' Press— an advantage denied to the Judicial Committee 
who hear cases in empty courts and whose judgments arouse 
eomnients, far from where they were pronounced and long 
after they have censed to possess any interest to the layman. 
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264. We are convinced that India needs a Supreme Court 
and one must be established. We -would, however, sus;gest 
that it is well worthy of consideration whether the litigant 
should not be given the option whether to appeal to the local 
court or to the Judicial Committee in England. It should 
eliminate any objection of those who fear that a local Court 
may lack the independence of a distant tribunal, it may also 
be possible to attract some judges from England. But these 
are details which we do not regard as by any means essential 
to the completion of the judicial organisation of the country. 

VI. 

The High Courts. 

265. We have decided that all High Courts, exercising the 
same jurisdiction should, as far as possible, be eqnahzed in 
status. The confidence which the public repose in its highest 
judiciary not only depends upon the quality of their work but 
also upon the_ dignity attaching to the office. The superior 
Couits in India fall into three grades, all exercising similar 
jurisdiction while administering Civil and Criminal Law. In 
the first rank stand the chartered High Courts, of which there 
are at present seven in India. Falling below them in status 
is a Chief Court, of which there is one at Lucknow. The 
low est in status of the High Courts are the two Courts of the 
Judicial Commissioners at Nagpur and Karachi. There was 
a proposal to raise both one degree higher ; but following the 
lead of the Nagpur Bar Association, the local Council threw 
out the propo^l, holding that both provincial dignity and 
judicial necessity demanded the raising of that Court to a 
High Court. The proposal for the raising of the Sind Court 
has been adopted by the Council, but the delay in giving effect 
to the measure is ascribed to financial stringency The cases 
of the two sub-provincial Courts at Lucknow and Karachi are 
exceptional. But there is no reason why the Court at Nagpur, 
which is the final Court of Appeal for two combined Provinces, 
should not be raised to that of a High Court. 

The only objection apparent to us is that it would involve 
the raising of the pay of the Governor and the Executive 
Councillors. As op* scheme eliminates the latters’ posts, the 
question is so far simplified. We think that all Courts exercis- 
ing the same jurisdiction should, as far as possible, possess 
the same status, and we recommend accordingly. 

266. Another point which our Committee has unanimously 
decided is that there is no longer any need for reserving a 
thmd of the judgeships in a High Court to members of the 
Indian Civil Service who, since the policy of provincialization, 
are not employed in the same number to fill the posts of Dis- 
trict and Sessions Judgeships, from which the service judges 
are usually drawn. 
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The resei-vatjon of these judicial appomtmeuls to members 
of the Civil Service dates back to a period when the Indian 
Bar was in its infancy. It has since developed and multiplied 
and produced a large number of eminent lawyers It would 
assist towards the maintenance of its high tradition and stand- 
ard if the majority of Judgeships are reserved to laeinbers of 
that body. We have, therefore, provided that at least two- 
thirds of Judges of a High Court must be members of the 
Bar ; and out of these a third must be Barristers. The uiclu- 
siou of this provision requires a word by way of an explanation. 

It must be clearly understood that the term “ Barristers ” is 
intended to apply to all Barristers, both Indian and British. 

Their appointment to the Bench would be a source of strength, 
as Barristers nurtured in the freer atmosphere of the West, 
belonging as they do to an older Bar with a long and honour- 
able tradition and a high standard of integrity and efficiency 
with a wider outlook, would be an asset which must be main- 
tained. 

267. Under our recommendation not less than two-thirds of 
the judges must be drawn from the Bar, while a remaining 
third are left free to be drawn from the services of the Bar 
alike. 

Hitherto, the Chief Justice of a High Court has ahvays been 
a Barrister. As some doubt has been raised on the interpreta- 
tion of Section 101 (4) of the Government of India Act we 
recommend that the ambiguity, if any, should be removed 
by legalizing the practice. 

268. Having disposed of the constitution of the High Court xheir oen^ 
and the composition of its Judges we next turn to our recom- tralisation. 
meiidalioii that all the High Courts should in future be placed 

under ihe Central Government. We have received weighty 
suggestions commending this course ; and we thuik that it 
would not only be in accordance with the practice of other 
countries, but conducive to their greater efficiency and inde- 
pendence if the courts which may have to decide questions 
affecting the local Governments or the local legislatures should 
be free from the contact of either. At the same, time we have 
not failed to consider tliat the centralisation of the High Courts 
might, considering the distance many of them are situated 
from the seat of the Central Government, leave them wholly 
free from its control in the matters in which all except the 
Calcutta High Court are at present under the control of the 
local Government. 

269. We think that the Central Government might well dele- 
gate its control in this respect to the Supreme Court the insti- 
tution of which we regard as a matter of Imperial necessityi. 

The delegation of such power will tend to make the judiciary 
more independent of the executive, and whether that executive 
is bureaucratic or ministerial, we think that the absolute in- 
dependence of the judiciary must not only be safeguarded, but 
placed beyond all question or controversy. 

Y 
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yii. 

The Aemy in India. 

270. The military hurden on account of the Army in India 
has within the last two decades risen by alarming degrees. 
The following table drawn from official statistics avalUuile to 
us gives at a glance its sudden rise since the G-reat Wav. 


! 

Military Expenditure. j 

Remarks. 

Year. . 

1 

' Gross 

1 

Net. 

1910-ll{a) 

i 

1 

£ 

20,486,071 

£ 

19,265,042 

{a) Rupees converted into £ 

1911-12(flf) 

20,901,637 

19,558,580 

atRs. 15=£1. 

1912-I3(a) 

20,953,100 

19,565,466 


1913-14(05) 

21,265,765 

19,896,113 


1914-15(ci) 1 

21,809,603 

20,434,915 


1916-16(a) 

23,503,093 

22,261,353 


1916-17(a) 

26,566,757 

24,993,811 


1917-18(a) 

30,763,650 

29,043,141 


1918-19(a) 

46,830,210 

44,480,238 


1919-20(«) 

60,686,699 

57,986,087 


1920-21(6) 

Rs. 

88,23,24,251 

1 Rs. 

81,75,37,319 

(6) Sterling converted into rupees 

1921-22(c) 

77,87,98,340 

69,81,04,608 

at £l=Rs. 10 and adjusted 
for exchange. 

(c) Sterling converted into rupees 

1922‘-23(c) 

71,00,58,955 

66,26,80,090 

at £l=Rs. 10 and adjusted 
for exchange. 

1923-24(c) 

61,04,31,760 

66,22,75,363 


1924-25(0) 

59,66,54,877 

66,6.3,40,2 !8 


1925-26(0) 

60,32,37,045 

66,99,86,654 


19'26-27(c) 

60,91,63,899 

66,96,96,835 


1927-28(<J!) 

66,33,94,893 

54,79,45,581 

{d) Sterling converted into rupees 

1928-29(e) 

68,46,44,000 

56,10,00,000 

at£l=Rs. 1,3}. 

(e) Sterling converted into r i ipco s 

(Revised 

Estimate). 



at£l=Rs 13}. 


271. In the Brussels Financial Conference to 'vhieli India 


was a party it was pointed out that a country that t'Xfiends 
more than 20 per cent, of her revenue upon her Army is riding 
for a fall. India’s percentage, even with the Provincial reve- 
nues taken into account, is more than double of tliat ratio. 
And according to the Indian critics the expenditure ollitnully 
classed as such would have to be implemented by lh<‘ addition 
of expenditure classed under other heads ; e.(j., the strategic 
railways, roads, cantonments, and frontier posts, frontier arm- 
ed constabulary, wireless service, hospitals and hill stations 
primarily maintained for the convenience of the British 
garrison, and the likei. 
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But even eliminating all sucli eliarges which, tend further to 
cripple India’s resources the military expenditure so returned is 
sufficiently alarming to call for a thorough examination into its 
necessity 

272. One of us was the author of a resolution adopted in the 
Assembly which covered this inquiry, though its scope, as we 
shall presently show, was necessarily limited. It resulted in 
the appointment of a Committee, iiresided over by Lord Inch- 
cape, and popularly lenown as the Inchcape Committee, which 
recommended the gradual reduction of the military expenditure 
which had then exceeded 70 erores to 50 crores. 

273. The Committee had of course formulated their recom- 
mendation without going into the policy, which they could not do 
under their terms of reference. Nevertheless, they did suggest 
the 1 eduction of three British Cavalry Eegiments with the con- 
currence of the late Lord Rawlinson, then the Commander-in- 
Cbief of India. This reduction was at first resisted by the Home 
Government for wdioin L]eut.-Colonel Guinness, Under-Secretary 
of State for War, made the following statement in the House 
of Commons on the 15th March, 1923 : — 

“ The Hon. and gallant Member for Kirkcaldy Burghs 
(Sir R. Hutchison) asked about the reduction of establish- 
ments in India. That question is still under consideration. 
So far we have agreed to the reduction of infantry 
battalions out there which will bring about a saving of 5,000 
men. The question of the reduction of cavalry and 
artillery is still under eionsideration. We cannot agree to 
the reduction saiggested liy the Indian Government in the 
number of units, but we are discussing possible savings by 
cutting down establishments. It must be remembered that 
the British regiments in India are all part of our reserve- 
making machinery. Their reduction must delay Iho build- 
ing up of our reserves, and also has a serious effect upon 
(Hir power of mobdisation. If we agree to the Indian 
Goveniinenl making excessive decreases, it must mean 
eventually further cost being thrown on our Budget for 
making up rescrvi's in other ways ” 

This statement confirmed the belief widely prevalent in India 
that the strength and equipment of the Army in India was 
being maintained for Imperial and not solely Indian purposes, 
and that nevi'rtheh'ss its cost uffilcli should bo unit at least to 
that extent by the British Exchequer was saddled upon India. 

374 The history of this controversy, in which the Government 
of India are believed to have supported the Indian view, is a long 
and inglorious chapter in the history of the British eonnection 
with India. The British Exchequer has been exacting from India 
an annual contribution amounting to two millions sterling on 
account of what lias come to be known as the Capitation 
Charges. The equity of this demand has been in dispute for 
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over tweiitj’- years ,* meanwliile the amount is being paid, because 
the revenues of India are statutorily vested in the Secretary of 
State and not in the Government of India, and no machinery 
has yet been set up to settle the dispute. It would appear to 
be reasonable that until its settlement, the payment should have 
been withheld for and not made ; for in strict logic nothing 
can be said to be <]iie until it is legally payable ; but India being 
a mere dependency of England, she cannot stand upon or en- 
force her own right to the same extent as her other Dominions 
can do. 

Apart from the capitation charges, there is the larger fiuestion 
of India’s liability to pay for the British troops, and indeed, for 
the Indian Army, the maintenance of which in its present 
strength, and its equipment adequate to enable it to take its 
place in any theatre of war, is an Imperial necessity for 
which India cannot any more than the other Colonies he held 
liable. 

This raises two large issues upon which there is bound to be 
a difference of opinion, but these issues have to be impartially 
settled in the interest of India and to the honour of England 
which must not let her own obligations obscure her duty to her 
great Dependency. 

275. The two issues which arise in this connection are : — 

(1) What portion of the Indian Army is being maintained 
in India for Imperial purposes — ^that is to say for the de- 
fence of Imperial interests as distinct from the Defence 
of India. 

(2) What should be the composition of an Army main- 
tained only for the Defence of India. 

It cannot be denied that the determination of the first issue 
is not an easy task, but the task though difficult is not 
impossible. That the Indian Army does defend India admits of 
no doubt ; but the question still remains whether its strength and 
.equi})ment is not in excess of the requirements of India. Look- 
ing backwards we have no doubt what should be our answer. 
It will be remembered that during the progress of the Great 
War the Indian Army was for a period of over three years 
errqJoyed overseas. The only Army retained in India for her 
defence comprised white troops and Indian troops. And this 
is what Lord Hardinge as the Viceroy of India said on that 
occasion : — 

'‘In my speech to this Council on the 8th September, 
I mentioned that it was a source of legitimate pride and 
satisfaction to India as a whole that we had been in a 
position to send a military force of over 70,000 combatants 
to fight for the Empire across the seas. Since I used those 
words we have done much more than that ; thanks to the 
energy and powers of organisation of His Excelloncy tlie 
Commander-in-Chief and the military authorities, British 
and Indian troops have been fighting side by side in no 



less than five theatres of war, in France, Egypt, Bast 
Africa, the Persian Cliilf and in China. We have despatched 
or are despatching nearly 200,000 men overseas to fight for 
tlie Empire of which we are proud to be a living and virile 
unit. These have been relieved by a certain number of 
fresh tj'oops from England. At the same time we have 
maintained our military forces on the frontier unimpaired 
to protect our line and to be ready, as a defensive force, 
to meet any emergency that may arise in that direction. 
We are all proud of our military forces and of their gallant- 
ry in tlie field, and I can only repeat what I have said 
before, namely, that the fact that the Government of India 
are in a position to help the mother country by the despatch 
of such a large proportion of our armed forces is a supreme 
mark of my absolute confidence in the fidelity and gallantry 
oi our troops and in the loyalty of the Indian people. That 
confidence is being every day more and more justified.”^ 

And in another work we read : — 

““ The Viceroy was able, and had the courage, not only 
to keep up a steady flow of Indian reinforcements to the 
Western front, but to denude India almost entirely of regu- 
lar British troo])s and of her large reserves of artillery and 
ammunition and transport 

276 If, then, this Army was considered sufficient during the 
stress and danger and uncertainties of the Great War, how can 
we say that a larger standing Army is now i^equired ? We put 
this [)oint of view and we were reminded of the future. We 
needed no such reminder. In all countries and in all ages there 
is su<‘lt a thing as an Army for peace-time and an Army to 
nu‘<‘l war and remote* eventualities. The contingency our 
friends have in view cannot bo met by our standing Army ; 
other forces will have to ho mobilized for that purpose. At the 
pvtssent moment heavy expenditure is being incurred on the 
meelianization of tlie Indian Army. Now it is the view of com- 
})etent authorities that a mechanized army cannot operate in a 
mountainous country such as wc have in the transf rentier.^ Its 
nuu'hauization is made in pursuance of the fmperial Chain of 
Defence. Bui why should India be nuule to pay for such 
imperial necessity ? 

277. 'That the cost of sucli unit-s is being thrown upon the 
slomler resourees of India was strikingly demonstrated by the 
one instance to which we have quoted. That wc have no other 
instances to (piote must not be taken as implying that other 
inHtanc(*s <lo not exist. We arc not free to refer to the 
evidence of military experts who placed their views in camera^ 
still we have the following views publishe d by another 

1 c1cUv(^rc<l to the Imperial Legislative Oouaeil, LelM, on 12th 
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expert, Brigadier-General N. Eowan-Eobinson, C.M.G., D.S.O,, 
no Iriend of the Indian aspirations, who ni his article entitled, 

‘‘ The Place of India in the Defence of the Empire,’^ contri- 
buted to a monthly Journal named ‘‘ India gives expression 
to the following views which support our own. He says : — 
The British Empire from the military point of view is 
a dual empire compounded of Bast and West As is natural 
in a realm born of the sea the divisions are oceanic. Very 
roughly, the shores washed by the Atlantic and the Medi- 
terranean, the Pacific and Indian Oceans limit the eastern. 
The parent and dominant empire in the West is centred in 
Britain ; the younger and dependent empire in the East is 
centred in India. Both centres are in direct contact with 
great defence problems, and incidentally, apart from the air 
irtcuaee to Britain, are well placed for dealing with them. 

Both British and Indian troops in India exist primarily 

for the defence of that country ; but, when she is not directly 
threatened, are available for imperial purposes, just as the 
troops of the home army are available for service in India 
should they not be engaged in a campaign in Europe. Indian 
troops have been employed in the British service all the 
world over ; but their limits would be set normally in 
eastern theatres. We might thus expect to find Ihem operat- 
ing — ^in China, as at the present moment ; on the east coast 
of Africa, as in the War of 1914, or in Australasia or Iraq; 
in each case based on and supplied by India And both 
Australia and South Africa would naturally be prepared 
to reciprocate. The former is specially interested in Indian 
defence, partly because India furnishes an essential link 
in the Imperial air chain, but mainly because, with India 
and consequently Singapore m other hands, she Avoiild be 
open to attack from every direction Australasian troops 
might therefore be found among the first reinforcements 
to an army repulsing a great assault on the North-West 
Frontier. 

“ The value of India as an imperial military asset was 
strikingly demonstrated in the Great War. As the country 
was united in loyally and was not threatened externally, it 
was possible, firstly, to utilise Indian troops in the trenches 
in France pending the arrival there of the new armies ; 
secondly, to withdraw British regular troops from India and 
replace them by territorials, two matters of pi'imary import- 
ance in view of the scarcity of well-trained troops at the 
time ; thirdly, by means of Indian troops, to maintain pres- 
sure on the enemy in every theatre outside Europe ; and, 
lastly, to use India as the main base of operations for all 
eastern campaigns,”^ 

Threefold 278. It has been said that, roughly speaking, the Indian Army 

tootionsof YaSij be taken to have a threefold object in view, in that a third 
the Aimy. — > — ~ 


1 India, July, 1929 ; pp, 15, 16. 
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thereof is maintained for the maintenance of internal security in 
the country, a third for the defence of its frontiers, and the 
remaining third aie covering troops to replace wastage, assist 
and, if necessary, relieve the field army. Frequent statements 
to this effect have been made in the Central Legislature ; as 
often as they have made they have met with the demand of 
the Assembly that there is no reason why the security troops 
should not be replaced by a cheaper agency such as the 
Gendarmes or the Police. As it is, General Eobinson points 
out that the numeral necessity of such troops is no longer 
justifiable. lie says : — 

With regard to the first problem, we may note that 
the suppression of local rebellion, riot and disorder, has 
been greatly simplified by the advent of tlie aeroplane 
and the armoured ear ,* for these weapons, apart from 
their fire-power and their immunity from counteraction, 
liossess that capability of striking a swift blow which, 
especially in the East, multiplies greatly the value of 
force. Internal troubles present their gravest dangers 
when expressed in ii on-co-operative, in interference with 
conimumeations and in sabotage of works. Such action 
can only be defeated by a firm administration in Delhi 
and in Londoji. 

279. As regards the heavy cost of the mechanization of the 
Indian Army the following extract drawn from the same 
source is suggestive : — 

There is a last military question to be considered, not 
indeed of defence, but of means and method. The Home 
Army, to meet the requirements of European warfare, 
is undergoing a process of mechanization. To enable the 
process to be continued, either India must follow suit as 
regards British troops, or the Cardwell system, on which 
the Army has so long been based and which has proved 
its worth so well, must be scrapped. In spite of her 
mountainous war-theatres India has, after considerable 
thought, decided to mochanize. And, fortunately, there 
is a solution ready to hand for the satisfaction of her 
conflieting tasks in mountain and plain ; for the 
mcehanization of a large part of the British troops will 
streiigthen Ihem greatly for duties of internal security 
on winch they are largely employed ,* and it will add to 
their ^^alue in all i*oaded areas on and beyond the border 
and in such countries as Palestine and Iraq, while the 
Indian Army, unmechanized, will continue to furnish all 
the cavalry, infantry and pack artillery likely to be 
needed in rougher terrain either in the East or Middle 

East.' '2 

280. It has been said that India must be ready for the next 
war. There is scarcely any secrecy about what is expected 


1 India, July, 1929, p 18. 
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to be tlie next theatre of conflict m which India is likely to 
be inYolved. This is what the General says in the same 
article : — 

The nature of the Eussian problem is well known. 
The iMuscovile reg’ards us as the main block to his policy 
of world-communism He has failed in England, and now 
hopes, either by propaganda or by arms, to destroy our 
rule in India Hitherto, the waves of Sovietism, though 
very ably directed, have broken on the Afghan frontier 
and then surged eastwards But the Soviet Government 
IS a power in Asia. It has an oriental scorn of time and 
call await its opportunity. In the meantime, by patient 
and virulent underply, it may hope to undermine our 
rule.’’^ 

281. These views are currently held in high military circles, 
and we are bound to respect their special knowledge. But 
what do they prove Only this, that the strength and equip- 
ment of the Indian Army go beyond the immediate or proxi- 
mate requirements of India, that it is maintained to protect 
all England’s Eastern Empire and that though over-equipped 
for her Indian requirements, it is equipped and mechanized 
to provide against a possible conflict with a European power. 
When the military experts were under examination one of us 
had drawn the attention of the conference to this picture of 
the Indian Army, in the face of which it is idle to assume that 
the growing military expenditure is justifiable for the defence 
of India. The fact appears to be, that ever since Lord 
Esher’s Committee drew up their Eeport the Indian Army has 
begun to be regarded as a wing of the Imperial forces and 
both its strength maintained and its equipment received in 
order to suit the requirements of European warfare That it 
is so m the case of the British troops lent to India is admitted, 
and it is said that the Indian Army cannot be permitted to 
lag behind because it might any moment be called upon to 
take the field alongside of the British Army ; which is once 
more restating the same problem upon which the Legislative 
Assembly has joined issue 

282 We are, therefore, convinced that a clear case has been 
made out for an impartial inquiry into the military require- 
ments of India. Such inquiries have been made beLn^e ; but 
they have not been productive of much practical good to 
India But we ascribe their futility to the powerful influence 
of the British War Office. We have examined their accredited 
representatives and after hearing them and considering their 
evidence, we feel constrained to record it as our opinion that 
India should expect no substantial relief in her military 
bujrden unless her revenues vest in the Government of India 
aiid that Government is made responsible to the Legislature. 
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In our recommendat-ion on tlie subject we have excepted 
the military ; but we have only done so with a clear under- 
standing that the military expenditure is not wholly taken 
out oE the vote of the Assemblj". It is possible to fix a mini- 
mum of India’s military requirements as to which a conven- 
tion might be established for a given number of years. 

But though this may bring some financial relief, other 
questions remain and have to be grappled with. It is con- 
tended that India’s aspiration for self-government cannot be 
gratified until India is able to defend herself. We quote 
Professor Keith for an answer : — 

‘‘ But these considerations should have rendered all the 
more eager the endeavour to open up military careers for 
Indians and to train the people to defend themselves as a 
necessary condition of self-government.”^ 

As he wrote in an earlier page : — 

The rule of Britain in India began with the com- 
mercial transactions of a company, and interesting as 
is the history of the East India Company, it is impossible 
not to recognise that this commercial origin was hostile 
to the development of a true political sense 

283 . That is the historian’s verdict of England’s government 
of India. We have already referred to Mr. Montagu’s words 
spoken to the same effect in the House of Commons (§14) and 
to the argument as to their inherent incapacity. (§187.) 

We would only add to what we have said there that the 
Indian soldier is well able to hold his own against the pick 
of the European Army is recognised and was duly ack- 
nowledged at the time ; to give only one instance, out of 
the many to hand we quote the following message from Field- 
Marshal Sir John French, dated 16th March, 1915, quoted by 
H. E. Lord Hardinge in his speech at his Legislative Council on 
the 1 8th of that month : — 

“ I am glad to be able to inform Your Excellency that 
the Indian troops under General Sir James Willcocks 
.Jought with great gallantry and marked success in the 
capture of Neuve Chapolle and subsoquent fighting which 
took place on the lOlh, lllh, 12th and 131 h of this month. 
The fighting was very sever<» and the losses heavy, but 
nothing daunted tliem. The te.uaeity, courage and en- 
durance were admirable and worthy of the best tradition 
of the soldiers of India.” 

284 . We feel constrained to observe that India’s present 
inability to defend herself is neither inherent nor due to any 
causes for which she is accountable. Her lack of prepared- 
ness must be ascribed to her lack of opportunity. It "was said 
that while the Indian soldier was brave ho lacked leadership 

1 Besponsible Government in the Dominions, 2nd Ed., p. 49. 2 Jh. p, 44. 
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because lie ^vas iinecUicate^ and as soon as tlie Indian is edu- 
cated lie becomes efieiiiiiictte The gloiious record oi the 
Indian Corps in France ” is a conclusive refutation of such 
calumny. T\"e are rhen driven lo the conclusion that for her 
military equipment India doe's not lack the crude material ; 
but she has lagged behind and has now to make up for much 
lost time and opportunity. How is she going to do it The 
majority of us think that a fair beginning is possible with the 
establishment of a military college in India and the adoption 
of a more liberal policy in the matter of the selection of cadets 
than what has been hitherto the practice. ^Ye have been 
assured that a beginning in this direction has already been 
made. We can only hope that it will be continued The 
other recoiniiiendations of the Skeen Committee include the 
abandonment of the eight units scheme Two reasons have 
been suggested for the initiation of this scheme. The first, 
that of not unduly impairing the etficiency of the Army which 
as a war machine must be maintained in the highest pitch of 
efficiency which would not be possible if raw recruits are indis- 
criminately distributed among the various regiments of the 
Army ; and secondly, ft <s said that the isolation of the 
eight units would give Indians the best chance for displaying 
their capacity for organi''-'it.on and leadership, vrhieh is not 
possible if they are employed in mixed regiments. The 
Indians complain that the segregation of all Indian cadets by 
limiting their employment in the eight regiments is due to the 
objection of British Officers who do not view with equanimity 
the possibility of their serving under an Indian Commander ; 
and that apart from that remote contingency there wonld be 
a serious falling off in the recruitment of British cadets if 
they were faced with the problem of having to serve with 
subalterns of other nationality. 

285 It is hardly necessary to recall the identical objection 
raised to the employment of Indians in the All-India Services. 
It is even less necessary to point to their futility ; since what- 
ever prejudice the Englishman may feel of serving under or 
with an Indian, he has the good sense and the breadth of 
vision to reconcile himself to the inevitable. And as the 
civilian has bowed to the inevitable without loss to his 
prestige and efficiency, so we think the subaltern will, if only 
he is taught to think that way Moreover, it is not one of 
India’s demand that the Indian Army should for all time be 
commanded by Englishmen. Both the dictates of sentiment 
and economy demand the necessity of the Indianization of all 
ranks. India can wait but it will not linger. She is ready 
to pocket her pride for the sake of efficiency but efficiency 
must not act as a drag demanding the sacrifice of her self- 
respect. 



CHAPTER VI 

PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS. 

286. We have been favoured witli voluminous documents Provincial 
descriptive of the working of reforms in the nine provinces and 
in the Central Government, and, with the solitary exception of 
the Central Provinces and Berar, with proposals which more or 
less Favour a general advance in the direction of larger autonomy. 

The Madras Government, whose proposals are as thorough 
going as they are logical, had in the descriptive volume prepared 
the ground for their ultimate recommendation by giving a full 
and lurid picture oF the working of dyarchy which had un- 
doubtedly worked well in that presidency in spite of its in- 
herent drawbacks and facility for conflict. The non-co-opera- 
tion movement, which had become well established before the 
advent of the reformed councils, appears to have found uncon- 
genial soil for the display of its virulence amongst the level- 
headed politicians of Madras. 

287 The term autonomy must be understood in this con- 
nection as connoting no more than provincial self-government, 
snb.ioct to such safeguards and the residuary powers as may 
qualify unlimited authority, and in the absence of the subject or 
context connoting otherwise it will be used in this sense through- 
out this report. 

The heie noire of communism "was, however, by no means 
absent here. Where the real conflict however took the form of 
an internecine jealousy het'vveen the Brahmins who had for long 
monopolised almost all avenues for public employment and the 
non-Brahmins who challenged their supremacy, and attacked 
their monopoly by a well-directed force of organised opposition 
which completely staggered the old time monopolists and drove 
them out of their stronghold by the advancing avalanche of 
opposition. 

288. And behind the non-Brahmins stood millions of the 
despised and depressed classes whom both the Brahmins and 
non -Brahmins had 0 ])pressed for centuries. Their very shadow 
was a pollution to the so-called high caste Hindus who con- 
spired to deny these unfortunate people the use of public wells 
and even the use of public roads. They were backward, illi- 
terate, poor and unorganised ; their number was large but their 
influence negligible. They watched the social upheaval between 
the tvo caste belligerents, and profiting by their example 
bestirred themselves and started an aggressive campaign both 
against the Brahmins and the non-Brahmins which threatened 
to storm the bulwark of all orthodoxy. But dui'ing the last 
decade they have not succeeded in gaining a substantial foothold 
either in the public services or in the Councils which might have 
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served as a soiiuding board for the ventilation of their grievances. 
The fact is that the depressed peoples have developed a class 
consciousness within the last few years. When Mr. Montagu 
was on his mission to India the depressed classes sent their re- 
presentatives to interview him, but they boycotted the 
Southborongli C’ommittee and they did not appear before the 
Joint Parliameiitarj" Committee, with the result that they were 
allotted only seats by nomination and their representatives 
natural^ suffered from the dual wrong of insufficient, inadequate 
and insecure representation. They have since made good 
their past apathy. They have broken away from the leading 
strings of their Hindu compatriots, and their representatives met 
us^ at every centre and treated ns to a long recital of their 
grievances, many of them social and some of them such as no 
wise legislator can afford to ignore. We have already adverted 
to their ease more fully in an earlier chapter. 

289. But neither the cleavage between Brahmins and non- 
Brahmins nor the mute spectre of the downtrodden pariah in 
the background marred the progress of the reforms in Madras. 
As the Madras Government observed in conclusion, it may be 
said that the degree to which the council reflects educated opinion 
has increased with each council. But the Keport goes on 
to add that even the non-Brahmins who had grasped the 
opportunity to form a government of their own and had 
been instrumental in bidding them God-speed became restive 
when they found them insufficient for the display of their talents 
or the employment of their energies. Their federation demanded 
full provincial autonomy, and their members slowly gravitatecl 
towards the Congress which at one time stood for complete 
dominion status and nothing short of it ; though a strong wing of 
congressmen in Madras have since gone even further in d(^mand- 
ing complete independence for India outside the Empii*e. For 
example, in 1926, the Provincial Congress Committees of the tw^o 
main divisions oE the Presidency, Tamil and Telegu, both passed 
resolutions advocating such independence.*''^ This resolution w^as 
defeated in the Calcutta Congress of 1929 by a majority, though 
the minority 'were left free to carry on their propagamla and 
educate public opinion in favour of their separatist movement. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

OTHER RECOMMENDATIONS. 

I 

Finality of the Constitution. 

290. The Reforms Act of 1919 was professedly temporary. As 
provided in Section 84A, it was subject to revision at the end of 
10 years. The authors of the Montag'u Report said that the next 
revision should be equally transitory. They say : We regard 
it as essential, if the terms of the announcement of August 20 are 
to be made good, that there should from time to time come into 
being some outside authority charged with the duty of re-survey- 
ing the political situation in India and of re-adjusting the machin- 
ery to the new requirements There can be no doubt that 
under the declaration the time and measure of each advance 
can be determined only by Parliament,” the right is reserved 
to Parliament, but it is a right which the Parliament can waive ; 
since it is unquestionable that the transitoriness of the constitu- 
tion has become its own weakness, and if the constitution 
had not been declaredly temporary though it might have been 
subject to an arrere pense the agitation for more reforms would 
not have received the same incentive to boycott as the con- 
stitution actually made 

291. Temporary constitutions please nobody. The giver 
thinks that if he has given too little it does not matter as after all 
it is only for a short time ; the taker thinks that the little given 
might well be refused because the giver will then give the next 
instalment Moreover, a short-lived constitution affords both 
parties time to marshall their forces and each time that it comes 
up for revision the same objections are again trotted out against 
further reforms as were urged against any reforms at all. For 
instance, we have been treated to a serious diatribe against the 
Indians' inherent incapacity to rule themselves, of their love for 
bureaucratic rule, of their illiteracy, their religious feuds and 
the presence of an impartial arbiter, the danger of lowering the 
British standard of efficiency ; and many more of the same kind 
whi(d] had confronted the pioneers of the present reforms. 

292. If the constitution is to have the finality which we recom- 
mend the following questions infer alia would have to be em- 
bodied in the new Act : — 

(1) A procedure for amendment of the Constitution in 
[jrogressive stages. 

(2) Reservations : how to remove them, and when. 

(3) Provision for a possible federation of the Indian 
States. 

(4) Safeguards : eg., a provision for safeguarding the 
Home Charges, and the like. 
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\Vliat India grants is an organic constitution capable of self- 
d eve] opin flit and self -expansion Avitbont reference to extraneous 
authority Our reeoiniiiendation must be understood in this 
sense 


II. 

The Separation of Burma. 

Origin of the 293. We have opposed the separation of Burma, taking into 
agitation, consideration numerous aspects of the question, (1) Financial, 
(2) Economic, (3) Political, (4) Strategic, (5) Social, and sixthly 
and lastly, Sentimental. 

294. The credit for the inception of an agitation for the 
separation of Burma from India must be given to other interests 
than the Burmaiis. It was started on the eve of the first re- 
forms ; but the agitation has since been taken up by one section 
of the Burmans though another section belonging to the 
Nationalist group have opposed its severance at this juncture, 
holding it more advantageous to Burma to remain a part of 
India, whose support it can count on and has received for its 
deliverance from autocracy. 

295. Burma is a polyglot province with an admixture of 
jjopulation in which the Burmans are naturally in numeral 
majority. But the trade and commerce is in other hands. The 
mineral wealtJi of the country is being exploited by Europeans j 
its rice trade is in the combined hands of Europeans and Indians, 
while India supplies its labour force not only for the oil and 
mineral industry, but also for harvesting the paddy. 

296. All enterprises are being financed by non-Burmans. The 
Europeans control the higher banking while the Indians, mostly 
the Chetties from hladras, do the money lending. Rangoon, the 
capital of Burma, is more an Indian than a Burmese city ; of 
its population of 350,000, no less than 200,000 are IndianSt 
These are employed as elei'ks and cartmen, tram conductors and 
mechanics, and they are preferred to the Burmese for manual 
labour because they are both more industrious and hard working 
and capable of sustained labour which the Burmans are not. 

Burma’s 297. Burma is at present an undeveloped country extending 
population. about 263,000 square miles, of which about 184,000 square miles 
are in British possession, while 16,000 is unadministered, and 
63,000 is covered by semi-independent Native States, Its 
population at the last census (1921) was 13,169,099, distributed 
as follows : — 

Per 1,000. 


Buddhists 851 

Animists . . . . 53 

Mahommedans . . . . . . . . . . 38 

Hindus 26 

Christians 26 

Others 1 
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298. Its average revenue is approximately 10,38 lakhs. The 
density of its population all told is only 57 per square mile, 
against 608 and -±26 of the thickly populated Provinces of 
India, e.g , P>oiigal and the United Provinces. Admittedly 
there is considerable scope for immigration and industrial, 
agricultui'al and other general development. 

299. The latest phase of the Burmese agitation in favour of 
‘Separation has taken a form of an anti-Indian agitation It is 
said that the Indian is flooding the country and exploiting its 
natural resources Curiously, nothing is said about the Euro- 
peans. Indians complain that the separatist movement was 
engineered by some Europeans, with the dual object of slicing 
it off from India for themselves and for thwarting the growing 
competition of the Indians with them. But whether it is so or 
not, we have to take note of the fact that an agitation exists, a 
demand for separation has been addressed to us, and though it 
has been opposed by the Indians, we cannot resist the demand 
if it would be in the interest of Burma that it should be par- 
titioned off from India. 

300. A strong grievance of Burma and the Burmese Govern- No tmity ol 
mcnt who have supported their claim for separation rests on the u^terest. 
ground that there is nothing in common between the two coun- 
tries, that Burma is the furthest extremity of India, has no 
material voice in the management of her ovm affairs, being con- 
trolled by the Government of India who have treated her as a 
Cinderella Province, neglected her special interests, and made 

her a milch cow for India’s interest ; that Burma is in 
no ^yi\y menaced hj the existence of a vulnerable frontier 
like India for the de fence of which she has to contribute 
an amount out of all proportion to the benefit received, 
or llio ])i*otec1iou afforded to her ; that the unpenetrable 
chain of hills which separate her from India in the West 
and from China and Siam in the East, reducei the question 
of her defence to a minor miie ; but so long as she remains a part 
of India she would not be able to shake off the ever-growing 
incubus of the Government of India’s military expenditure ^ 
that Indian competition with Burmans is prejudicial to the 
latter, since the Burman has a higher standard of living and 
cannot fairly compete with the Indian labourer. 

This is in short Burma’s case for her separation from India. 

SOI. Against this it is recognized that the Burmans are still India’s ex- 
backward, cannot be entrusted with the full measure of self- ploitat^ 
government,^ that the Indian competition is keen but by no 
means unfair or unnecessary, that the Indian trader and the 
labour('r contributes to its growing wealth and prosperity, 
and that if the Indians are not employed in the higher ser- 
vices their places can only be filled by Europeans which , would 
add to the epst of the administration, It is admitted that the 
{^lietty exacts a higher rate of interest, but the Ohetty retorfasR, 
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that liie Biirman is xinder no obligation to take it, and that 
considering the risk run the interest, though high, is not 
excessive Lastly, there is the question of Burma hea\^" in- 
debtedness to India, wiiieh tN^ould bankrupt her resources with 
separation 

The pros and cons of the question were gone into by us in 
meticulous details ; but it is neither necessary, nor, indeed, would 
it ho i-xpedient for us to do more than categorise the grounds 
urged and our own opinion thereon. 

302. Of the several grounds urged in favour of separation, 
the one of finance is the oldest, and it is one which has received 
the strong backing of the local Government. The complaint 
that Burma is being fleeced by the Government of India on 
account of its excessive military expenditure is a complaint 
echoed by almost every province of India. But as one of us 
pointed out, it is a complaint not against India, but the Indian 
Government, with the constitution with which we ourselves are 
not satisfied ; otherwise we would not have recommended a 
change. While the Burmans ask for their separation from 
India, they in the same breath ask for the retention of the 
control of the Secretary of State for India over their divided 
selves. If so, we fail to see what financial advantage would 
result to them therefrom ; since the revenues of India at present 
vest in the Secretary of State, and he is equally responsible 
now for the allocation of the Provincial Revenues. With its 
separation from India, it is not likely that the same individual 
will so alter his policy as to favour Burma at the expense of 
India But this question apart, the financial burden of Burma 
can be relieved, and, indeed, if unfair, ought to be relieved, 
whether Burma is separate or joint. It is an iniquity of which 
many Provinces have complained, and it has got nothing to 
do with the demand for separation. 

303. As regards the economic drain of Burma by the Indians 
the opinion of the Burmans is warped by prejudice engendered 
by the periodic sight of large bodies of Indian coolies entering 
Burma during the harvest season and leaving it thereafter. This 
IS given as the chief reason why Burmans regard the Indian 
coolie as a drain. We have already referred to the opinion of 
Europeans who pe employers of Indian labour but who do not 
take it in that light. Nor do they support the contention that 
Oie Indian labourer unfairly competes with the Burman who 
is not capable of the same degree of physical endurance 
or sustained work. We were told that the Burman was 
a charming fellow — easy happy-go-lucky — ^not used to bard 
labour or long hours of work, and that he is neither 
thrifty nor provident by habit, for as soon as he has 
made a little money, he thinks it is quite enough and goes to 
a race or a pwe to enjoy himself till the pressure of want drives 
him back to his work. That the Burmans ha^/e not yet become 
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inured to the hardship of factory life or military discipline is 
another matter upon which we find abundant evidence. In the 
face of these facts it is idle to contend that Burma would be 
gainer in the economic field by her separation from India. 

304. As regards her political advance, two points were made Political, 
by the witnesses. It was said that literacy is much higher in 
Burma and that there is no Hindu-Muslim question to retard 

her political advance, and since these causes are holding back 
the progress of India, there is no reason why Burma should 
wait with India for a substantial advance lu the direction of 
self-government. 

305. That Burma is more literate than India is admitted, and 
so is the fact that Burma does not suffer from the disintegrating 
influence of caste or the corroding effect of communal ism. None 
the less the Burmans cannot forget that it was Burma that was 
left out of the reforms in 1919, and it was India's championship 
of her cause which made their extension to Burma possible. The 
junction of Burma with India is not a source of her political 
weakness, but of her strength. Loft alone she will fall an easy 
prey to those who cannot possess the same sympathy with her 
aspirations as the Indians feel. We do not think that with her 
union with India Burma has been politically a sufferer in the past, 
or that she is likely to suffer in the future. On the other hand, 
we fear that her separation will in this respect be entirely to 
her disadvantage. 

306. Some Burmans turn to Ceylon for an example of what 
a separated province can achieve. But Ceylon has not yet 
achieved a form of Government superior to that of India ; ajid it is 
too early to see whether the Ceylon Eeforms Oommittoo's recom- 
mendations, even if given effect to, would give that island a 
Constitution comparable to that we have recommended for 
Burma. Our advice to Burma then is — ^wait and see, and don't 
be stampeded into an agitation which will do Burma no good and 
place the Burmans at the mercy of people who have less in 
common with the Burmans than the people of India. 

307. It is admitted on all hands that Bxirma's defence is Strategic 
India's defence and that with her separation the question of her position, 
military defence would still remain. Expert opinion taken by us 
inclines to the view that with her separation Burma is not likely 

to be the gainer financially. That is the view of authorities whose 
representatives have given us the benefit of their advice. 

In our Chapter on the Army in India wo have shown to what 
extent India can and should be relieved of its burden of military 
charges. If our contention prevails Burma with the rest of 
India stands to gain by any relief obtained by the Indian Eevenuo. 

We know that there is a line of argument to which some separa- 
tists have given vocal expression. They say that Burma is as 
distinct from India as is Ceylon and Burma is no more interested 
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in tli6 dciciicG oi IiidiE thciii is Coy Ion. But tliG nrgiiinciit misses 
our main contention. Those ‘of ns who plead for the reduction 
of the Army Expenditure of India contend that the British garri- 
son in India, though stationed in and maintained at the cost of 
India, is in reality maintained equally if not mainly for the de- 
fence of England’s Eastern possessions. Ceylon has no army of 
her own being certain that the Indian Army is there to defend 
her integrity. South Africa/the Malaya Federated States and 
even Australia depend upon that Army and yet not one of them 
contributes a cent tow’-ards its upkeep. 

308, In complaining of the economic drain of India, Burma 
forgets that she owes her position of comparative affluence to- 
the Indian connection. It is India’s money which paid for 
the Burmese war, and tor several years made good her 1 ‘eeurring 
deficits. Financial experts have advised us that if Burma has 
to repay her debt it would once more launch her into the era 
of annually recurring deficits from which she has only recently 
emeiged. That Burma is heavily indebted to India admits oi 
no doubt, only the extent of her indebtedness is in dispute. It 
IS claimed for Burma that she is not liable to pay for India’s 
war of conquest ; but it is forgotten that it was not India’s war 
but Crest Biutain s, and India was only responsible for footing 
the bill. She advanced the money to which she is entitled, 
whoevei pays it Burma or England. Other questions remain 
which -would equally cripple Burma’s resources, and all things 
considered, -we think that her separation "will not bring her the 
prized relief from financial embarrassment of which she 
complains on account of her union with India. 

309. Again Burma does not occupy the same position of isoia- 
tioii as Ceylon and the other countries to which we have referred, 
twhe is geographically a part of India. Her eastezm frontier is 
vnlnerable and within a striking distance of anotker contiguons 
power. The invasion of Burma by the Chinese is not yet a mere 
.mcmoiy. It has left its mark upon its political geography And 
there are numerous tribes to cope with. The eastern frontier of 
India 1.S the eastern frontier of Burma. A chalk line cannot he 
(iiawn where the Indian frontier ends and the Burmese frontier 
begins. 


Burma even if separate will have to remain militarily a part 
of India. The financial relief which she hopes to obtain bv her 
separation is, therefore, illusory. 

. Next, Burma complains that the Burmans have nothing 
in common with India. They belong to a widely different race. 
X heir outlook is different and there is no reason why they should 

^’i^ans belong to a different 
I ace IS apparent ; but India contains a congeries of various races. 
How many of her people are of the same race ? Still they cannot 
ground demand -thexT separation from India, any more 
that the French-Canadta^;;^, demand a partition of Canada, 
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because they belong to the Latin race. Burma would have a 
solid ground for demanding separation if her religion, culture or 
language, were exposed to interference on the part of India. 
Her complaint at present is against the Government of India as 
now constituted. Let her enjoy her new found freedom and if 
she suffers from her federation with India it would be time for 
her to complain. But let her first try the reforms we re- 
commend which, if granted, would satisfy her ambition for 
autonomy and dispel the doubt in her mind, if any, that India’s 
communal problems retard her progress. 

311. Her sentiment for a separate life and a separate Govern- 
ment would then be both gratified. And what is more, it would 
allay the fears naturally present in the minds of the Indians that 
with her separation the Burmans will join with the Europeans 
in squeezing the Indians out. With the bitter example of 
Kenya before them Indians must be excused for being naturally 
apprehensive of their future in separated Burma. As it is, the 
process of squeezing out the Indians has already commenced. 
Jn the new rules framed for the recruitment to the Burma 
Provincial Service the educational qualification for eligibility 
expressly excludes graduates of the Indian universities. The 
Sea Passengers Act which -was passed in spite of Indian protest 
had at last to be vetoed by the Governor-General It was a 
piece of discriminatory legislation, the effect of which would 
have been to levy a special poll tax upon Indian immigrants, 
With such examples before them, Indians may well feel alarmed 
at the separatist movement which the Burmans themselves will 
live to rue, hut then it would be too late, 

HI. 

Rioforms in the IsroETii-WKST Frontiek Province. 

812. The five settled districts now constituting the North- 
Western Frontier w^ere a part of the Punjab until 1900, when 
they were staved' off into separate provinces for strategic reasons, 
as the Government of India were of the opinion that the frequent 
raids from the trans- frontier tribes to which they had become too 
frequently subject could not be brought under control unless the 
frontier area was directly governed from the centre. There was 
then no opposition i o the separation except from Sir Mackworth 
Young, then the Lieutenant-Governor of Punjab. The Govern- 
ment of India claim that the administration of this area by a 
Chief Commissioner, who is also the Political Agent for the trans- 
frontier zone extending up to the Durand line, has justified their 
policy. There can be no doubt that the published statistics of 
the raids since show a marked improvement, while the town of 
Peshawar feels more secure from such incursions. A semi- 
military government has insured the maintenance of peace in the 
trans-border area, which we visited during our tour. Some of us 

z2 
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went far into the interior to view the niunerons rifle factories 
which were being set up within a few yards of the 
Peshawar Kohat highway. The machinery used was of the 
crudest but the firearms turned out were to all appearance equal 
in finish to those manufactured in Europe. We went cross- 
country to see for ourselves the actual condition of the tribesmen 
who were all seen slinging their rifles from their shoulders We 
inquired why they carried them and were told that owing to blood 
feuds life in the valley was insecuie and that every man, and 
indeed every boy from 10 upwards, had to learn the use of a rifle 
which they used for self-defence and plunder by which they eked 
out their scanty existence. These tribesmen are a fine race and 
we were greatly struck by their embarrassing proffers of hospi- 
tality which we were assured was a special feature of the Pathans 
who inhabit the five settled districts and the unsettled tribal 
territory, to the west right up to Afghanistan, the people of 
which are by race and affinity of the same stock. The general 
characteristic of these tribes is they are a brave people whor love 
fighting even if it be for the skin of a goat. They attack one 
another, preferably by night, and consequently aH villages are 
fortified and provided with watch towers as a look out for the 
marauder. Life, we were told, is wholly insecure in these rocky, 
waterless wastes, presenting as they do a striking contrast to 
the settled districts where we saw every sign of a settled life. 
But even here a constant vigilance has to be maintained, and 
the chief town of Peshawar, though a large cantonment, is 
strongly protected by a wide belt of barbed fencing and other 
entanglements, in addition to which searchlights sweep every 
corner of the horizon to give a timely warning of approaching 
raids. 

313, We spent several days in Peshawar and its environs to 
become personally acquainted with some of the problems on 
which we have now to embody in our report. Sir Norman Bolton 
Was good enough to appear before us, and with the co-operation 
of a nominated Provincial Committee we were able to examine 
a large number of witnesses on the subject of further reforms. 

314 We have perused all the literature on the subject, 
including the report of the Bray Committee, and we have come 
to the conclusion that while the settled districts are still most 
backward and have not even entered upon their political 
novitiate in local self-gov’^ernmeht, still the people there cannot 
be left out in the cold -while the rest of India is making rapid 
strides towards responsible Government. At the same^ time we 
cannot delude ourselves into a belief that the jute that 
thriS^es in Bengal will equally thrive in Peshawar ; we have to 
take into account not only the geographical conditions but also 
tlnse arising out of the strategic importance of the frontier, and 
the desirability of maintaining a continuous policy which has 
proved so iSiuecessful, These considerations would have had less 
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weight were not the civil administration of the province in 
perpetual heavy deficit, met out of the funds of the Central 
Government. 

We had pointed out this difficulty to several witnesses who 
replied to us m a set formula that somebody had to pay the 
watchman’s wages. But the frontier districts are not the 
watchers but the watched, for whose safety special provision has 
to be made, which partially accounts for the annually recurring 
deficit in the provincial budget made good out of the Central 
Revenues. 

It is extremely unlikely that the Legislative Assembly wiU 
consent to the surrender of its power of control over this deficit 
or agree to transfer it to the provincial budget for disposal at 
the will of the local council. This seems in itself an insuperable 
objection to the grant of any reform on the present lines. 

Moreover, it must not be forgotten that the rest of India had 
itself to ]>ass through the school of politics stage by stage. Its 
promotion has been slow and gradual. Each forward step has 
been taken after the effect of that preceding it had been fully 
tested and ti'ied. We have in our pi*evious chapters passed in 
review the varied stages in the evolution of its constitution. 
Judged by that standard the five frontier districts have not yet 
conic np even equal to the reforms associated with the Morley- 
Minto scheme. 

316 It has been said that if the five districts had remained a 
])art of the Punjab they would have shared in these and other 
rt^forms equally with the Punjab. The answer is that the 
districts would then have ])robably learned more quickly by their 
association with it. But we are not really free to conjecture 
what, Avould have been their position both under the reforms of 
1909 and 1919. One thing is certain, that if the phrase 

progressive realization of self-Government ’ ’ has any meaning, 
any advance in the Frontier Province cannot be otherwise than 
by stages. We may overlook their backwardness, hope that the 
blood feuds w^ould subside and that the steel that is smelted to 
forge swoi^ds wdll be turned to fasluon sickles, hope again that 
relijdous sobriety will replace religious rancour, still the fact 
I'cmains that the Frontier districts must show by example that 
thfw have learnt the lesson of civic responsibility. Tliis they 
can amply d'o if w’e i^ecommend the immediate extension to them 
of the reforms which the rest of India obtained under the 
Morley-Minto scheme of 1909. 

316. We fui'ther recommend that the question must be 
re-examined after ten years with a view to exploring the 
possibility of further reforms. That is the drill through which 
India has passed, and we do not see why our friends in the 
North-Western Frontier should not do the same. 
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CONCLTJDING ReMAEKS 

317. Finally, Yonr Excellency, we may be permitted to close 
this Eepoi't on a personal note. All of us have been devoted 
servants of India ; some of us her sons who have devoted all that 
was best in them to the service of their Motherland. Twelve 
months since when we took office we were made the targets of 
cheap ribaldry and organized obloquy — ^wherever we went we 
found ourselves surrounded by hooting crowds. Some of us were 
threatened with personal violence ; some threatened with death. 
Some had to endure the tempestuous outburst of popular dis- 
favour in the estrangement of old friends, the snapping of 
lifelong ties, but we have successfully v fathered the storm, 
finished our labours and have our consciences as our witness that 
we have striven to work loyally and faithfully in the interest 
of our people and the service of our ^lotlieidand. 

318. We have now submitted proposals the full effect of 
which some of us may not live to see. But we have this satis- 
faction that our contribution to the solutions of the great con- 
stitutional problems which confront Your Excellency’s Govern- 
ment may not be in vain. 

We know that men greater than ourselves had to inarch to 
the pillory or mount the scaffold for the courageous exposition 
of their views. We have faced the one and not escaped some of 
the pangs of the other, and now that our task is done, we feel 
some relief ; though we still suffer from a feeling that our re- 
commendations will be denounced as revolutionary by some and 
reactionary by others. But we were conscious of this when we 
penned our Report And if we could not give India more we 
could not give her less Her self-respect and manhood alike 
demand it. May the Mother of Parliaments display in her 
case that prevision which the occasion needs and may her 
Counsellois remember that the safety of the State lies in the 
contentment of its people 

319. We had subjoined our Report with a summary of our 
recommendations. As these have since been embodied in the 
Secretary’s Report we do not wish to duplicate them here. But 
what we should like to have done is to distinguish the recom- 
mendations which were unanimously adopted from those which 
were adopted by a majority. 


Hahi Singu Gour. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Sir Hari Singh Gonr s NoLes of Dissent. 

I. 

Fundamental Rights. 

320. I regret I have to enter my protest against the amend- 
ment made to the Fundamental Clause as drafted by me. 

As originally drafted, the clause only protected all citizens of 
the State, and in the second place it placed no disqualification 
upon the legislative power of the Indian Legislature to repeal 
all such laws as it may find not to be in consonance with the 
spirit of the reformed Government The amendment makes the 
clause too wide, by extending the statutory protection to all 
British subjects, and it further saves certain laws, however 
•obnoxious they may grow to the people, from repeal. 

321. As to the first, it is now the established principle em- 
bodied in the written constitutions of many countries and, so 
far as the British Commonwealth is concerned, recognised by 
the Imperial Conference, that all Dominions, including India, 
possess the right of controlling their own population and may 
for that purpose place any restriction they choose upon immi- 
gration from other countries. For example, the Jmperial 
Conference of 1918 passed the following resolution : — 

It is an inherent function of the Governments of the 
several communities of the, British Commonwealth, includ- 
ing India, that each should enjoy complete control of the 
composition of its own po])ulation by means of restriction 
on immigration From any of the other communities. 

322. This resolution was reaffirmed by the same Conference 
in 1921. It recognised India’s right to enact any discriminatory 
legislation it pleased to restrict or prohibit the immigration 
of foreigners whether British subjects, or otherwise. Apart 
from the resolution no one, not a citizen, can constitutionally 
claim the same protection from a State to which he owes no 
allegiance ; since allegiance and protection are mutual rights, 
and there can be no protection as of right without allegiance. 
Following this declaration, India has already passed an Act 
(Act ITT of 1924), the object of which was to ensure recipro- 
city between India and the other parts of the Bmpire.^^ If the 
amended resolution is given effect to it would absolutely pro- 
tect all British subjects in India without Indians obtaining 
the same protection anywhere else in the British Dominions. 

The second amendment is equally unacceptable to me in that 
it tends to place a limit upon the legislative authority of the 

1 Kesolutiou 2] passed on 24th July, 1918, Boporl 6, 8. 

iiSee Assembly Debates, dnlcd 27lh July, 1923, pp. 39, 50, (58. 
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Indian Legislature wiiicli does not exist even now. I cannot 
consent to India’s future Parliament being truncated in the 
manner proposed. 

11 . 

The Separation op Sind. 

323 While we were taking evidence this question was sought 
to be raised by a witness when one of us raised a constitutional 
objection whether it was competent to us to go into the ques- 
tion at all. As that objection still remains undecided I may 
be permitted to restate it. It will be seen that under Section 53 
of the Government of India Act, the power to constitute a 
new province vests in the Governor-General in Council 
subject to the previous sanction of the Secretary o£ State. 
The Parliament has already parted with that power and vest- 
ed it in a specified authority. Under section 84A of the Gov- 
ernment of India Act all that the Statutory Commission (and 
by implication our committee with them) are entitled to report 
IS to what extent it is desirable to establish the principle of 
responsible Government, ” that is to say, to what extent the 
Governor-General in Council shall be made responsible to 
the legislature This is one thing ; but to advise how that Gov- 
ernment, when formed, or for the matter of that, the 
Governor-General in Council as now constituted, shall exercise 
that discretion is a matter solely within his authority and dis- 
cretion and we should be traxelling beyond the scope of oiir 
inquiry, and, I submit, overstraining our authority if we went 
into this and such questions. I may add that this objection was 
reiterated again and again in Bihar and Burma, and with the 
same result. I, tlierefore, feel constrained to enter our protest 
against the Parliament being called upon to decide a purely 
domestic issue which might conceivably affect the discretion 
of the Indian Government and compel it to adopt a eounse 
which it might have otherwise considered inexpedient. I have 
stated my view here because there is a movement set on foot 
that if India is to receive a substantial measure of self-govern- 
ment, let Burma at least be separated, I shall deal with this 
question under its appropriate heading. As I am now dealing 
with an Indian Province I should like to make it plain that our 
objection applies equally to all proposal® for the creation of 
new Provinces and, in view of Section 60, to the redistribution 
of the existing Provinces. 

324. I had raised this objection in our Committee during the 
course of discussions, but as it proceeded to adopt the safer 
course of formulating their recommendations upon all ques- 
tions on which evidence was led, it must not be assumed that 
my. objection was overruled even by our Committee. 

Subject to this objection I now proceed to state my views 
on 'th^ Separation of Sind. 
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325 . Though the Coinmittee have by five votes to four (in- 
cluding the three voles of our Mahomedan colleagues) decided 
in favour of the separation of Smd, the reasons which have in- 
fluenced tJie majority to accord their support to that decision 
would, m my humble judgment, lead to a nov scqmiur. Our 
three Mahomedan colleagues voted for separation presumably 
because it is a commoji feature of the Nehru Keport and the 
Delhj Muslim Oonfereiiee. Now in the first place the separa- 
tion of Sind is not recommended in the unqualified terms in 
which our resolution is couched, since the Neliru Keport is 
more guarded in i1s recommendation, for it says : — 

‘‘ We feel, therefore, that the argument for the separa- 
tion of Sind is very strong. In the absence of sufiicicnit 
data regarding the financial position we are unable to give 
a definite opinion on it. But it is unlikely, to say the least 
of it, that financial considerations will be such as to over- 
rule all other important factors which we have dis- 
cussed. 

326, The data whicL were Iheu lacking are available to us 
now, and we would say with the Nehru Beport that they pre- 
sent the insurmountable difficulty ’’ which must overbear 
the consideration of their sentiment, which influenced the 
majority of our colleagues. Our Chairman supported them 
because as lie^hen said, he stood for the principle of self-deter- 
mination. Now self-determination is a fine phrase added to 
the political vocabulary by President Wilson in his enumera- 
tion of the Fourteen Points upon the acceptance of which he 
led America to join the War. But what docs self-determina- 
tion imply ? There must of necessity be an undivided self, 
and that self of Rind is sharply divided ; and the two selves 
have tlirough their ac(n*edited representatives opposed the se- 
paration, since both the Bombay (Jovernment and tlie Bombay 
Provincial Oommiitee have unanimously recommended against 
separation, and the Chairman of the Bombay Committee, Khan 
Bahadur Bhutto, is himself a loading Sindhi representative 
member of the Bombay Legislative Council. The Bombay 
Government have examined the <|nestion in great detail and 
strongly oppose its separation. Sind is a small area, even 
smaller than Assam, which is the smallest existing Province* 
in India Its area is only 47,000 square miles as against 54,000 
of Assam, of which 30,000 square miles are desert and un- 
inhabited. Its population of 3,279,377, again is small as com- 
pared with Assam the population of which is 7,500,000. 
Financially it is a deficit Province since its revenue com- 
puted by the Finance Secretary to be only 385.4 lacs, while 
expenditure thereon was 222.8 lacs ; atid this deficit would 
greatly increase — ^it is estimated by at least 50 lacs per annum in 
normal years — and on account of its devastation by the floods 
this figure is now clearly an under-estimate. And since it is 


Sind a deficit 
Province. 


1 Bepoxt, pp. 67, 66. 
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View of the 
majority. 


Bombay 

view. 


Punjab 


to be provided, as is recommended, witb all the paraphernalia 
of a Grovernor's Province a further allowance must be made 
for additional expenditure for which no provision is made. 

327. Now, the majority of my colleagues who were moved 

by a sentimental attachment to their religion or the theory of 
self-determination have neither considered nor explained to 
us in the course of our discussion how this annual deficit is to 
be met I am aware of the answer usually returned by theorists 
that the Central Government must find the money. But 
that Government has so far failed to find a Pandora’s box 
whence to meet the claims of all comers ; nor, indeed, do we 
see why the whole of India should be saddled with the Cost 
of a separation, which only dogmatists and doctrinaires can 
ever justify As we have remarked before, the Bombay Pro- 
vincial Committee, which included three Mahomedans and 
a European representative from Sind itself, have set their face 
against separation. There is only one note of dissent by Mr. 
Mian Maliomed Shah, but w^hile he has struggled to combat 
the arguments against separation he has urged none in favour 
of it, and the burden of making out a strong pnma fane ease 
for separation is upon those who want it. In the Nehru 
Report, separation was acceded to as a peace offering to the 
Mussalmans. In the Muslim Conference Report we find only 
a bald statement demanding separation. ^ 

328. Except the one dissentient member, the Bombay Com- 
mittee are then unanimously opposed to the separation of Sind 
for reasons stated by the Bomba}’^ Government to which they 
add its comparative backwardness. This view is shared by 
no less a person than Khan Bahadur S. N. Bhutto himself, a 
full fledged Sindhi Muslim representative in the Bombay 
Council and Chairman of the Bombay Committee. 

The movement for the separation of Sind was a part of the 
original plan for carving out a Moslem province of its own, but 
our Moslem brethren do not realise that a separation would 
weaken their influence in the Bombay Presidency. As it is, 
the number of Moslems in that Pi'esidency is only 19.6 per 
cent., and as the population of the Moslems in Sind is 74 per 
cent it follows that in the process of the separation of Sind 
the ratio of the Moslems will be materially reduced. Whether 
Mahomedans will profit by localised influence rather than the 
general influence which they exert over the whole Presi- 
dency, and indeed throughout India, is a question upon which 
it is possible to hold two opinions. But the fact remains that 
the separation of Sind would not be such an unmixed blessing 
for the Moslems as they anticipate. 

329. It need scarcely be added that the separatists would not 
welcome the annexation of Sind to the Punjab to which it is^ so 
geographically proximate, and one of ns had raised the question 
of such possibility as even in some degree desirable. 
When the Snkktir barrage was projected the Punjab 
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^rovernment liad raised an objection because it would 
starve that Punjab of water wMcli they needed for 
the execution of their own irrigation scheme which 
the Secretary of State disallowed because he considered 
•Sind was in greater need of water from the Indus for the irriga- 
tion of its arid desert. But the Punjab has not received this 
decision with equanimity, and the two riverain provinces might 
in the near future come to closer grips, if we separate Sind and 
give, as we have recommended, provincial autonomy to the 
Punjab. It may then be that Sind may not receive the same 
supply of water from the Indus which it is expected to receive 
now. This contingency was expressly mentioned in Sind, but 
there was no satisfactory answer, since the only answer given 
was that the two provinces would be left free to settle their own 
•quarrels, which they may well do by the Punjab, which is a 
higher riparian owner, taking all the water it needs, and leaving 
Sind to console itself with the overflow, in which case all antici- 
pations of Sind being able to balance its budget out of the wet 
rate to be levied would be falsified. 

330. Another objection freely raised, though not much Ncwraiiw 
pressed, by some separatist protagonists was that Sind, being 
inaccessible from Bombay, had become the Cinderella Province 
of that Presidency. But the jirojected railway, linking up 
Bombay with Karachi, would soon eliminate this objection I 
feel convinced with the Bombay Government that Sind has every- 
thing to lose and nothing to gam by separation, and I, therefore 
oppose its separation for the present. At the same time, I would 
leave the Government in India free to examine that question in 
all its bearings and if they favour separation they are, of c<nirs<*, 
fr(ie to do so Separation or no separation, it is their business, 
not ours. 


III. 

A Sboond Chamber for the United Provinces. 

331. I regret I have to differ from my colleagues on the 
necessity or utility of a second Chamber for the United Provinces. 
The main reasons which have induced the majority of my 
colleagues to take this course are obscure to mo ; but those 
which may have led the majority to vote for the establishment 
of bicameral legislature for lhat one Province might be : — 

{a) The existence of a large and influential body of 
Taluqdars in Oudh ; 

(&) The ubiquitous argument about communal feuds. 

No other reason occurs to me, other than the general ones 
to which we have elsewhere adverted. But these reasons could 
not have influenced the majority to single out one province out 
of nine for the trial of such experiment. T therefore dismiss them 
as not germane to the discussion. 
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332. As for the existence of a large and influential class of 
landholders in the United Provinces, it is scarcely a reason for 
the creation of a Second Chamber. Equally large, though, 
perhaps not so influential, a body of men will be found scattered 
in several other Provinces. But apart from giving their class 
special representation, proposals for the creation of a Second 
Chamber were in all other cases considered and rejected. 

333. The fact that the Taluqdars of Oudh are a more con- 
solidated body is no reason to constitute them a revising chamber^ 
and under the constitution adopted for such chamber give them 
that power. Now, as we have already stated, a Second Chamber 
must, if it is to iiossess any value at all, be a chamber drawn 
from men who have made their mark in every walk of life. By 
Iheir age, expeiieiice and wisdom the} are held to possess the 
confidence of that small but thinking imi’t of a nation that might 
be described as their inner soul. But to arm a small body of 
men merely drawn from a landowning class, who may not possess 
any of those attributes with the functions of a Revising Chamber, 
IS, to say the least, a novel procedure and would in its effect 
be reactionary. 

That these leisured gentlemen, many of whom have not even 
acquired the modicum of education, much less experience of 
public business, are to control the behests of a popular chambciv 
savours of the establishment of a hereditary chamber in a 
Province possessed of five universities and in which higher educa- 
tion is advancing with giant strides. 

334. The second argument that comimmalism justifies the 
creation of a Second Chamber is nowhere, since the communal 
virus has penetrated the other Provinces as well, for instance, 
in the Punjab, more deeply than in the Gangetic plain. More- 
over, the Second Chamber can at best, only control legislation 
and not general administration, which remains and is made 
responsible to the Council. 

Being opposed to the establishment oP a Second Chamber in a 
local Legislature I am equally opposed to its establishment in 
the United Provinces. 

TV. 

The5 Reservation of Law and Order in Benoad. 

336. I regret T am unable to acquiesce in the decision of the 
majority of iny colleagues in recommending the reservalion of 
Law and Order in Bengal when they have agreed to transfer 
it in all other provinces. They regard Bengal as exceptional j 
so do I, though in a different sense. To them tlic alarming 
feature of Bengal is the periodic recurrence of anai'clxical crime, 
added to which they regard the Hindu-Muslim equation at the 
polls as creating^ a situation of antagonism which would bring a 
minister, belonging to one of the two communities as one of 
serious perplexity. Suppose, it is said, that a Hindu minister in 
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charge of the Home Department were to order the opening of 
fire on Moslem rioters, would it not lead even to a wider dis- 
turbance of peace, and vice versa ? The objection overlooks the 
fact that we have throughout vested the ministry with joint 
responsibility so that no individual minister can take a decision 
in so serious a case without the concurrence of his colleagues 
in which Muslims may be assured of finding a place. Further, 
such minister will have to face the Council and reckon with 
the Muslim wing there. Then it might be urged that these very 
facts may conduce to his supmeness leading to the vacillation or 
inaction resulting in similar disaster. I am aware of the muni- 
cipal fakir case and have learnt a lesson the effect of whicia has 
not been lost upon me Nor am I unaware of the disastrous effect 
of politics on the municipal administration of Calcutta. But 
deeply though I deplore these failings due to causes to which we 
have adverted in our review of the local bodies, they furnish no 
more reason for reserving law and order in Bengal than in the 
other Northern Provinces, say Bihar, the United Provinces or the 
Punjab, where the inler-racial conflicts are equally common. 
Further, all the Governments have, as it were with one breath, 
condemned the perpetuation of Dyarchy which has been found to 
be unworkable, and this view -has prevailed with my colleagues 
who have counselled its abolition, and still they have voted for 
its retention in Bengal, and m respect of a subject the subtle 
influence of which would render the transfer of other department 
nugatory. 

336. I fear that my colleagues^ minds throughout our discus- 
sions have been coloured by a lurid picture of the inter-racial rela- 
tions in the past. But I look ahead and trust and more than 
trust, feel convinced, that with the assumption of joint control and 
joint responsibility and with the elimination of the prime caqse 
of feuds, the separate electorates, the future would not be a mere 
replica of the past but that the two communities will, with the 
growing consciousness of their power and the sole weight of their 
responsibility thrown upon them, settle down to work in harmony 
by practising mutual tolerance, and that in course of time the 
two peoples will grow up to understand, what other democratic 
countries have long since understood, that a man who blends his 
politics^ with religion is like a man who mixes vinegar with his 
wine, since the two can never be combined in a country torn 
by the diversity of longues and creeds in which a little free think- 
ing is the only antidote to fanatical religiousness. 

337. But whatever may be the risk of adopting the course 
which I regard as the only logical outcome of our view, I do not 
think that that risk is greater than the risk which we hould 
have to face if Bengal is singled out for the retention of Dyarchy. 
It is the one Province which has vied with the Central Provinces 
in turning out one ministry after another as a protest against 
Dyarchy. Can anyone realise what it might' not do in its frenzy 
if the Dyarchy it hates so well is given the last quarter there ? 
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338. I do not think Bengal is behind any other Province in 
the matter of education and experience of self-government. I do 
not think there is anything in the Bengali character to disqualify 
them for self-government I do not think the risk we take is 
greater than the risk we should run if we withheld full autonomy 
from Bengal. I therefore strongly urge that Bengal ..hould 
get the same degree of autonomy as is granted to the other 
Provinces. 


V. 

The All-India Services in Madras. 

339. Our Committee has recommended that, following the 
principle settled by the Lee Commission that all services in 
the transferred field should be provincialized, ^ there is no 
longer any necessity for the retention of the All-India Services 
as such, the maintenance of which and the extent to which they 
should be maintained must be left to the Provincial Governments 
in which we have recommended the transfer of the subjects now 
held as reserved. Accordingly, our resolution to this effect 
applies to all the Provinces with the exception of the Madras 
Presidency, the exception being merely an accident, since it 
happened to be the first Province we had taken up for delibera- 
tion. The question of these services there has been set at rest 
by the Madras Government’s memorandum, which, I understand, 
has since been published. For these reasons, the cogency of 
which is acknowledged even by those who favour the extension 
of these services under their present tenure, I feel that the Pro- 
vinces should be able to choose their own agents for carrying 
out their own policy, and that it would be wrong and might lead 
to friction and the clogging of the machinery of government if 
we forced upon them an organized service amenable to extraneous 
authority, and which is accustomed to other traditions. In any 
case, if our recommendation regarding the eight provinces holds 
good I am unable to single out Madras for differential treatment 
in this respect. Some of my colleagues who had voted for the 
retention of the All-India Services in Madras have informed me 
that if we could revise our recommendation they would extend 
the formula adopted for the rest of the provinces equally to 
Madras. But apart from their concurrence I cannot defend the 
departure and think that Madras cannot be logically excluded 
from our otherwise general recommendation on the public 
services. 


Hari Singh Gour. 


1 Loo OonunisRion ’s Import, §§ 14-17. 
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NOTE ON THE DEPRESSED CLASSES BY RAO 
BAHADUR M. C. RAJAH, M.L.A. 

Th,e Depressed Classes in India present a definite problem 
in political and social evolution. They are the resultants of 
historical forces, religious, economic and social. They are the 
embodiment of exploded social ideas and the disabilities imposed 
on them by the original framers of Hindu polity have been 
aggravated by long centuries of segregation and neglect. The 
origin of these Classes and the beginning of their woes rightly 
belong to the domain of historical research but their betterment, 
economic and educational, is an imperative political problem. 
Their class consciousness is grovijing, stimulated pai'tly by the 
sympathy of the Government and partly by the belated awaken- 
ing of the Hindu social conscience. Still the new forces are 
encountering great opposition from the hostility of orthodoxy 
on the one side and the inertia of ignorance on the other. 
Every political party admits the existence of the problem and 
the need for special ameliorative measures. 

Difficulties have been raised as to who exactly constitute the 
“ Depressed Classes.’' The terms ‘‘ Depressed Classes,” and 
“ Backward Classes ” are bandied together and not infrequently 
cause confusion. The doubt whether a certain section came 
under the classification or not has often been brought out as an 
excuse to show' there is nothing like Depressed Classes and 
that no such problem exists at all. The first attempt to 
enumerate these Classes was made in the census report of 1901 
and the next report (1911) showed that the classes (Untouch- 
ables) who came under this category numbered 45 millions of 
the total Hindu population. The existence of the problem 
itself was recognised much earlier when the Madras Adi-Dravida 
Jana Sabha, now called the Registered All India Adi-Dravida 
Mahajana Sabha, was organised by Mr. P. V. Soobramaniam 
Pillay in December, 1892, incorporated under Act XXI of 1860, 
and began making periodical recommendations to Government 
regarding the protection of the interests of the Untouchables 
otherwise known as the Depressed Classes. The question was 
first raised on the fioor of the Legislature when the Hon. litr. 
(now Sir) Dadabhoy moved a resolution in the Imperial Legisla- 
tive Council in 1916 asking for a survey of the problem. a 
result of the resolution the Government of India circularised all 
the Provincial Governments and the replies of these Govern- 
ments for the first time revealed the magnitude and gravity of 
the problem (vide Government of India Memorandum : The 
Depressed Classes). Subsequent Government reports, educa- 
tional and political, have only served to emphasise the im- 
portance of the problem. Owing to the extreme backwardness 
of the communities and the prevalence of untouchability the 
education of these Classes presented special diflftculties. In 
his quinquennial review of education, 1912-17, the Education 
Commissioner, Sir Henry Sharp, by grouping together those 



whose educational needs presented difficulties owing to the fact 
of their being Untouchables arrived at a total of 3l| millions of 
Hindus. In this classification the aborigines, the Hill tribes 
and the criminal tribes had been omitted. The figures collected 
by the Franchise Committee in 1919 appointed in the wake of 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Report, yielded a total of 42 millions 
comprising the group Others as a third Hindu group, 
identified by them with the Depressed Classes mentioned in 
para. 11 of their Report and again these do not include the 
aborigines or the animists or the Hill tribes. The Franchise 
Committee followed these figures in the matter of framing 
franchise and apportioning representation. There was fresh 
enumeration again in the census of 1921 and the Commissioner, 
Mr. J. T. Marten, puts the figure at what he himself calls a 
'Uow and conservative minimum of 43 millions in British India.” 

We may,” he adds, confidently place the numbers of these 
Depressed Classes, all of whom are considered impure, at some- 
thing between 55 and 60 millions in India proper.” This 
coincides with the figures of Mr. J. Coatman in his book 

India in 1926-27.” The Reforms Enquiry Committee 
of 1924 accepted these revised figures in paragraph 64 of 
their Report and the minority and the majority alike 
amply recognised the importance and seriousness of the 
question. On 23rd February, 1928, Mr. M. R. Jayakar 
moved a resolution in the Legislative Assembly recommending 
that local Governments be instructed to provide special facilities 
for the education of the Depressed Classes and also for opening 
all public services to them especially the police ; and the late 
Lala Lajpat Rai moved an amendment thereto recommending 
the setting apart of a sum of a crore of rupees for affording 
special educational facilities for these classes. The Government 
spokesman, Mr. G. S. Bajpai, opposing the amendment, for the 
first time attempted to lower the figure and belittle the problem 
Mr. Bajpai took his figures from the Educational Depart- 
ment, of which he happened to be the Sec^etar 3 ^ and repre- 
sented that the total for British India, excluding Burma and 
Assam, was only 28^ millions. The accuracy of this figure was 
challenged and disproved when I sent in an interpellation on 
4th September, 1928, in answering which the Home Member 
of the Government of India estimated the total of Depressed 
Classes at 60 millions for India proper. This coincides with the 
Census Commissioner Mr. Marten estimate quoted above. 
Still the incorrect figure of 28 J millions is persisted in, in the 
Auxiliary Education Committee's Report. But that is so because 
the Educational Officer, who compiled the figures iu respect of 
Mr. Bajpai ’s figures also, happens to be the Secretary of the 
Auxiliary Education Committee, The Secretary of the Indian 
Central Committee early in January, 1929, circularised the 
various Provincial Governments asking for the latest figures 
ani these j^lded 44| millions. This does not include the 
aboriginal and criminal tribes' population. 
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A detailed examination of tlie figures collected by the Hartog 
Committee reveals two serious errors. In the case of the United 
Provinces the figures given by the local Government show the 
Depressed Classes as thirteen millions. But the Hartog Commit, 
tee erroneously takes them at the lower and incorrect figure. 
In the case of Assam the error is more serious. The Committee 
have altogether denied the existence of anything like Depressed 
Clashes in this Province. The figures of the local Government 
enumerating the various subcastes coming under this category 
gives them a total of 1.55 millions. Again deputations of 
Depressed Classes waited before the Joint Free Conference in 
Shillong on 4th January, 1929, and detailed their grievances. 

As I am writing this I have received intimation that on the 
37th August, 1929, the Governor of Assam has nominated for 
the first time a member of the Depressed Classes to the local 
Legislative OounciL In the face of this irrefutable testimony 
to say that there are no Depressed Classes in Assam is clearly 
incoi’rect. 


The Population of the Depressed Classes (Untouchables) 

IN Millions. 


Provmces. 

Franchise 

Com- 

mittee’s 

figures 

1919. 

(1) 

Census 

figures 

of 

1921. 

(3) * 

Reforms 

Enquiry 

Com- 

mittee’s 

figures 

1924. 

(3) 

Hartog 

Com- 

mittee’s 

figures 

1928. 

(4) 

Indian 

Central 

Com- 

mittee’s 

figures 

1929. 

(6) 

Madras 

6 i 

6 4 

C-4 

6*53 

6*60 

Bombay . . 

•6 

2-8 

2-8 

1*46 

1*47 

Bengal 

9-9 

9'0 

9-0 

6*64 

11*60 

United Provinces . . 

10-1 

9-0 

9*0 

7*89 

13*00 

Punjab 

1-7 

2*8 

2*8 1 

1*70 

2*80 

Bihar and Orissa , . j 

9-4 

8*0 

8-0 1 

2*63 

6*00 ’ 

Central Provinces . . 

3-8 

3-3 

3 3 

3*01 

2*67 

Assam 

'3 

2-0 

2*0 1 

* 

1 

1*66 


42-2 

43-3 

43-3 

1 

29*76 

44*60 


♦It IS stated in the Hartog Eeport that there are practically no Untouchables 
in Assam [lAde page 218, Table XCI of the Report of the Auxihary Committee 
of the Indian Statutory Commission). 

Eigures under have been taken from the printed list supplied by the 
Secretary, Indian Central Committee, to the members. 

Without even going so far as to debate the accuracy of these 
fibres, one has only to look at the numerous social and civic 
disabilities (of which typical instances are furnished later) pre- 
vailing almost everywhere in India to realise 'the magnitude of, 
the problem. ^ The records of the Eeformed Legislative Councils 
are replete with evidence testifying to the undeniable existence 
of these hardships and debates on proposed ameliorative meaS'tit^es^ 
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Interpellations covering specific statutory or social disability 
hampering members of these classes and resolutions and 
recommending removal of general disabilities form a regular 
feature of every session of every Provincial Council. The Rules 
framed under the Government of India Act make provision for 
special protection of their interests and enjoin upon heads of 
local governments the necessity for making provision for 
adequate representation of these classes in the Legislatures and 
the various Local Bodies 

1. The Governor of Madras, under Rule 3 of the Madras Elec- 
toral Rulds, is instructed to nominate “ ten to represent the 
following communities, namely, the Paraiyans, Pallans, VaUu- 
vans, Malas, Madigas, Ohakkiliyans, Tottiyans, Cherumans and 
•Holeyas.” 

2. By virtue of Rule 3 of the United Provinces Electoral Rules, 
the Governor is instructed to nominate one to represent “ classes 
which, in the opinion of the Governor, are Depressed Classes.” 

3. The Governor of Bombay is instructed to nominate two to 
represent classes which, ‘ ‘ in the opinion of the Governor, are 
Depressed Classes.” {Vide Memorandum prepared by the 
Government of Bombay for submission to the Indian Statutory 
Commission, 1928, para. 387.) 

4. The Governor of Bengal nominates a member of the De- 
pressed Classes. {Tide Report on the working of the Reformed 
Constitution in Bengal, 1921-27, para. 178.) 

5. The Governor of the Central Provinces nominates members 
of the Depressed Classes, and “ the number of members 
nominated from the Depressed Classes has been raised from two 
to four in the third Council. (Tide Memorandum on the 
working of the Reformed Government in the Central Provinces 
and Berar, Vol I, page 23.) 

6. The Governor of Bihar and Orissa nominates two members 

believed to be in sympathy with the class (Depressed Class), 

though not as a rale actually of that class.” — (Vide Memo- 
randum for the Indian Statutory Commission on the working 
of the Reforms in Bihar and Orissa, para. 154). 


The Sepresentation of the Depressed Glasses as it is at present. 



Total 

Popnlatton. 

Population of 
tke Depressed 
Classes. 

Total num- 
ber of seats 
at present. 

Seats for 
Depressed 
Claeses. 

1. Madras . . 

42 millions 

6*50 millions 

132 

10 

Bombay . . 

16 „ 

1-47 

114 

2 

3, Beasgal . . 

46 

11*50 

140 

1 

4^ United Provinces 

47 

13*00 

123 

1 

Pniilab 

20 

2*80 

94 

m 

©• Bibar' ^nd Orissa . . 

33 

6*00 „ 

103 

2 

7. Oentt^ Bro^inoes . . 

12 „ 

2*67 

73 

4 

3. • 

7 

1*65 ,, 

53 

m 
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These facts alone furnish an overwhelming answer to those wit- 
nesses who, speaking on behalf of certain Provincial Govern- 
ments, sought to make out that the problem was non-existent 
in their province. 

The lines of division which mark off the Depressed Classes 
from the rest of the Hindus are clear and unmistakable. Roughly, 
all those Hindus who are outside the pale of the four varnas, 
or castes, whose touch or proximity carries pollution, and "^ose 
whose occupations are considered unclean and impure, constitute 
the Depressed Classes. They have not the right of the King’s 
highway, nor have they the rights for public waterways and 
springs. They live segregated in the cheris in the Madras Presi- 
dency ; in bastis in the Punjab ; in mohalls or tolls in the United 
Provinces ; and in the pallis and paras of Bengal. Social rights 
they have none, and of civic and political rights little. The cata- 
logue could be lengthened by adding local grievances in every 
province. But the idea of carrying pollution by touch or 
proximity and the denial of entry to temples or Dev Darshan 
constitute the G. C. M. of the factors which make up untouch- 
ability. This was also the principle of enumeration adopted by 
the various Census Commissioners. {Tide Franchise Com- 
mittee’s Report, dated 22nd February, 1919 ; Statistical Sum- 
mary footnotes and Census Reports for 1911 and 1921.) 

Despite the fact that there has been a steady enlargement of 
popular control over the present system of Government, the 
claims of the Depressed Classes have so far not been adequately 
recognised. In the public bodies they are inadequately repre- 
sented, and in the public services they are not encouraged. In 
both the spheres the existing handicaps are heavy, and in the 
present low position of these classes they cannot overcome them 
unaided. Though popular representatives were admitted into 
the Legislative Councils as early as 1861, no member of the 
Depressed Classes ever found an opporttxnity to serve on thw 
Councils. Though the Morley-Minto Councils were so formed aa 
to enlarge the popular element so as to constitute a non-offleial 
majority, still no room was found to have the Depressed Classes 
represented. It was only in the last year of those councils that 
Lord WilUngdon recognised their claims and nominated one 
member to his Council in Madras. The Montagu-Chelmsford 
Reforms for the first time made statutory provisions for the 
representation of their interests and enjoined upon the 
Local Governments the necessity to give them a voice 
in the Legislative Councils. The number of seats allotted 
varied in each province ; but in mmy it was not more 
than one or two and in some nil. In the Central 
Legislature there was no member of the Depressed 
Classes till I was nominated in 1927. The rightful claims of the 
Depressed Classes are dealt with later. Here 1 only indicate the 
existence of the grievance. In the various Local Boards th^e 
Classes get no representation. All this deprives them of maMisg 

2a2 
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their troubles known and demanding redress. In the public ser- 
vices the grievance is more acute. The educational and economic 
position of candidates from the depressed Classes makes it in- 
cumbent on the authorities that their claims should be treated 
preferentially. Not only is there no such preference, but in 
actual practice their so-called social inferiority is brought up as 
a bar and results in the anomaly of even higher qualifications 
being neglected to make room for social prejudice. A question 
in the Punjab Council ; a resolution in the United Provinces 
Council ; the reply of an Inspector-General of Police to an 
applicant for a Deputy-Superintendent’s post in Assam ; a 
District Collector’s reply to an applicant for an Honorary Magis- 
trate’s post in Bombay ; and a recent instance of selection of 
sub-registrars in Bengal furnish typical instances of the difficulty. 
The instances are cited from different provinces and furnish 
unmistakable proof of their universality. 

Piuijah Council . — Question No. 466, Lala Mohan Lai : Will 
the Honourable Member for Finance be pleased to state if mem- 
bers of the Depressed Classes are taken in police ? If not, does 
the Government intend to direct that, in the matter of recruit- 
ment of police constables, the members of the Depressed Classes 
should also be taken 

The Honourable Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency : Members 
of the Depressed Classes are not enrolled in the police. When 
there is evidence that the Depressed Classes are treated on an 
equal footing by all sections of the community, or when Govern- 
ment is satisfied that enrolment of members of these classes will 
satisfy the requirements of efficiency and be in the best interests 
of the composition of the service. Government will be quite pre- 
pared to throw open recruitment to them, provided they come up 
to the physical and other standards required of all recruits.” 

United Provinces Council . — On December 17, 1925, a Resolu- 
tion was moved in the United Provinces Council for the removal 
of caste restrictions for admission to the police and other public 
services. (Vide Reports on the working of the Reformed Con- 
stitution, 1927, pages 226, 227.) 

Assam . — 'fhe following is the reply of the Inspector-General 
of Police, Assam, to Mr Sonadher Das, Secretary, Bania 
(Depressed Class), Samaj. The candidate ‘was a member of the 
D0pres^d Olasseis and a Master of Arts. 

Prom The Hon’ble Lt.-Colonel D. Herbert, I.A., Inspector 
General of Police, Assam. 

To The Secretary to the Brittial Bania Community of Assam 
Proper, Shillong. 

Dated Shillong, the 23rd October, 1918. 

, , 

' With reference to your letter, dated the 4th October, 1918, 
I have the honO'Ur to inform yoti that while I sympathise with 
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the aspirations of the Assam Brittial Baiiia Community, i regret 
that so many considerations govern the appoinlnienls of Deputy 
Superintendents of Police at present, e the fact that snilable 
candidates with war service have preference, that I am unable 
to give any definite reply. I do not, however, think that in 
the present conditions of Indian Society a member of a com- 
munity suffering from social depression, as referred to in the 
loiter under reply, could make a successful Deputy Superin- 
tendent of Police. I, therefore, recommend the candidate you 
refer to to press his application for appointment to some other 
branch of Grovernment service 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
(Signed; D. Herbert, 

, Inspector-General of Police, Assam. 

Bombay, 

The Collector of Khandish District, Bombay Presidency, in 
his reply dated 25th September, 1928, to Mr. Medhi, a member 
of the Depressed Classes, who applied to him for the post of 
an Honorary Bench Magistrate, wrote thus : — 

“ The Collector has every sympathy with the aspirations 
of the Depressed Classes and is glad to recognise and 
appreciate Mr. Medhi ^s good work in the various fields of 
public activities- ; but in his opinion time has not yet come 
when a member of the Depressed Classes can be given a 
seat on the bench of Magistrates, and until Government 
makes some pronouncement favourable to the aspirations 
of the Depressed Classes in this Presidency, he must regret- 
fully express his inability to recommend such an appoint- 
ment. (V^de Evidence, Depressed Classes Deputation, 
Bombay.) 

Bengal. 

The following is an extract from the evidence of the Depressed 
Glasses Deputation, Bengal, that appeared before the Joint Con- 
ference on the 21st January, 1929, led by Mr. M. B. Mullick, 
M.A., B.L., President, All-Bengal Namasudra Association : — 

Q. 76. I suppose there are a number of graduates in 
your community ? — ^A, There are a fair number. 

Q. 77. 400 to 500 Yes. 

“ Q. 78. There are M.A/s and B.A.’s ?— A. Yes. 

“ Q, 79. Are there many of them in the public service ? — 
A. Only a few, 

Q. 80. I should like to know whether they find any 
‘ ciifficulty in entering the provincial or subordinate services ? 
— A Yes, they do find difficulty. 

‘‘ Q. 81. I underst.and, as* recently as January, 1928, 
they recruited some sub-registrars ? — A. Yes. 

Q. 82. And for that the Government asked the various 
Commissioners to Ksend up nominations ? — A. Yes. 
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“ Q 83. The Commissioners in turn asked the various 
Collectors' ? — ^A. Yes. 

“ Q. 84. That is, qualified candidates for these posts ? — 

A. That is so. 

“ Q. 85. In the Dacca division I understand the Commis- 
sioners sent in four nominations ? — ^A. Yes. 

“ Q. 86. Two Hindus and two Muhammadans ? — A. Yes, 
that is so. 

“ Q. 87. Out of these two Hindus only an M.A. belonged 
to your community ? — A. To one of the Depressed Classes. 

“ Q. 88. And the other was a B.A., a Kayaslha ? — 

A. Yes. 

“ Q. 89. Of the other two Muhammadans, one was an 
M.A. and the other a B.A. ? — A. Yes. 

“ Q. 90. And out of these, two were appointed ? — 
A. Yes. 

“ Q. 91. Although in the notification it was said that 
preference would be given to Backward and Depressed' 
Classes ? — ^A. I believe that was the notification. 

“ Q. 92. In spite of that they thought it fit to offer the 
appointment to the B.A. Eayastha, overlooking the De- 
pressed Class M.A.’s claims ? — A. Yes, it was published in 
the last gazette. 

“ Q. 93. Again, in June, 1928, in the Dacca civil court 
there were a number of vacancies for clerks, but they did 
not even care to advertise ? — A. That was what we know. 

“ Q. 94 There were a number of graduates belonging 
to the Depressed Classes who sent in their application for - 
these clerkships, but the son of an official who was a 
Matriculate was preferred ? — A. That we discovered later. 

“ Q. 95. And a brother-in-law of the head clerk, an undcr- 
gradute, was preferred ? — A. Yes. 

“ Q. 96 And the graduates belonging to the Depressed 
Classes did not get a chance - — A. No. 

“ Q. 97. And recently, about five months ago, there were 
some appointments under the Controller of Currency, in 
Bengal ? — A. Yea, and also under the Accountant-General, 
Bengal. 

“ Q. 98. There, also, members of the Depressed Classes 
who were graduates applied for those posts ? — A. They did, 

“ Q. 99. And they did not get them ? — ^A. No, although 
an advertisement was made, and it was said in the adver- 
tisement that some appointments would be reserved "for 
them. 

“ Q. 100. Also, as regards sub-registrars in Khulna, 
Paridpur and Jessore districts, several members of the 
Depr^ed Classes, graduates, applied for these appoint- 
ments, but they were not preferred ? — ^A. They were 
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nominated by the CoUeetors, but I do know what 
happened after that.” 

The Inspector-General of Police, Bombay, when examined by 
the Commission said that the members of the Depressed Classy 
are not admitted in the Police service in the Bombay Presi- 
dency. The Inspector-General of the Punjab also said that the 
Depressed Classes are not admitted in the police department in 
the Punjab. 

The superstition attaching to so-called pollution results in 
innumerable social and civic disabilities ; though these are slowly 
disappearmg, yet they are generally prevalent. The children 
of the Depressed Classes cannot go to the same schools. {Vide 
Memorandum submitted by B. Ram Charan, B.A., LL.B., 
M.L.C. (U.P.).) The members of the Depressed Classes caimot 
engage in occupations which would bring them into close con- 
tact with other Hindus. That bars out aU possibilities of social 
intercourse or economic betterment. The system of forced labour 
or Begar is stiU prevalent in the Punjab, and the Depressed 
Classes are daily being harassed by officers throughout the pro- 
vince. {Vide Memorandum, The Depressed Classes Mission, 
Lahore, page 2.) A Resolution was also moved in the Central 
Province Legislative Council for the abolition of Begar. 
In the lower courts Depressed Class witnesses must stand aloof 
when tkey give evidence. {Vide Evidence, Depressed 
Classes Deputation, Bombay.) No untouchable can come into 
any public office for the transaction of business in the villages 
and minor towns. He cannot enter a post office to 
buy a stamp or post a letter. {Vide Evidence, De- 
pressed Classes Deputation, Bengal.) Hospitals main- 
tained out of public funds have no accommodation for 
him. The right of using public rest-houses is denied to him. 
{Vide Memorandum prepared by the Government of Bomb.sy 
for submission to the Indian Statutory Commission, page 
527, (9).) I am depicting no imaginary or historical 

grievances. Caste Hindus of Bombay, led by such an 
enlightened and {irogressive leader as Sir Manmohandas 
Ramji, protested against a resolution passed by the Corpora- 
tion of Bombay abolishing the practice of compelling the 
Untouchable children to drink water out of different cups 
in the Corporation school. The Share-brokers of the city took 
a day off to mark their protest against the Corporation Resolu- 
tion, an4 my colleague, Mr. Kikabhai Premehand, is an ex- 
President of the Share Brokers’ Association. (Ftde Indian 
Daily Mail,” 19|10|28.) This happened when the Statutory 
Commission was sitting at Poona. Caste fury assumed a graver 
aspect when an Untouchable woman was discovered wallung 
in the streets of holy Benares. The offended Hindus belaboured 
the poor woman most mercilessly. {Vide “ The Aj ”, 26|10'127.) 
In a recent case in my ovm province an Untouchable paid ivith 
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Ills life for the temerity of polluting a street with his presence. 

(*‘ Madras Mail/^ weekly, 1st Aug., 1929.) Even to-day the 
Aladras Council is debating a bill introduced by a private member 
demanding that all highways be thrown open to the Depressed 
Classes- In the United Provinces the instance was cited to 
us by the United Provinces Government {vide Report on the 
working of the System of Government, United Provinces of 
Agra and Ondh, 1921-28, Vol. Ill, Addendum, page 50) of 
Untouchables leaving their pots near the public wells iu 
the hope that some charitable samaratan would fill them. 
Resolutions were moved in the Madras Council, Bomba v 
Council, Central Provinces Council, and the Punjab 
('‘ouncil to allow" the members of the Depressed Classes 
to draw" w-ater from the public wells maintained by the Local 
Bodies. The Untouchable children attending common schools 
are victim ]sed (Memorandum prepared by the Government of 

Bombay for submission to the Indian Statutory Commission, 
page 528, (21).) In the Punjab there are restrictive laws and 
customary rules that stand in the way of the advancement 
of the Depressed Classes. The Depressed Classes are 
forced to hold the lowest place in society, because of 
certain customary rules, W'hich are enforceable in Gourls of 
Law”, debarring them from purchasing lands in village com- 
munities. The attention of the Government was drawn to the 
matter in the Punjab Legislative Council on 3rd March, 1928. 
The result of the customary rules which have the force 
of law is that the Depressed Classes are unable to purchase lands 
or even residential sites in villages. {Vide Memorandum sub- 
mitted by the National Reforms Party, Punjab, page 22.) 
The Land Alienation Act of Punjab prevents the Depressed 
Classes from purchasing lands from the privileged castes notified 
under the Act as agriculturalists, though the Depressed Classes 
are themselves agriculturalists. {V%d6 Ibid, page 22.) 

The Depressed Classes, though Hindus, cannot participate in 
common worship, nor can they come into the Temples. They 
are not even admitted into a public conveyance (Memorandum 
prepared by the Government of Bombay for submission to the 
Indian Statutory Commission, page 428 (19)), not to speak 
of the Barbers’ Saloon and Indian Restaurants and Refresh- 
ment Rooms under the management of so-called caste Hindus. 
Rigorous segregation and enforced poverty have reduced 
these communities to nothing more than a physical 
existence. Aspirations and hopes of progress have been 
stifled under the load of superstitions and have all but died 
out. Thought has been fettered and resources crippled, 
resulting in stagnation and decay. Ninety per cent, of India’s 
wealth is reported to be her agricultural produce and 90 per 
cent, of India’s tillers of the soil are the Depressed Classes. 
But of that wealth they get no proper share. Generation after 
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generation they have been forced to live in dirt and squalor 
and to grow up in ignorance and fear. Ignorant habits and 
insanitary surroundings make them fall an easy prey to epide- 
mic, and their poverty exposes them to chronic famine. 

It IS often contended that these disabilities spring from deep- 
rooted social prejudices and that political remedies are of httle 
avail against them. It is asserted that legislation and adminis- 
tration cannot force the pace of social reform, and premature 
eilovTs in that direction often retard progress. That was true 
when States were organised on a limited basis and opei’ated in 
a limited perspective. But the modern State, organised on 
democratic basis, embraces every sphere of national and social 
activity, and as such is the most powerful engine of social 
reform. It not only embodies and preserves prevalent social 
ideas but by its credentials it is authorised to mould and direct 
social tendencies. Under the more advanced conditions in the 
Western countries it has taken upon itself the duty of caring 
for the old and training the young. It acts as an agency in 
the more eqmtable distribution of the national dividend. Free 
education, adult franchise, old age pensions and unemployment 
insurance bear irrefutable testimony to its solicitude towards 
those who would, otherwise, under the relentless operation of 
economic laws soon become the Depressed Classes of Europe. 
The Government in India is progressing towards that ideal, and 
must sooner than later face this task of levelling up. The 
history' of the last hundred years has shown that education, 
transport, commerce and political power have acted as solvents 
of age-long caste prejudices, and it is only by aiding the 
Depressed Classes to participate in an increasing measure in 
these activities that the stigma attaching to them could be re- 
moved. This is fully recognised in the evidence prepared by 
the Bombay Government, where they admit “ the problem of 
Uiitouchability is not merely a social one. It has an important 
political aspect. Owing to the prevalence of untouchability a 
large section of the population is denied the enjoyment of its 
legitimate civic rights. Untouchability, which is also peculiar 
to the Hindus, is intimately bound up with the caste system, 
and has, therefore, in the minds of some people, a religious 
basis. The untouchable or depressed classes, who form about a 
thirteenth part of the total population of the Presidency, are 
denied many of the ordinary civic rights and privileges.” 
(Vide Memorandum prepared by the Government of Bombay 
for submission to the Indian Statutory Commission, 1328, 
page 382.) 

The general remedy that suggests itself is the immediate and 
total withdrawal of legal and administrative recognition to the 
superstition of pollution. The laws as they are administered 
to-day uphold these superstitions and punishes the untouch- 
ables who dare to disregard them. Whenever a member of the 
Depressed Classes attempts to enforce his civic rights, the law 
steps in under the guise of preserving the peace which, it fears, 
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would otherwise be broken* In practice it amounts to legal 
protection to the superstition and denial of an elementary right 
to a member of the community. But, as this aspect is more 
concerned with internal legal reform and not with the main 
constitutional re-adjustment, I leave it with a mere indication. 
In the matter of political power the position of the Depressed 
Classes has to be safeguarded in (a) Legislatures and (b) Public 
Services* I have already pointed out that in Legislatures the 
Depressed Classes never had an opportunity of having their 
voice heard till Lord Willmgdon nominated the first Adi-Dravida 
member to his council in 1919. Later the number nominated 
was increased under the Reforms Act, and to-day in most of the 
councils they have representatives who look after their interests. 
The suggested reform here is increase in numbers and change 
in method of representation so as to be more in consonance 
with democratic practice and better representative of the in- 
terests concerned. The change in the method is of more vital 
importance and demands closer attention. The method hitherto- 
followed was nomination by the Governor, advised by his Execu- 
tive Councillors, of either untouchables themselves or those who 
in the opinion of the Governor might be expected to look after 
their interests. The defects of this method are obvious, but 
it was first welcomed and later tolerated on the principle that 
the blabberer is preferable to the dumb. Nominatioa has lived 
its day of usefulness and has done its part in quickening political 
life in the community. The preference to-day is for the pri- 
vilege of direct election. The nominated member, while he 
did%oiee the needs of his brethern, bore no representative 
character and had not the same living touch with those whom 
he represented as the elected member had. In the Councils he 
was more prone to follow the lead of those who nominated him. 
He was not eligible for the Ministry. In a predominantly 
elected Chamber the nominated members naturally tended to a 
second place. True, there was no legal difference in status, 
but their views did not carry the same weight, though their 
votes did. Nominated representation was welcomed when there 
was none and was accepted when there was not suffieient data 
to demand election. But the working of the Ref orms during 
the last ten years has demonvStrated the future possibilities, and 
my demand is fully borne out by the conditions of to-day. There 
is one more reason why nomination must be abolished in the 
future, and its validity from the constitutional point of view^ 
I venture to say, could be hardly questioned. In the future 
councils, according to our recommendations, there is to be no 
nominated bloc. The Chamber would consist only of elected 
members. Also the Governor's Executive Council would not 
be there. The government would be vested in the Governor 
acting with his Ministers. So any nomination that the Governor 
would make could only be on the advice of his Ministers. Am 
the easiest way for the Minister would be to get his party 
adherent nominated ; and the constitutional device meant t(^’ 
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protect the weaker elements would only serve as a means of 
co-option for the largest group in the Council to the detriment 
of the community and Government alike The privilege of 
nomination vested in the hands of a political group would be 
nothing less than a menace. In recommending the system of 
nomination the statesmen of the day were not blind to its 
defects. They admitted the existence of these defects, bat 
their only plea was that they had no alternative. “ In assigning 
the number of seats in each Council to which non-official repre- 
sentatives may be appointed by nomination, we have been 
guided by the existence of the important classes or interests 
which could not be expected to obtain representation by anj’’ 
practicable system of election. Thus we have been driven tO' 
the expedient of nomination for the representation of the 
Depressed Classes, because in no case did we find it possible 
to provide an electorate on any satisfactory system of franchise” 
(vide para. 24, Franchise Committee Keport). That was vliat 
the Franchise Committee found in 1919. The Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee had the same difficulty. The Depressed 
Classes appeared before Mr. Montagu, but refused to go before 
the Franchise Committee, and said : — “ We would appear before 
the Franchise Committee provided the two persons, Messrs. 
Y. S. Sreenivasa Sastriar and Surendra Nath Baimerjee, to 
whose, presence on the Committee we have already objected, are 
removed from the Committee during our appearance before it. 
We have already stated that Mr. Sreenivasa Sastriar, as a 
champion and apologist of Brahmin oligarchy in preference to 
British bureaucracy, and Mr. Bannerjee as one who advised our 
Sabha and the community which it represents ' to enlist them- 
selves in the German army fighting against freedom and civiliza- 
tion ’ because we said in our address to Lord Chelmsfoj'd and 
the Bt. Hon. Mr Montagu that, ‘ vc would fight to tho last 
drop of our blood any attempt to transfer the seat of authority 
in this country from British hands to the so-called high caste 
Hindus who had been oppressing us in the past and would do so 
again but for the British Government,’ are unfit to sit in judg- 
ment over any representation we may make. If they continue 
to sit on the Committee, we have no other alternative as self- 
respecting and loyal citizens of the British Empire, than that 
of respectfully declining to appear before the aforesaid Com- 
mittee ” (vide Appendix XV, Franchise Committee Report). 

But conditions have improved considerably to-day. The re- 
presentatives of the Depressed Classes waited in deputations 
and gave evidence before the Joint Conference at every centre 
in India and demanded that a definite step in the direction 
of democracy must be taken. It is suggested as a half-way 
measure that nomination might be made from a panel of mem- 
bers suggested by Communal Associations or Electoral Colleges, 
but the suggestion is open to the same objections. Added to 
them is the danger of mushroom or make-bdieve associations 
suggesting their own nominees and creating confusion. 
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A third alternative would be reservation of seats in Joifit 
Electorates. It undoubtedly marks an advance on the present 
position but it is not altogether without objectionable features. 
In the total electorate the proportion of Depressed Class voters 
would be small. And the fear is not unnaturally entertained 
that the candidates who would fill the reserved seats w^ould in 
reality be the nominees of the majority of the electorate. The 
constituencies being predominantly caste-Hindu, no one could 
hope to get elected who did not pander to or at least respect 
caste prejudices. Again a Depressed Class member elected on 
the strength of caste Hindu votes would not be beholden to his 
community. There is thus the danger of the seats being occu- 
pif^d by the dummies of the higher castes. Such a result would 
largely nullify the power granted to the Depressed Classes in 
the shape of the franchise. Joint electorates if they are to work 
successfully require broadmindedness on the part of fhe majority 
community. It is my view that to-day such a favourable atmo- 
sphere does not exist 

The following evidence of the Depressed Classes Deputation 
before the Joint Conference in Bengal on January 21st, 1929, 
will clear the position : — 

Q. 203. Is it not a fact that there are half-a-dozen De- 
pressed Classes men who are members of the Provincial 
Council here m Bengal ^ — ^A. No, we have one nominated 
and two elected only, and those two came in with the other 
people. 

Q. 202. Are not those two helping you ? — ^A. No, not in 
the least. 

Q. 203. Why ’I — A. Because they came in with the caste 
Hindus. 

Q. 204. You mean because they came into the Council 
wuth the support of the caste Hindus ?— A Yes. 

205. And therefore they are subservient to the caste 
Hindus there ?--A. Yes. 

Q, 206. And they are not in a position to help you ? — 
A. Not at all. 

The creation of Separate Electorates is the only other means 
which can ensure direct election and at the same time secure 
adequate protection. Objections, both theoretical and practical, 
are raised against the demand for separate electorates. But on 
closer examination they could be found to be not insurmount- 
able and since the demand for it is only for a temporary ])eriod 
even these objections lose their validity. Theoretically it is 
pointed out that separate electorates tend to perpetuate differ- 
ences and hinder the growth of nationalism. There is weight 
in the objection but it is more than counterbalanced by the 
advantages secured under it. Separate electorate^ ^re not new 
to the Indian constitution: The Muslims, the Sikl^, Indian 
Christians, Anglo-Indians and Europeans possess them and 
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they have given these communities a sei¥se of security which' 
alone has made all talk of advance possible. The peculiar 
position of the Depressed Glasses to-day demands that their 
interests have to be protected against their Hindu co-religionists. 
In a common electorate where the voters w#re actuated by 
common interests division "will follow opinions about the merits 
of the issues involved. But where conflict of interests is involved 
the voting will go by interests. When the existence of the con- 
flict is accepted, it is clear that minority interests will never 
succeed in getting representation The voter who happened to 
belong to the minority community would feel that his vote was 
being thrown away. He would even refuse to exercise his 
franchise when he is certain that the dice is already loaded 
against him. The resulting insecurity will not conduce to com- 
munal harmony Where he is afforded the protection of sepa^ 
rate electorates this danger disappears. He is sure that who- 
ever wins the election has been elected on the community’s own 
votes and not by the votes of the caste Hindus. The vote would 
thus secure a value in his eye and would give him a sense of 
security. Political education would then be more rapid and the 
creation of sufficient self-confidence in the community would 
soon render the artificial protection unnecessary. The practical 
objections are less weighty. It is said that the creation of 
separate electorates is an impossible task ^^s it is not possible 
to demarcate the Depressed Classes exactly in each province.. 
This IS hardly convincing. The existence of these classes is 
proved beyond doubt All that is necessary is that the l^ro- 
vincial Governments should prepare the com]>leie lists of classes 
who according lo local custom and usage come under the category 
of Untouchables and carve out constituencies for them. Such 
lists have already been prepared by the Governments in furnish- 
ing the information asked for by the late Lala Dajpat liai. A 
suggestion was made that if it was known that Depressed Classes^ 
were being given special representation then there would be a 
scramble among some of the higher classes to get listed under the' 
term Depressed This can hardly be so. It is inconceivable 
that for the sake of a vote any caste Hindu -will be anxious to 
enrol himself in the Depressed Classes Register. Untouchables 
live apart from others and there is no possibility of mixing the 
Untouchable and the Touchable. The next ob^ieetiou is that 
there are not sufficient voters, and that even the small number' 
is so scattered as to make the task of carving out constituencies 
well-nigh impossible. Full data concerning the voters and how 
they are scattered has not been made available by all the 
Governments. The Madras Q-overnment, however, have given 
the whole data and an examination of the same shows that the 
difficulty is only imaginary. 

Under the present electoral qualifications the Depressed Classes 
in the Madras Presidency have 56,756 votes ; the Muhammadans 
in Madras Presidency have 63,626 votes ; Indian Christians 
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have 24,860 votes , and Anglo-Indians have 2,816 votes. Con- 
stitneneies have been carved out for the Muhammadans, Indian 
Christians and Anglo-Indians in the Madras Presidency ; and 
they secure representation by election. The Muhammadans, 
with a voting strength of 63,626, elect 13 ; the Indian Christians, 
with 24,860 votes, elect 7 ; the Anglo-Indians, with 2,816 votes, 
elect one On the other hand, though the Depressed Classes 
have a voting strength of 56,756 this privilege is denied to them 
and their representation is secured by nomination. 

The Reforms Officer of the Madras Government has supplied 
the Indian Statutory Commission with a statement showing the 
total number of Depressed Class voters in each District of the 
Madras Presidency {vide his letter of 25|28th February, 1929). 
Prom this statement we find the voting strength of the Depressed 
Classes in Cuddapah, South Kanara, Malabar and Nilgiris is 
under 500 ; in Bellary, Coimbatore, Kurnool and Madras it is 
between 500 and 1,000 ; in Anantapore, North Arcot, Chittoor, 
Godavari West, Eamnad, Salem, Tanjore and Trichinopoly it 
it between 1,000 and 2,000 ; in South Arcot, Chingleput, Gan- 
jam, Guntur, Kistna, Nellore and Tinnevelly it is between 
2,000 and 3,000 ; in Madura it is between 3,000 and 4,000 ; in 
Godavari East it is between 4,000 and 5,000 ; and in Yizagapa- 
tam it is over 15,000 The total for the 26 districts is 56,756. 
This is with reference to the present restricted franchise If 
the present franchise is enlarged, then there would be a rise 
in their voting strength. 

Prom the above facts and figures it is very clear that the 
Government of Madras would experience no greater adminis- 
trative difficulty in forming constituencies for the Depressed 
Classes than is experienced in making similar arrangements for 
the Muhammadans, Indian Christians, and Anglo-Indians So, 
even if the present franchise is maintained, it would certainly 
be possible to provide separate constituencies for the Depressed 
Classes in the Madras Presidency. 

The Bengal Government, on page 11 of the Report on the 
working of the Reformed Constitution in Bengal, 1921-27, have 
given this map : — 
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This shows the concentration or the density of the Depressed 
Classes population in the various Districts or Divisions of Bengal, 
and the map gives a very clear idea as to the formation of 
Separate Constituencies for the Depressed Classes in Bengal. In 
tte Committee 1 proposed Separate Electorates for the Depressed 
Classes in Bengal. Pour members of the Committee voted for 
Separate Electorates and the other four voted against it. 

In tMs connection let me quote what the Minority Beport 
of the Reforms Enquiry Committee signed by Sir Tej Bahadur 
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Sapru, Sir P. S* Sivasawamy Iyer, Mr. M. A. Jinnali and Div 
R. P. Paranjpye says on this question. It says : — 

As regards the representation of the Depressed and 
working classes, we are of the opinion that the correct 
principle to follow would be to lower the franchise so as 
to give them a chance, through the open door of election 
in general electorates ; but where practical considerations* 
point to a different conclusion, we would suggest that for 
the next few years only special constituencies might be 
formed for them.’’ (Report of the Reforms Enquiry Com- 
mittee' — ^page 180 (c).) 

In finally deciding this question, our Committee have recom- 
mended Separate Electorates in the Madras Presidency for ten 
years and Reservation of seats in Joint Electorates in the other 
provinces I wanted separate electorates for ten years 
in all provinces. My colleagues were more impressed 
with the objections against the proposal but in the’ 
case of Madras three reasons seem to have induced 
them to give in. The Government of Madras themselves 
had admitted that separate constituencies were possible in 
certain instances ,* there is a sufficiently large number of voters 
and the carving out of the necessary constituencies also has been 
shown to be* possible. Finally, they were agreed that the caste 
differences were most acute in the Southern Presidency and that 
some protection (as is afforded by separate electorates) was 
necessary. There can be little doubt that a common electoral 
roll should be the ideal and that it must be reached as early 
as possible. I hold that separate electorates for a limited period 
will give the necessary political education and self-confide'nce. 
to enable the weaker elements to* come into the common roll 
of their own consent. It is not the aim of the Depressed Classes 
to develop separateness of interests ; on the other hand, they 
wish to lose their sense of separateness. It is really in the hands 
of the caste Hindu electors as to how long the Depressed Classes 
would wish to claim protection. If the working of joint elector- 
ates in the other provinces shows that they in no way jeopardise 
the interests of the Depressed Classes that would quicken the 
abandonment of separate electorates. If, on the other hand^ 
the fears that the Untouchables would be swamped proves true, 
then the protection afforded to them in Madras would have tO' 
be extended to the other provinces. 
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T}i 6 Representation of the Repressed Classes as recommended 
hy the Indian Central Committee. 


No. 

1/11. 

j 

Legislatures. 

1 

Total 

Population. 

Population 
of iSepressed 
Classes. 

Total 
Number 
of Seats 
allotted. 

Total 
Number 
of Seats 
for the 
Depressed 
Classes. 

1 

Madras 

42 millions 

millions 

150 

14 

2 

Bombay 

16 „ 

li „ 

114 

8* 

3 

Bengal 

45 „ 

Hi .. 

200 

8 

4 

United Provmoes 

47 „ 

13 

182 

10 


U. P. Second 



50 

2 


Obamber. 





6 

Punjab 

20 „ 

^ » 

160 

6 

6 

Bihar and Orissa 

33 „ 

5 

160 

6 

7 

Central Provinces 

12 „ 


120 

8 

8 

Assam 

7 „ 

li » 

75 

9t 

9 

Burma 



• • 


10 

N.-W. Prontier 



, , 


11 

Central Legisla- 

246 „ 

44i „ _ 

300 

12 


tive Assembly. 






* Oalcnlated on the population basis. 

t Includes seats for the backward classes and the indigenous primitive 
races. 

Next to the question of electorates is the question of franchise. 
Owing to their low economic condition and their illiteracy the 
voting ratio of the Depressed Classes is extremely small in 
proportion to their population ratio. In the province of Madras 
their population is six and a half millions and the number of 
voters is 56,766. 

There is no reason to believe that the position of the Depressed 
Classes in the other provinces is above that in Madras and 
on that assumption we could see how little political power they 
possess. The need therefore is to lower the franchise. The 
lowering of the franchise would not only add to the number of 
voters but also increase the votii^ ratio. The Committee have 
at present recommended doubling the electorate but the process 
of enlarging the electorate must be carried on till it embraces the 
whole adult population in the country both male and female. 

The position in regard to the Public Services also calls for 
immediate remedies. The real nature of the grievances which 
the Depressed Class candidates suffer from I have already inott- 
cated. While their present position entitles them to preferential 
treatment, their actual experience has been the other way. B'^en 
when possessing the necessary qualifications their claims have 
been overlooked because of the superstition of Untouchability. 
Under the guise of administrative convenience, departmental 
heads in the various provinces have not hesitated to nullify 
section 96 of the Government of India Act, 1919, that " no 
native of British India nor any subject of His Majesty resident 
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therein, shall, by reason only of his religion, place of birth, 
descent, colour, or any of them, be disabled from holding any 
office under the Crown in India and the assurance contained 
in the Queen's proclamation that no person shall be disqualified 
from any post by reason of his birth This should not be per- 
mitted to continue any longer and I trust that the Fundamental 
Rights declaration we are recommending shall be fully observed 
and guarantee the members of the Depressed Classes the enjoy- 
ment of their legitimate civic and political rights. The fact that 
social prejudice exists should not serve as an excuse to brush 
aside their claims Efficiency cannot be overlooked but to admit 
the claims of social prejudice is downright reactionarism. Gov- 
ernment service in India carries a dignity unknown in the 
West and authority invests it with a prestige which acts as a 
powerful antidote against social prejudice. A Depressed Class 
lawyer or doctor could be boycotted and driven out of the pro- 
fession by a concerted campaign but a Depressed Class Deputy 
Collector or Police Superintendent cannot be got rid of so easily. 
His position and opportunities of service will largely contribute 
to the disappearance of untouchability in the circle in which he 
moves. In the general campaign against this evil this aid 
cannot be overlooked. The Public Services Commission with 
the Central Government, as also with the various Provincial 
Governments, must take these factors into consideration in their 
task of recruiting for the Ser^tfices. The Commissions them- 
selves must contain members of the Depressed Classes, who could 
see the claims of the community where properly safeguarded. 
By way of administrative measures Government could carry 
through much ameliorative work In the matter of education, 
sanitation and medical relief, facilities should be provided in the 
shape of scholarships and special grants. Government should 
sternly discourage the idea of segregation in schools and should 
withdraw recognition from such schools as recognise untouch- 
ability. Village Co-operative Societies and Panchayats as well 
as the various Local Boards and Municipal Councils must be 
compelled to make adequate provision for the representation of 
the Depressed Classes. Remembering that the Depressed Classes 
are mostly identified with agriculture, steps must be taken to 
ensure them fair economic conditions. Fixity of tenure and a 
fair living wage must be guaranteed by law and the necessary 
legislation should be taken in hand without delay in the various 
provinces. Many of these Classes contain’ fine material for the 
Army, and a liberal recruitment from them would considerably 
enhance the prestige of the community and also relieve the pres- 
sure on agricultpral labour. Finally I would urge that in every 
future investigation, political or economic, the Depressed Classes 
should be properly represented. In the past their claims have 
been persistently overlooked. The various Commissions and 
Committees in recent years did not number any Untouchable 
among their members. But when the present Statutory Com- 
mission was constituted Lord Birkenhead, the then Secretary 
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of State for India, explaining the diffienlties in the way of 
appointing Indians on the Commission pointed out the various 
interests that had to be represented and mentioned specially the 
Depressed Classes when he said, “ Let me take another case 
of the depressed classes There is in India a vast population, 
even in relation to the number with which we are dealing, a 
population of 60,000,000 people in India, of the depressed classes. 
Their condition is not quite as terrible, not quite as poignant 
as it has been in the past, but it is still terrible and poignant. 
They are repelled from all social intercourse If they come 
between the gracious light of the sun and one who despises them, 
the sun is disfigured for that man for they cannot drink at the 
public water supply, they must make diversions of miles in 
order to satisfy their thirst, and they pe tragically known, and 
they have been known for generations, as ‘ Untouchables.’ 
There are 60,000,000 of them in India. Am I to have a repre- 
sentative of them upon this Commission ? Never, never would I 
form a Commission, nor would any one in a democratic country, 
nor would my friends opposite recommend it, from which you ex- 
cluded a member of this class which, more than any other, re- 
quires representation, if you are indeed to put the matter to a 
mixed jury of the kind which I am indicating.” (Speech in the 
House of Lords on the 24th November, 1927). The thanks of 
the community are due to His Excellency Lord Irwin for the 
watchful interest he has shown in getting them representation 
in the present Committee. The value of representation on such 
investigatory Committees could hardly be over rated. My own 
personal experience on the Committee has shown that I have 
only to make known the facts and state my view to secure 
sympathetic recognition at the hands of most of my colleagues. 
The presence of a minority representative on a committee, even 
where it does not succeed in securing all claims, prevents much 
unintentional injustice being done, by making known the true 
position The question of communal harmony in a country like 
India which is so sharply divided is so important that I think 
that every effort must be concentrated in securing it. I should 
even venture to recommend that one of the Ministers of the 
future must make it his special concern and devote his activities 
to ensure communal justice. 

The peaceful progress of the Untouchable Classes is a sine qua 
non of the orderly development of Indian Nationalism. Para- 
doxically as it may sound the aim of the Depressed Classes and 
those working for their future, should be their abolition. They 
are an excretion of Hindu Society and they must aim at becom- 
ing one with it. The ideal should be to become not merely an in- 
tegral part of it but to become an indistinguishable part. In- 
deed the restoration of civic and political rights in a measure 
is vouchsafed to them by alien religious (European) missionaries, 
but conversion can never be and never ought to be a matter of 
politics. Recent research has indicated that Untouchabilitv has 
but shadowy support in ancient Hindu scriptures and that its 
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strength, lies in observance and the latter day smiritis. Now that 
the recognition has come that Untonchability is a blot on 
Hinduism it must be the work of every one concerned in the 
welfare of the Depressed Classes to spread and strengthen the 
idea. Whatever could be done by legislation or administrative 
measures to remove the false idea about the sanctity of the 
custom will help in the regeneration of these Classes. First 
attempts at reclamation of the Depressed Classes were made by 
the European Christian Missionaries. Though XJntouehability 
is as old as Hinduism no protestants ever arose in that fold to 
denounce its evil elfects. A faint attempt seems to have been 
made when the Vaishiiavite reformer, Sri Ramanuja, sought to 
recruit his disciples from these Classes also but the attempt died 
with him. The majority of Hindus realised the enormity of the 
custom only when they saw what a handicap the existence of the 
Classes was in the path of democratic self-government. British 
administrators have all along been struck with the peculiar dis- 
abilities of these Untouchables and had been doing their best 
to ameliorate their sufferings. But Governments have always 
to look to the preservation of peace, and no great measure 
of reform could be enforced since caste prejudices were 
strong. More and more as democracy was accepted as the 
political idea the various political parties in the country began 
to display an active interest in the amelioration of the Depressed 
Classes. Individual social reformers had been ploughing their 
lonely furrows but it was only with the growing interest taken 
by the political parties, desire for reform became general When 
the Non-Brahmin Party was started in 1917, Dr. T. M. Nair 
placed the removal of Untouchability in the forefront of his 
political programme. Later, under the inspiration of Mahatma 
Gandhi, the Congress took up the question, and though there has 
been little in the shape of practical achievement there is no 
doubt the propaganda carried on has made progress in the future 
easier. A most hopeful sign is the practical unanimity with 
which educated Hindu India has come to condemn the practice. 
Hindu leaders like the late Lala Lajpat Rai and Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya have thrown their weight on the side of reform. 
Pandit Motilal Nehru recognises in his All Parties Conference 
Report that the Hindus are chiefly responsible for this 
suppression of a large class. And Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru once 
aptly remarked, ‘ ‘ I do say what is my most sincere conviction, 
that unless you are able to solve your own social problems about 
the Depressed Classes and the Untouchables, I do not see any 
real prospect for real genuine constitutional advance, and any 
constitution that you may get will certainly not arouse any 
interest in me, because I do feel, howsoever good, howsoever per- 
fect, howsoever ideal your constitution may be, unless you have 
got the support of the minorities and unless you command the 
confidence of those whom in your vanity you may describe as 
Depressed Classes, your constitution will not be worth a day^s 
purchase.’’ 
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The following resolutions passed by the Hindu Maha Sabha 
at its session in Jubbulpore in April, 1928, are a clear indica- 
tion of the awakening of the Hindu social conscience : — 

‘ ‘ This Hindu Maha Sabha declares that the so-called Un- 
touchables have equal rights with other Hindus to study in 
public schools, to take water from public wells and other 
sources of drinking water, to sit with others in public meet- 
ings and to walk on public roads. The Maha Sabha calls 
upon all Hindus to remove such restrictions as may be exisl- 
ing anywhere at present in the way of the so-called Un- 
touchable Hindus exercising these rights. 

“ 2 . This Maha Sabha declares that the so-called Un- 
touchables are fully entitled to have Dev Darshan and the 
Maha Sabha calls upon all Hindus in general and all Hindu 
Sabhas in particular to provide the same facilities for Dev 
Darshan to them as are enjoyed at present by other Hindus. 

“ 3. This Maha Sabha calls upon Purohits (Priests), 
barbers and washermen to offer their services to the so-called 
Untouchables also. 

“ 4. This Hindu Maha Sabha is of opinion that every 
Hindu to whatever caste he may belong has equal social 
and political rights. 

“ 5. This Maha Sabha appeals to all Municipal Boards to 
provide healthy quarters to the so-called Untouchables, 
especially the sweepers, and directs the local branches of the 
Hindu Maha Sabha to draw special attention of their Local 
Boards towards this matter. 

‘ ‘ 6 This Maha Sabha looks upon the practice of nomina- 
tion of the representatives of the Depressed Classes by the 
Government to the Local Bodies, Provincial Councils and 
the Assembly as most harmful and injurious to the true m- 
terests of the country and considers that this practice will 
become a source of creating a great gulf in the neat future 
between other Hindus and the so-called Untouchable Classes. 
In the opinion of the Maha Sabha the right course to stop 
this practice is to put forward and back proper candidates 
belonging to the so-called Untouchable Classes to the elected 
bodies named above ” 

But no amount of outside help or sympathy can help the 
Depressed classes if they did not possess within themselves 
the requisites for development. The necessary requisites 
they do possess and their recent activities show that 
the spirit of progress though crippled is not crushed 
out of them, ’^erever given an opportunity representatives 
of the Depressed Classes have always acquitted themselves with 
credit and have proved worthy champions of their community’s 
progress. “ During my long service I have seen, a great advance 
among the Depressed Classes, an advance to my mind greater 
than has been made by any other community within the s^e 
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period . . . Your education is increasing rapidly, said Sir F. 
Sly, the Governor of Central Provinces to the Depressed Classes 
Deputation in 1924. The masses themselves are neither inert 
nor incapable of progress. It is true they are not eduealed in 
tKe conventional sense and are not literate. But withm the limits 
afi'orded to them they display wonderful native shrewdness and 
eai^acity for culture. India has not yet entered the era of in- 
dustriaiised agriculture, but observers have always noted the un- 
lettered Indian peasants' (Depressed Classes) cleverness in the 
scienee of the seed, soil and seasons. Proper ojiportuuities for 
education and acquaintance with modern machinery will ini[)rove 
the peasants' usefulness and ensure their prosperity. Nor is 
theirs a tradition of illiteracy from times immemorial, Gj'oat 
poeis and Saints have sprung from among them and enriched our 
literature and our heritage of song In the foremost rank of 
Tamil poets stand Valluvar, Kapilar and the poetess Auwai— all 
born among Untouchables Saint Nandanar and Tiruppana/a\ ar 
and With them many others adorn the galaxy of devotees gtuierally 
known as the Alwars and Nayanars, while Ravidas of Oudh, 
Chokha Mela of Maharastra and Thakur of Bengal represent the 
tradition of devotion and learning in the North. In the li mited 
sphere made possible to them the young men of these communi- 
ties have acquired literary education, and to-day there is a virile 
body of educated young men all over the country who form the 
nucleus of future progress. While the possibilities of orderly 
future development are indeed immense, at the same time the, 
danger of obstructing their progress cannot be overlooked. The 
Depressed Classes of India constitute what in modern political 
parlance is called the proletariat," the class which labours with- 
out enjoying the fruits of its toil. Everywhere in India the Ibi- 
touchable ploughs, sows and reaps, but only to hand over the pro- 
duce to his landlord. The Iron Law of wages has not yet gone 
out of vogue in India, and what the tiller gets is just wh?t would 
keep the soul in the body. The questions which the poet 
addressed to the workers, '' Wherefore do you plough i Where- 
fore do you sow ^ " can be addressed and addressed with deadly 
eifect to the Depressed Classes in India. Denied fair living wage, 
denied legitimate opportunities of development, denied hopes of 
progress, those questions would arise among them naturally and 
no one should be surprised if they in their ignorance seek answer 
in viplent revolution and in the wiping out of the aiicieni regime. 
By instinct and tradition the Depressed Classes are bound to 
peaceful pursuits. Hope has been' reborn into them to-day and 
they have acquired new ambitions. Political and social con- 
diUons must be readjusted to accommodate their legitimate aspira- 
tions. And it is the task of the statesmen of the future to 
guarantee them ways and means of peaceful uplift. 


London, 

30th September, 1929. 


M. C. EAJAJtE, 
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INTRODUCTION, 

TJie task remitted to the members of the Indian Central Coni^ 
mittee was clearly defined by the recent steps in the development 
of the Indian constitution. The goal of British policy iii India 
was authoritatively set forth in the Declaration of August 1917, 
repeated in the Preamble to the Act of 1919, and crystallised in 
the Proclamation of His Majesty the King, Emperor of India, in 
December of that year. That policy is : — 

the increasing association of Indians in every branch o£ 
1he administration, and the gradual development of self- 
governing institutions, with a view to the propessive 
2 *ealisation of responsible government in British India as an 
integral part of the British Empire/' 

It is for the members of the Central Committee to consider 
not the end of British policy in India ; that has been done ; but 
rather what form the responsible government to be developed 
shoxild take, and what immediate steps should be trodden to 
establish it. The actual terms of reference for our guidance 
are : — 

to enquire into the working of the system of government, 
+he gpwth of education, and the development of representa- 
tive institutions in British India, and matters connectedl 
therewith, and the Commission shall report as to whellter 
and to w4at extent it is desirable to establish the prhiciple 
o£ responsible government or to extend, modify, or restrict 
the degree of responsible government then existing tberciu, 
hiclading the question whether the establishment of Second 
Chambers of the Local Legislatures is or is not desirable." 

As the result of the voluminous evidence taken in India and 
in England, and the protracted discussions thereof, I find uiysolf 
on many points, — some of them embodying important questions 
of principle, — ^unable to accept the conclusions of my colleagues. 
It seems to me therefore that T shall make my views clearer if, 
instead of indicating in a report which is not unanimous my own 
points of agreement and dissent, and the reasons therefor, 1 
express in the form of this separate Report my own conclusionsr 
based on^ the evidence and my knowledge of the Indian situation. 
In so doing, I have preferred to avoid so far as possible matters 
of administrative detail which can only be worked out by experts, 
and I have confined my observations to broad questions of the 
policy and to the principles which, 1 submit, should govern the 
action imperatively necessary to secure the harmonious develop- 
ment of India to the full Dominion status which is so ardently 
desired. 
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1. — The Need for Eeform. 

None who is acquainted with the present condition oJc Jndia 
will be found to question the urgent need of expanding the Indian 
constitution in order to meet the legitimate demand of all classes 
of her people. The reforms embodied in the Government of India 
Act of 1919 were admittedly of a transient character, designed to 
bridge the space between the modified bureaucratic governitient 
w^hich preceded them, and the full responsibility to which they 
were directed It is because it was a transitory constitution that 
the Statutory C-ommission was constituted, and we were invited to 
co-operate with it. In the decade which has passed since tiuit 
Act was passed, India has not stood at gaze any more than other 
parts of the world, yet despite the progress that has been made, 
India is not yet a real partner in the British Commonwealth. 
The dyarehieal system of administration which it set up in the 
Provinces is neither an efficient bureaucracy, nor a really re- 
sponsible government. The existence of the official blocs has 
prevented the evolution of the strong, organised political parties 
which are essential to the working of democratic constitutions. 
In the Central Legislatures, opportunities of criticism, and ev'en 
of obstruction, have been increased, without giving to the elected 
representatives of the people in the Legislative Assembly and the 
Council of State that real sense of responsibility which alone can 
induce sobriety of speech and action in politics. In effect, the 
dyarehieal system in the Provinces, and the lack of any real 
responsibility in the Central Legislatures, have led to a sense of 
unreality in the working of the Act of 1919 which has had un- 
fortunate political consequences. The important Liberal Party 
in India feels that it can make no headway in the country as 
long as it, has no effective power to carry reforms on major 
questions ; it has become disheartened and alienated and inclined 
to retire altogether from participation in politics. It is therefore 
of the first importance so to develop the Indian constitutien that 
aU men of experience, patriotism and goodwill shall feel that it 
is a matter of practical polities, as well as a public duty, to take 
an active part in the governance of their country The National 
Party, and the Swarajists, have adopted an attitude of frank and 
active hostility to the Government, and have won over a con- 
siderable number of impatient idealists who sometimes despair of 
attaining their objective by constitutional methods. The Extreme 
Wing, in Indian politics, freed from aU sense of real responsibility, 
move spectacular in its political programmes than it would other- 
wise be, has attracted the support of large numbers of the 
populace who are uneducated and politically inexperienced. The 
danger of this situation is obvious. Unless and until extremism 
is corrected by actual participation in the affairs of government, 
and the responsibility which invariably accrues from this sobering 
experience, it tends to drift into more and more violent forms of 
political action, if indeed it does not become revolutionary in its 
ideas. 
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There are further reasons why no time should be lost in boldly 
expanding the Indian constitution in the direction of full re- 
sponsible government. No one who loves his country and desires 
to serve it can fail to be appalled at the growth of communalism 
in India, which, whilst perhaps most marked in the Central and 
Provincial Legislatures, is pervading in a most deplorable degree 
every phase of the national life. A determined effort must be 
made to scotch this evil before it becomes ineradicable. There is 
the widespread feeling that Indian industry stands in need of 
more systematic encouragement from the G-overnment, and of 
protection from the competition of foreign countries who work 
within high tariff walls, and often with direct State assistance. 
The Land Revenue Policy stands in need of reconsideration, so as 
•to develop the agricultural wealth of the land, for agriculture is, 
and for generations must remain, the staple industry of the 
Indian people. Military expenses still absorb too large a pro- 
portion of the limited resources of the community. The cause 
.of social reform must necessarily lack legislative support when the 
Government is pledged to strict neutrality. For all these, and 
many other reasons into which there is no need to enter here, 
I am convinced that there can be no improvement in the political 
situation in India unless the constitution is radically developed in 
the direction of real responsibility, both in the Provinces and in 
the Central Government, with due precaution to secure the 
stability of the administration, and peace, order and good 
•government. 

In advancing the concrete proposals which follow, I shall first 
.discuss the position in the Provinces, because it is the Provincial 
administrations, rather than the Central Government, which 
come into closest contact with the lives of the people and where 
the most rapid advance to full responsibility can immediately be 
made. There are, of course, considerable differences between 
province and province, and exact details in regard to each pro- 
wince can be worked out only with Kspeeial attention to such local 
characteristics. There are however certain problems common 
to all. Before outlining my proposals in regard to the future 
constitution of the Provincial Governments, it is desirable to 
examine these common problems, the most important of which 
are communal representation, the franchise, the protection of 
minorities, and the transfer of reserved subjects, especially 
the transfer of LaAV and Order, to popular control. 

The keynote to all my proposals is the immediate establish- 
ment of full provincial autonomy and responsibility under eon- 
ditions which will guarantee the security and stability 
of the administration. The experience of every country 
shows that the js^eatest weakness in any form of government is 
the power of criticism without the onus of executive responsibility 
for that criticism. Wherever this system has been attempted it 
has failed. I am fully aware that there are certain risks attach- 
ing to these proposals There are risks in every form of human 



government. But I am convinced that there is far less risk in 
boldly advancing towards the goal marked out for us, than in 
temporary expedients which satisfy nobody and lead nowhere ; 
that the surest means of establishing political peace and con- 
tentment in India he in establishing at once, in the fullest 
possible manner, real and effective responsibility, in the con- 
fidence that it will rally all the best elements in the country to 
the government and induce wisdom in the exercise of these 
powers from the very obligations which they involve. Turning 
from the Provincial to the Central Q-overnment, my proposals 
involve the establishment of a very wide degree of responsibility 
under conditions securing the safety of the majestic fabric of the 
administration, covering every branch of the administration ex- 
cept Defence, Foreign Affairs and the Political Eolations with 
the Indian States, where for special reasons temporary measures 
are needed to meet present difficulties, but these reservations 
should be temporary only, and these branches of the administra- 
tion should, in course of time, pass under the control of the 
legislatures. 


11 , — The Provincial Governments. 

The goal at which we are aiming is the establishment of full 
provincial autonomy and responsibility. Therefore I recommend 
that the distinction between “ Eeserved ” and ‘‘ Transferred 
subjects should be completely abolished. There should be a 
homogeneous and unitary government, entirely responsible under 
the Governor for the whole provincial administration. No re- 
servations whatsoever should be maintained, and the department 
of Daw and Order should pass under the control of Ministers, 
and through Ministers to the Legislative Councils, in common 
with the other branches of the administration. Eesponsible 
government, without responsibility for law and order, would be a 
contradiction in terms. 

I quite recognise the fundamental importance of this function 
of government. The rule of law is the most cherished posses- 
sion of free peoples. Unless the King^s writ runs without 
hesitation throughout the length and breadth of the land, there 
must be a rule of no law ” which would be fatal to our 
liberties. I quite recognise that at a time like this, when com- 
munal feeling is so deplorably rife^ when Labour is being 
driven into violent courses under the instigation of foreign com- 
munists, and when our provincial legislatures will be new to 
full responsibility, certain apprehensions are entertained lest 
this burden ^ould be too heavy for our Provinces firmly to bear. 
I do not hold this view, neither do the Governments of Bombay 
and Madras, nor of the Government of the Punjab (with 
certain modifications) nor do all the Members of the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce of India and Ceylon. 

I recommend that this policy should be made of general 
application throughout India. It has been suggested that whilst 
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some Provinces are ripe for this responsibility, thei’e are others 
where special circumstances make it desirable to reserve Law 
and Order for the present. If, owing to local conditions, any 
Province should feel that it is undesirable immediately to trans- 
fer Law and Order, the wishes of that Province should be 
respected and Law and Order “ reserved ” for the time being. 
But I wish to emphasise that if and when this course is followed, 
it should be an individual and temporary expedient to meet special 
and transient conditions. My view is that true responsibility 
and stability are most likely to be ensured where the sense of 
responsibility is fullest, and that can only be gained where such 
an essential function of government as the preservation of Law 
and Order is under popular control. Moreover, any marked 
differentiation between province and province is bound to pro- 
duce jealousy ; I cannot think that any province will be long 
content to rest under the stigma that it is not ready to shoulder 
a burden which is confidently borne by its neighbours 

If any is anxious lest in Provinces where there is a Hindu 
majority, or a Moslem majority, the rights of the minority, 
whichever it may happen to be, will be insecure with this 
transfer of Law and Order to popular control, my answer is that 
with responsibility fully conferred under the conditions which 
I shall outline, there must inevitably grow up an increasing 
sense of the imperative necessity of the impartial administra- 
tion of justice in the interests of the whole community. After 
all, Hindus and Moslems alike are Indians, both vitaUy con- 
cerned in the peace and prosperity of the land in which they 
dwell. Their real interests, apart from gusts of communal 
passion, are identical. Therefore I cannot agree that such an 
apprehension, where it may exist, should divert us from the 
path we ‘are resolved to tread, or weigh with us in the final 
recommendations which we are making. 

But I recommend that the transfer of Law and Order should 
be accompanied by two conditions essential to secure the 
stability we have m view : they are the placing of the judiciary 
under the eontrorof the High Courts, and the appointment of a 
Head of the Police force from the All India Services to assist 
the Minister in charge of this portfolio. 

The complete independence of the judiciary from any possi- 
bility of any political control or bia.s is the hallmark of a 
constitutional State My recommendation is that the Minisler 
for Law and Order should be freed from the control of the 
judiciary which should be vested in the jurisdiction of the High 
Courts, and through them be made directly responsible to the 
Crown. To the High Courts should be entrusted the full ad- 
ministration of the judicial services, including the District and 
Sessions Judges, the Sub- Judges, and the Courts of Small 
Causes, or in effect, the whole of the judiciary throughout the 
provinces. This wiU definitely secure that the administration 
of law cannot be affected by any political complexion of the 
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Legislative Council, or of the IDnister in charge of Law an^ 
Order, and will guarantee that complete independence of the 
judiciary which is essential if confidence in its impartiality is. 
everywhere to be felt. 

I also recommend that the heads of the Provincial Police 
Force should be members of the All India Services, because that 
will _ guarantee their complete freedom from any trace of 
Provincial particularism or communalism, and bring to the 
control of the Department the wide official outlook which comes 
from membership of and experience in the superior services. 
It has been argued that the transfer of Law and- Order will be 
incomplete, even a sham, if the Minister in charge is to work 
through an officer of this calibre. I cannot agree. The tradi- 
tion of the All India Services is one of complete loyalty to those 
set in authority over them, and I have no doubt that the Heads 
of the Police so appointed will be fully loyal to the Government 
and the Ministers they serve. The danger of encroaching on 
the authority of the Minister is illusory, and the advantagei 
of securing the freedom of the Police from any suspicion of 
communal bias are so great that this measure should be one? 
of the conditions of the general transfer of Law and Order which- 
I recommend 

Nor should it in any circumstances be circumscribed, as pro- 
posed in Bengal, by the appointment of a small Advisory Com- 
mittee to work with a Minister in charge of this important 
subject The administration of Law and Order is an essential 
function of Government, and cannot be qualified by or referred 
to any .subordinate outside authority The establishment of 
such an authority would -weaken and not strengthen the hands 
of the Minister in charge ; in cases of emergency, it would 
'paralyse his action when effective measures were imperatively 
called for, and it is essential in my view that the Minister of 
Law and Order should have full and unqualified responsibility 
in his own Department. 

Neither can I agree with the recommendation of the com- 
mittee appointed by the Bombay Legislative Council that the- 
time is not yet ripe for the transference of Law and Order to 
the control of Ministers in the Bombay Presidency. Admittedly 
the problems raised by the Hindn-Moslem feuds present great 
difficulties, but they should be faced, and the Legislative 
Council of the Bombay Presidency is as well, if not better, 
equipped to face them than any other. The Presidency contains 
the largest commercial community and one of the wealthiest 
commercial cities in the Indian Empire. Its population com- 
prises a large body of people of high intelligence, trained in 
political affairs. Moreover, the City of Bombay is the most 
cosmopolitan in India, and in my opinion it is essential that the 
Legislative Council assume the administration of Law and Order 
immediately. There is no risk in it doing so if the transferences 
is accompanied by the conditions I have outlined. 
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The Franchise and the Electorates. 

The question of the franchise is of fundamental importance. 
It is from the electorate that a constitutional government draws* 
the strength it possesses and the authority it wields. I am of 
opinion that no case has been made out for the extension of the* 
franchise at present, and that the balance of argument is against 
it. Under the system of administration proposed, greater* 
responsibilities will devolve upon the government than ever 
before, and it, is imperative that the electorate shall be capable 
of understanding the value and use of the vole. 

All experience goes to show that the extension of the franchise 
should keeji pace with, but not go ahead of, the spread of 
education and the development of political knowledge. In 
Great Britain it was a very gradual process covering a long 
period of lime. In 1832 only 3 per cent, of the population were 
enfranchised ; 9 per cent, in 1868 and 16 per cent, in 1884. 
yince the introduction of the Reforms m India there has been 
no such change in the educational knowledge, economic condi- 
tions and political experience of the people as would make it 
desirable to lower the franchise. Even in the Bombay 
Presidency it is calculated that only two-thirds of the present 
electorate are literate If the franchise were still further 
lowered it would inevitably mean the transfer of power to the 
illiterate and the inexperienced, and would tend to exclude from 
the Legislature men with a sens© of responsibility and experi- 
ence of administration. It must be remembered in this connec- 
tion that certain classes, unfavourably placed m the present 
franchise scheme, are to have seats reserved for Uuto so that 
their interests will be in no danger of being neglected. To my 
mind the franchise should remain substantially as at present, 
winch, roughly speaking, gives the vote to 6.4 per cent, of the* 
adult population of British India 

I ana strongly opposed to giving the Provincial Legivslative' 
Councils power to alter the franchise until the expiration of a 
stated period of time, more particularly because I do not pro- 
pose the establishment of Second Chambers in any Province. 
This limitation of their powers would probably be welcomed by 
them m the present disturbed state of politics, as it would relieve 
them of the onus of resisting any popular but unconsiderccT 
demand An examination of all the evidence placed before the 
Committee has given me the impi’Cssion that none of the various 
Provinces is wholeheax'tedly in favour of the extension of the 
franchise at present, and those who propose it, do >so with mis- 
giving. The proposal to double the electorate is as far as most 
of them have gone, and even that might not have been put 
forward without the accompaniment of Second Chambers. 

The Legislative Ootincils should, however, be empowered to 
increase the franchise by not more than one fourth of the adult 
population at the expiry of each two terms of their existence,. 
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providing that the present qualifications for candidates is not 
lowered. The extension of education should make this franchise 
proportionate to the number of educated people in India, and 
would permit of adult suffrage at the end of eight terms of the 
new Councils, if desired. The new Indian Governments, with 
thear vastly increased responsibilities, can in my opinion be 
much more securely based on the intelligence and experience 
of the few than on the illiteracy and inexperience of the many. 

Indirect Elections. 

I am opposed to the principle of indirect elections, at least in 
the Provinces. The educative value of the vote is of great im- 
portance, and direct elections awaken a political consciousness 
and compel the people to organise for political purposes. When 
the constituencies are large and the elections direct, candidates 
can be selected on their merits. If a secondary electorate through 
electoral colleges were introduced, representatives would be 
selected for their local infiuence ; the members collectively would 
be guided by personal rather than political considerations ; and a 
much greater opportunity would be given for graft. In a 
country where there are divisions like caste or communities, 
there is the possibility in small constituencies of a wide political 
outlook being lost in a parochial or communal feeling. If 
electoral colleges were established, infiuences other than 
political would be likely to sway the electors and there would be 
a slackening of interest in political questions. Electoral colleges 
also prevent the emergence of well organised political parties, 
as in England, and the creation of such parties is in my opinion 
essential to the firm establishment of responsible government. 
Elections should therefore be direct as at present. 

Qualification of Members. 

I recommend that the residential qualification for members 
should be removed as it has not resulted in the return of the 
best men from the districts. The leading men in the large 
cities are drawn from the districts and many of them retain 
homes in their own area and exercise great power and infiuence 
there. There is no reason why such men, fully qualified to 
contribute to the successful working of the constitution, should 
be deprived of the opportunity of representing their native 
district^ because they have removed elsewhere for business or 
other reasons. The argument that they would not be in touch 
with the needs of the mofussil is not sound. Owing to the 
structure of the social system in India, the man who migrates 
to a presidency town has to maintain constant touch with hi.s 
own people and his own district, and in any case a candidate 
who sought to represent a constituency would be obliged to nurse 
it and keep in contact with it In England candidates who are 
defeated in one constituency can seek a seat elsewhere, and it 
has been found a useful and convenient practice. It will be 
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impossible to establish this wholesome usage in India unless 
the residential qualification is removed. 

Joint versus Communal Electorates, 

Bound up with the question of the franchise is the nature of 
the constituencies. In India electorates are of two kinds — 
communal and general. The former were established for the 
protection of the interests, real or supposed, of particular 
classes. 

It is my emphatic opinion that 3 oint electorates should be 
universally establisiied. In no circumstances whatever am I 
prepared to agree to the perpetuation of communal electorates, 
either for Mahommedans or Europeans or any other hody, or to 
any extension of Communal electorates at the present stage. 

Perhaps the most distressing feature of our political develop- 
ment since 1921 has been the growth of communal jealousy and 
consequent communal trouble. There runs through Indian 
Society to-day a series of cleavages' — of origin, race and caste — 
which constantly Ihreaten its stability. The two communities, 
Mahommedan and Hindu, ai^e in a state of perpetual opposition 
which blazes periodically into actual ho>stiIities. The rivalry has 
assumed grievous propox’tions in recent years. The political 
agreemeni for the division of power known as the Lucknow 
J’act of 1916 put a certain check on this rivalry, but since the 
appointment of the Simon Commission the struggle has been 
iniensified and has develox>ed into a race tor power. It is 
difficult to say to ■what extent these cxhi{)itions of communal 
jealous} have been natural and spontaneous, and to what extent 
they have been woihed up by the more irresponsible section of 
the Indian Press. In any case they cannot be ignored. 

An extended trial of communal electorates has done nothiiog 
to^ diminish friction. Originally created for the protection of 
minorities, these separate electorates liave become a menace to 
the State. They hinder national development by preventing fche 
formation of a national consciousness. They are the negation 
of responsible government. Minorities protected by communal 
electorates fast become privileged castes, •with interests diverse 
from those of tlie people as a whole. Whether formed for 
religious, racial, cultural or historical reasons, they foster a 
narrow outlook. Members of these protected minorities settle 
into satisfied security. They need make no effort towards politi- 
cal compromise, nor can they be spurred to national endeavour. 
Their divided allegiance is fatal to the interests of India as a 
nation. 

Separate electorates have done nothing to mitigate communal 
suspicion. ^ The Mahommedans fear that the Hindus will thrust 
their nominees upon them under any system of joint electorates. 
It •would bo equally true to say that the Mahommedans will in 
such conditions impose their nominees upon the Hindus. Sudh 
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fears are groundless. I am convinced that once joint electorates 
ai'e established it will be found that, as in England, an elected 
member will consider himself the representative of all his con- 
stituents whatever their race or religion. There will be a rapid 
awakening of political intelligence and these petty suspicions will 
disappear. There are over 70 million Mahommedans in India. 

It IS idle to suppose that a great nation like India can flourish 
unless religious tolerance is learned ,• it will be impossible in 
practice to override, or to neglect, the 3ust interests of such a 
great community as the Mahommedans 

We are, however, aiming at political contentment, progress ' 
and security, and I recognise that if a joint electorate is forced 
on the Mahommedans, and if an overwhelming majority of them 
are against it, this may render the working of the new Govern- 
ment difficult. As it IS desirable to mobilise behind the constitu- 
tion the widest possible measure of public support, I am, for this 
purpose only, prepared to accept modifled communal electorates, 
on certain conditions. That is to say, I agree to retain the sepa- 
rate electorates for a period of five years, if it is provided by 
statute that, at the end of that period, the joint electorates come 
automatically and universally into force. In other words, in 
order to satisfy the apprehension of the Maliommedan commu- 
nity, they will retain communal representalion on the present 
scale all over the country for five years, after wliicli jieriod they 
will be allocated a rcsservation of seats on a population basis in the 
general electorate, with absolute freedom to olfer Ihemselvtis as 
candidates for seats in excess of that number. If, however, the 
Mahommedans are prepared to accept representation on a pojiu- 
lation basis instead of the present scale, 1 agrei^ to the extension 
of the communal electorate for ten years, alHer which it will be 
merged in the general electorate on the principles set out above. 
The same principle applies, of course, to the Hindus in Provinces 
where they are in a minority. 

I am entirely opposed to the proposal that Mahommedan scats 
in the general electorate shall be hedged in by artificial and un- 
workable conditions, such as some which have been put before us. 
The suggestion that no Mahommedan candidat.c standing in Ihe 
general electorate should be declared to have been duly elected 
unless ho secures at least ninely per cent, of the Mahoinmedan 
votes polled ; and to preserve a fictitious appearance oE equality, 
that no Hindu candidate should be dc-elnred to have been duly 
elected unless he secures at least ninety per cent, of the Hindu 
votes polled, has nothing to commend it. These distinctions and 
subtleties should have no place in the electoxml system, and could 
only introduce confusion and unreality in the exercise of a 
franchise already accompanied by many difficulties. Rather than 
accept sueh subterfuges I would retain the communal franchise 
and the separate electorates outright ; at least they have the 
pierit of being straightforward, strongly opposed in principle 
as I am towards them. 
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Naturally the prominence given to the Hindu-Moslem con- 
troversy has infected other eommumtiew The Depressed Classes, 
the non-Brahmin, the Indian Christians, the Anglo-Indian and 
the Sikhs, to mention only a few, have all put forward their 
claims and separate electorates are becoming an obseSfSion. 

The Depressed Glasses. 

Among the claimants for the protection of a eommuiiul fran- 
chise the Depressed Classes are prominent. They claim a sepa- 
rate franchise and reserved seats on the grounds that the repre- 
sentatives of the Hindu community cannot be trusted to preserve 
their interests. This I believe to be an error. In all the Pro- 
vinces advanced Hindus have during the last tifly years always 
advocated and worked for the uplift of the Depressed Classes. 
The Bombay Municipality, dominated by Hindus, has always 
stood for the education of the Depressed Classes in the City, and 
that IS true of most of the Provinces. AdmiltedLy a small section 
of extremely orthodox Hindus oppose, on religious grounds, the 
removal of ‘‘ untouchability ”, but in point of fpct untoiieh- 
ability ” is, at the instance of the headers of higher castes, fast 
disappearing. Only in some of the backward villages of the 
Decean, where for historic reasons the Brahmin retcains his 
orthodoxy, is untouchability ” still found. The Depressed 
Classes are governed by Hindu Law and follow Ihe same religion 
as other Hindus On examination, it would, 1 am sure, be 
found that except for the political ambitions raised by the 
reforms, they have no political grievance against the higher castes. 

Untouchability ” has been made a political slogan by those 
among the Depressed Classes who see an opportunity to be 
regarded as a separate political groiip in ord(u* to command a 
short cut to political power and office. It is s*ounder statesman- 
ship to assist tlie movement within the Hindu community to 
remove untouchability ” and promote the uplift of the De- 
pressed Classes than to encourage destruction in the Hindu fold. 
Any antagonism between the Higher and the Depressed Classes 
must be prejudicial to the interests of the Depressed Classes them- 
selves, because it will deprive them of the encouragement which 
they now receive from the Higher Classes. Moreover, the 
Depressed Classes have neither the educational qualifications nor 
the polifical experience necessary to form useful constilnencies. • 

This said, I am, however, of the opinion that, in order to 
promote security and contentment, certain seats should be re- 
served for the Depressed Classes in the Legislative Assembly 
and Provincial Councils. But these should be in the general 
electorate, not in separate constituencies ; in no case should they 
exceed four per cent, of the total membership of the Provincial 
Council, and this special representation should be for five years 
only. "Whilst the IIindu*-Moslem problem is a controversy 
throughout the length and breadth of India, that of the De- 
pressed Classes is more peculiar to Madras. It should not be 
encouraged to assume menacing proportions elsewhere. When 
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joint electorates are universally established, the Depressed 
Classes will be merged into the general population and it would 
be an ill service to them to stamp them for ever as Depressed 
Classes, by singling them out for special treatment. 

Europeans, 

The European community is in a unique position amongst the 
communities claiming special consideration. Of a different race 
and unfamiliar with any Indian language, their interests are, in 
fact, as well as nominally, distinct from those of the Indians. At 
the same time they fill a great place in Indian commerce and 
industry, and many of them play an honourable part in our 
public life. As they are few in number they cannot exercise 
an influence on legislation commensurate with their importance 
unless special representation is arranged for them. I am in 
favour of this being done by reserved seats in the joint electorate. 

As T have accepted the principle for Mahommedans, I recom- 
mend that the European community should retain the existing 
separate electorates and the existing representative strength in 
the councils for the next five years. Thereafter, representation 
should be by reserved seats in the joint electorate. It is only 
just, how.ever, that when this stage is reached the candidates 
offering themselves for election should be genuinely leprescota- 
iive of the community. The best means of attaining this end is, 

I suggest, the formation of a Panel of representative Europeans, 
and only those whose names are on the Panel will be eligible for 
election. The community will retain, in addition, the special 
constituencies formed by the Chambers of Commerce and the 
European Association, the qualifications of candidates being the 
• same as at present. Tliis ultimate merging of the European 
.community in the general electorate will bring them into closer 
touch with India and make for sympathetic and friendly relations. 

Special Interests. 

Other classes claiming special consideration are the non- 
Brahmins of the Deccan ; Labour ; the Zemindars ; the Anglo- 
Indians ; the Indian Christians ; and the Sikhs. 

Non-Brahm%ns . — Of the non-Brahmins, only the Marathas of 
the Deccan and Madras have been selected for separate repre- 
sentation. The word non-Brahmin is a misnomer The non- 
’ Brahmins of Gujarat and Sind, the Patidars, Banias, Amils, and 
others, are all classed as Brahmins. This shows the artificial 
nature of a distinction between Brahmins and non-Brahmins. 
There was very little antagonism in the Deccan between the 
Marathas and the Brahmins until the distinction was introduced 
by the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms. In Gujarat, where no 
separate representation was given for non-Brahmins, all the 
electoratcKS have worked in complete harmony and there is no 
sectional antagonism. In my view, therefore, no distinction 
should be made amongst Hindus, nor should any seats be re- 
served for any section of the community. 
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Labour . — The Labouring classes should be adequately repre- 
sented. Whether this should be through separate electorates, 
or through the reservation of seats in the general electorate, is at 
question on which I have an open mind. Generally speaking, I am 
opposed in principle to the multiplication of separate elec- 
torates, and in the case of Labour think it might be difficult 
to constitute such a body which would function efficiently in the 
present unorganised condition of the labouring classes. There- 
fore I recommend that this question should be remitted to the 
Franchise Committees which will be constituted to deal with the 
other complicated questions grouped under this head, with a 
special expression in favour of representation through the general 
electorate rather than through a special electorate. A 

Labourer ’’ should be defined in the statute, and only those 
coming within this category should be qualified to stand for 
Labour seats. The Labour representatives should be actual 
manual workers themselves. 

AnglO'‘Ind%ans and Indian Christians > — ^1 think both these 
classes are ill-advised in seeking to retain separate electorates. 
I supported my Committee’s resolution for reserved seats for 
Anglo-Indians in Madras, but on reconsideration it appears to 
me undesirable in their own interests. As these form an intelli- 
gent class I do not doubt that, merged in the joint electorates, 
they will exercise the influence due to their considerable powers. 
Moreover, they are classed as Indians, and it is only fitting that 
they should regard themselves as Indians in every sense of the 
term, and not as a particularist section of the body politic. 
Every Indian, whatever community he may belong to, has an 
equal interest in the good government of his Province and of 
India, and the idea that a man is entitled to enter a Council 
merely because he is an Anglo-Indian, an Indian Christian, 
Hindu, Mahommedan, or a Sikh, should be emphatically rejected. 

Commerce . — The commercial communities, though influential, 
have no adequate representation in the present system. They 
should naturally furnish the most experienced and stable elements 
in the Councils. I recommend that an increased number of seats 
should be reserved for them. In the larger Presidencies, like 
Bombay and Bengal, each trade has its organised and regillated 
Association. These form natural and representative constitu- 
encies, and there is no reason why they should not return one 
member each. Some Associations are predominantly Eiiropean, 
others predominantly Indian. At present in some places the 
European commercial bodies have an undue proportion of seats, 
in view of the large and growing Indian interests. This should 
be rectified, and Associations predominantly Indian should have 
at least an equal number of seats in the Presidencies I recom- 
mend that the proposal of the Madras Government should b^ 
modified by increasing the representation of trade and commerce 
from 5 seats to 6, the additional seat to be given to the South 
Indian Chamber of Commerce, a purely Indian body. That 
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would give 3 seats to bodies predominantly Indian, and would 


be as follows : — 

Madras Chamber of Commerce . . . . 2 

South Indian Chamber of Commerce . . . . 2 

Madras Trades Association . . . . . . 1 

Piece Goods Merchants Association . . . . 1 

In Bombay six seats should be reserved for Indian commerce, 
and distributed as follows : — 

Bombay Mill Owners Association . . . . 1 

Ahmedabad Mill Owners Association . . . . 1 

Indian Merchants Chamber . . . , . . 1 

East India Cotton Association . . . . 1 

Finance and Banking . . . . . . 1 

Seeds, Grain and Sugar Merchants, and Piece Goods 
Merchants Associations . . . . . . 1 

My colleague»s recommend that 8 seats should be allocated to 


Indian Commerce, and 13 to European commercial bodies in 
Bengal Whilst recognising the very important industrial and 
commercial interests under European control in Bengal, Indian 
interests in tins field are very large, and in my opinion the 
number of Indian seats should be increased* 

In all the other Provinces provision should he made for the 
reservation of a number of scats adequate *10 the Indian com- 
mercial interests involved. 

Landholders — Anotlier interest claiming separate electorates 
is the Landholders. They have at present 6 eonstiluencies in 
Madras where over one-third of the land is held in the form of 
large estates under permanent settlements of various kinds, 
giving rise to important questions of self-government. Similar 
conditions obtain in other Provinces. I agree that seats should be 
reserved for Landholders on the present basis, but this special 
representation should not bo increased T am however opposed 
to the proposal that in Bengal all questions eonnecled with the 
Permanent Settlement should be treated as a Central subject 
and removed from the control of the Provincial Legislalive 
Council. The land question is essentially a provincial matter, 
and the land revenue is a very important element in the finances 
of the Provinces. The removal o£ so considerable an element of 
the administration from the jurisdiction of the Tjegislative Council 
would be a serious infringement of the responsibility and 
autonomy of the Province The power reserved to the Governor 
to Veto discriminatory legislation forms ample protection for all 
who hold land under the Permanent Settlement, and none other 
is required 

Universities . — agree that the Universities should retain their 
seats, but the members should be elected by the Senate and not 
by the graduates. 

8iJchs.~Th& Sikh question is peculiar to the Punjab j in other 
Provinces their numbers are inconsiderable. No case has been 
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made out for reservation of seats outside this Province, where 
they are already established. Elsewhere the Sikhs should be 
merged in the general electorate at once, and in the Punjab at 
the end of five years 

Parsecs . — It is interesting to notice that the Parsees, with a 
total population of 100,000 have made no claim for communal 
representation. This small community is so well disciplined and 
advanced everywhere, and specially within the city of Bombay 
where the largest numbers are found, that not only are they 
re])resented on every local body, but there have been complaints 
that they get ten tunes their due share. For instance, on the 
Bombay Legislative Council lhci*e are at present from the City of 
Bombay, four Parsee representatives. If they had communal 
roprescntalion based oii numbei*s, they would not be entitled to 
more than one scat In the mofussil this advanced community 
enjoys representation fai* in advance of its numerical strength, 
and this is due to their culture, their great natural abilities, and 
their identify with the interests of India as a whole. 

ft is also remarkable that ni the Bombay City Municipality, 
where there* are no separate (jleclorales, Iluidu and Mahommedan 
members work in complete harmony ; the Mahommedan 
monbors are elected by Hindus as well as Mahommedan voters 
and command the confidence of both. 

Finally, on this vexed question I would add that it is of good 
augury that a halt has at last been called to the growth of 
communal (dcel orates On the recommendation of Lord 
Donoughmore's Committee, which enquired into the constitution 
of Ceylon, comnmnal rejiresontation was abolished in the 
Legislative Council. In their Report, the Committee commented 
on the disintegrating effect of communal reiircsentation on the 
comnmmties so singled out, as instanced' by the Muslims in 
(Vylon, and ex])ressed the oi)inion that they would be much 
better off when linked with the otlior elements in a papulation, 
which though diverse in character, had yet a common country 
and should possess a common national consciousness. If, accord- 
ing to this authoritative pronouncement, minorities in Ceylon, - 
a backward country })olitieally, are in a better iiosition under 
joint electo3*atos, still stronger is the argument for the abolition 
of cojinnunal olccl orates in fndia. 

I am emi)hatically of opinion that communalism in India is 
a passing phase, and communal electorates are. no more than a 
temporary expedient to meet it ; and I am confident that with 
the gradual extinction of separate electorates the present attitude 
of mutual hostility will pass away, and the Indian communities 
will be fused in one homogeneous, patriotic nation. 

Women . — Several proposals have been put before us to secure 
the adequate representation of women in the uew Councils, 
amongst them the suggestion that five per cent, of the total 
number’' of sea1.s should be reserved for them to be filled by joint 
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or separate electorates if possible, or otherwise by nomination. 
Everyone must agree on the desirability of the woman’s point of 
view being adequately heard in the new system, especially in that 
important field of social reform which comes within the purview 
of legislation. But whether this should be done by a fixed re- 
servation of seats, regardless of the conditions within the Pro- 
vince itself, IS another matter. Whilst I am not opposed in 
principle to such reservation of seats in the Provinces which 
are ripe for it, I can see no good, and indeed positive harm, in 
the obligator}’’ reservation of seats where the social conditions 
under which they live are ill-adjusted to women taking part in 
public life. Nor is it consistent with the general lines of progress 
which I have out-lined that there should be differences between 
province and province. On the whole therefore, I incline to the 
view that since the emancipation of women is proceeding at a 
rapid pace in India, and many of them are taking a prominent 
position in our public life, their position is secured by the exer- 
cise of the franchise, and that their whole future is more likely 
to be safeguarded by the obligation of winning their own way 
in polities, as they have done in other countries, rather than by 
earmarking specific representation, for which some parts of 
India are not ripe. 

Ill, — Structure op the Provincial Governments. 

With this statement of my conclusions on the general 
principles which should govern the form of government to be 
set up in all the Provinces, the way is clear to consider in more 
detail the actual structure of these administrations Any survey 
of Indian conditions shows that there is a wide difference 
between Province and Province, and this was clearly brought 
out in the evidence which we received. Provinces hke Bombay, 
Bengal and Madras, with their powerful manufacturing in- 
dustries, their flourishing commerce, their large cities and 
educated populations with a considerable political tradition 
behind them have a relatively advanced and com}fiicated social 
and economic system. Others, with a predominantly rural 
' population, a less advanced educational system and an un- 
developed economic state, stand in a different category. 
Consequently there is a natural difference of opinion as to 
whether one form of constitution is equally applicable to all, 
and as to whether there should not he different forms of 
administration applicable to the special provincial conditions. 
My first conclusion was that no general system should be pro- 
posed, but that each Province should be considered by itself and 
we should seek -to frame a special constitution suitable to its 
special ease, leaving it to be developed to the full autonomy and 
responsibility in view in the course of time and with the growth 
of experience. Puller consideration however has led me to the 
conclusion that this course would not be wise. It would induce 
jealousy between Province and Province^ and for the reasons 
set out in the general survey I am convinced that no Province 
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would be content to rest under the stigma that it was not ripe 
for the constitution proposed for others on the ground that they 
are politically, economically and socially more advanced. My 
recommendation, therefore, is that the same form of administra- 
tion should be set up in all the Provinces at the same time, fully 
autonomous and responsible, with the whole administration 
transferred to the control ol the Legislative Council, including 
Law and Order. I am confident that there will be no danger 
to the stabilitj'^ of the administration in pursuing this course in 
the conditions I have outlined to secure the stability of the 
administration, independence of the judiciary, and the efficient 
impartiality oi the Police. 

The keynote oF my recommendations being full autonomy and 
responsibility, the first question to^be considered is whether there 
should be one Chamber or two. There is a divergence of opinion 
on this subject, and with the establishment of a close approxima- 
tion to a sovereign Legislative Council, the need of a revising 
and delaying authority will be admitted. But whether this 
should take the form of a second chamber is another question. 
For a second chamber to be effective, and to command authority, 
it must be constituted on different principles from the Legisla- 
tive Council It must be derived from wider constituencies, 
based on a higher franchise, and drawing its membership from 
a different class of the community. A second chamber either 
whoHy or largely nominated would be out of harmony with the 
spirit of the constitution, and having no tradition behind it 
would fail to command authority or respect. Moreover, in the 
present stage of our political life the field of section for the 
legislatures is none too larga, and a two-chamber system of 
administration would probably lead to the impoverishing of the 
personnel of both Further, there is the question of expense. 
It IS desirable to keep the overhead cost of the administration 
as low as possible compatible with efficiency, and the cost of a 
second chamber would be considerable. For all tliese reasons, 
I am^ led to tho^ conclusion that a second chamber in the 
Provinces is neither desirable nor practicable, and that the 
functions which it is destined to discharge can be more appro- 
priately vested' in the Governor, 

At the head of the Provincial Administration will be the 
Governor, This will, in the new constitution, be a position of 
even greater power and res])Oiisibility than at present. It is 
imperative that the Governor should stand above personalities 
parties and polities, entirely free from particularist preposses- 
sions, well versed in the parliamentary or public life of a con- 
stitutional country. It would therefore be most impolitic to 
narrow the field of selection. I am firmly of opinion therefore 
that for as far ahead as we can see the Governor, certainly for 
the Presidencies, should invariably be drawn from the ranks of 
Englishmen of experience and position outside the Services 
who have been trained in the broad outlook and free institutions 
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of Great Britain. I am fully eomseious of the fact that this 
opinion is not universally popular in India, but in the onerous 
task which lies before us in the working of the new constitution 
it seems to me that we should take the widest and most liberal 
views and call upon all the resources of the Empire by enlisting 
the ablest of her sons to co-operate with us. Insistence on the 
immediate and general appointment of Indian Governors to aU 
the Provinces seems to me to be a narrow view, and definitely 
retrogressive inasmuch as it wiU confine us to a very limited 
category in filling offices of such great importance. 

As I do not propose the establishment of second chambers, 
the revising and delaying functions exercised by such bodies 
where they exist will be vested in the Governor, and for their 
efficient discharge he should command the same powei’s of veto 
and of certification under reasonable safeguards as are conferred 
on him under the Government of India Act of 1919. I cannot 
admit that these powers are either illiberal or anti-democratic ; 
some power of veto, and, in present conditions, of securing the 
passage of legislation essential to peace, order and good govern- 
ment, must exist, and their very existence within the authority 
of the Governor, safeguarded to prevent their despotic exercise, 
will ensure that they will rarely if ever be called into use. 

Nor can I admit that the continuance of these powers is in- 
compatible with the establi>shment of a really effective provincial 
autonomy and responsibility We have to consider them in the 
light of very great changes proposed in the powers of the 
Legislative Councils and the structure of the Provincial Govern- 
ments. With the establishment of a powerful controlling 
Legislature and a Ministry drawn from that Legislature in the 
Provinces, no Governor will use either his veto or power of 
certification without a sense of paramount necessity, because it 
would antagonise the Oouiicil with which he must necessarily 
work if his administralion is to function iiarnioniously. For 
these reasons I cannot accept the argnment that with these 
powers rcvserved, provincial autonomy and responsibility are 
unreal. 

8^^se of the Comcil . — Owing to varying conditions in the 
Provinces themselves, such as the number of the ])opulation, 
the areas of the constituencies, the number and variety of the 
interests to be represented, there is a considerable difference 
between the size of the Legislative Councils. It is desirable 
to increase the size of these Councils withO'Ut making them 
unwieldy, and to expand the representation in order to carve 
out new constituencies and give the system elasticity. These 
ends will be attained by providing for a general increase in 
the strength of the Councils of about twenty-five per cent. 

The Official Bloc , — ^With the advent of responsible govern- 
ment fi^d the transfer of all subjects, the official Uoo$ in all 
the Legislative Councils will naturally disajipear. It may 
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however be desirable to make provision for the ser^'ices of 
experts when particular measures are under discussion. The 
most appropriate field for the employment of such experts is 
as wit masses before, or even members of, the Select Committees 
to which such measures will be referred in the ordinary course 
of legislation. But if it is found -desirable to reserve seats for 
them in the Councils, they should be present in an advisory 
capacity only, and not as members with voting rights. It 
would be inconsistent with the principle of responsible govern- 
ment if such experts had the power through the vote to deter- 
mine the course of legislation for which the Cabinet alone 
should be responsible. 

Fonnalion of the Ministry. — The Governor will select the 
Chief Minister from the Party in a majority in the Council. 
The remaining Ministers forming the Cabinet will be appointed 
by the Governor, on the recommendation of the Chief Minister, 
and together will form a Cabinet with ijoint responsibility. 
Nothing should be allowed to impair this principle of joint 
responsibility. There should bo no reservation of any port- 
folio for any Minister of any class or minority. For instance, 
to make statutory provision for the appointment (si a 
Mohammedan, or a Sikh, or a non-Brahmin, or a representative 
of the Depressed Classes in the Ministry, would be totally in- 
compatible with the principle oi joint responsibility, and would 
carry the principle of communal representation right into the 
Ministry with all its destructive consequences. 

Distribution of^ Business. — The distribution of portfolios will 
rest with the Chief Minister, and the rules for the transaction 
of business and amendments thereto ^vlll bi^ framed by the 
Cabinet and approved by the Governor. 

The President. — The Legislative C^ouncil will elect its own 
President from among themselves. 

To sum up : — 

Executvoe Council. — The Government will rest in a Governor 
ap])oint(^d by the Crown and a Cabinet of Ministers. 

Balarics of Ministers. — ^Ministers will be paid a salary v/hich 
will be voted by the Legislative Council, and which may he 
varied within certain limits. 

President of the CahinH. — The Prime Minister will be 
President of the Cabinet. ^ 

Secretary to the Cabinet. — There will be an (official Secretary 
to the (hibinet, under the control of the Chief Minister. 

Eesignation of the Ministry. — In considering the relation of 
the Ministry to the Legislative Council there is a two-fold 
objective. The first, is that the Ministry shall be effectively 
responsible to the Council, and shall not remain in office after 
it has exhausted its mandate, or ceased to command the con- 
fidence of the electorate. The second is that it should be a 
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stable administration, not susceptible of beii^ thrown from 
office by a fortuitous' combination of individuals or groups against 
it. There should therefore be no obligation on the Ministry 
to resign if it is defeated on an ordmary administrative measure, 
or fails to carry any legislative measure which it introduces. 
The question whether or not resignation should follow such 
defeat or failure should be left to the discretion of the Chief 
Minister. Nor should any direct vote of “no confidence ” be 
permitted without adequate notice On the other hand, if 
after such notice, and adequate debate, a vote of “ no con- 
fidence ’ ’ be carried against the Ministry, it should have bind- 
ing effect, necessitating the resignation of the whole Ministiy. 

I have given careful consideration to the proposal that in order 
to secure stability and continuity in the administration, a 
“ no confidence ” Vote to be mandatory should command a %mte 
of two-thirds of the Council as a whole. The balance of 
argument seems to me to be against it. One effect of such 
provision would probably be that by the manoeuvring of groups 
a Ministry could retain office after it had exhati^ed its mandate, 
and thus defeat the object of the reforms. The community will 
be further protected against the danger of a Ministry clinging 
to office after it has lost its authority by the limitations on the 
life of the Legislative Counei' ; the Minisliy will go out of office 
when the Council is dissolved ; the power of dissolution will be 
vested in the Governor. 

Life of the Council . — The life of the Legislative Councils 
should be four years, instead of three as at present. Th.-ee 
years is too short a period for the efficient working of a legisla- 
tive body ; very soon after it has settled down to_ work it is 
unsettled by the imminence of an election. Triennial elections 
are costly and unnecessary On the other hand, the life of the 
Councils should not be prolonged after they have ceased to 
refiect public opimon. The British Parliament is elected for 
five years ; the legislatures of the United States of America, 
Prance, Germany and Canada, for four years. Four years 
therefore suggests itself as the most convenient period for the 
life of our Legislative Councils. 

Inter-Provincial Relations . — Tn a country like India, whore 
the border districts of the different Provinces abut on each other, 
and are sometimes interlaced, questions must arise where the 
actions of one Provincial Government materially affect the 
interests of its neighbour. Where these are of minor im- 
portance, the Provincial Governments concerned' will deal 
directly with each other, as they do at present, and only when 
they are unable to agree will the matter in dispute be admitted 
to the arbitrament of the Viceroy. "When grave issues arise 
however, the aggrieved Province will appeal direct to the 
Viceroy. For the discharge of these sovereign functions it is 
necessary to vest in the Viceroy unrestricted power to interfere, 
even over the head of the Governor and the Ministry, when the 
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interests of a Province are gravely affected, or wlien questions 
of all-India concern arise. In cases of supreme importance 
to India as a whole, such as the breakdown of authority in any 
Province, the Viceroy should even have the power to supersede 
the defaulting Local Government, and to carry on the adminis- 
tration himself until a stable government is re-established 
within the Province. 

Ftnance . — With the establishment of autonomy and responsi- 
bility m the Provinces, the present financial relations between 
the Central and the Provincial Governments will stand in need 
of revision. For the principal growing sources of revenue, i.c., 
Income Tax, Customs, Railways, etc., are vested in the Govern- 
ment of India, whilst the growing heads of expenditure, i.e., 
education, public health, and industrial development, are charges 
on the Provinces. Many of the Provincial Governments are 
inadequately provided with the funds necessary for the disci i urge 
of these obligations, nor have they under their own eonlrol 
untapped sources of taxation which by any ingenuity can furnish 
the large sums nceessarj- to support these nation -building 
activities. 

In these circumstances it is clear that the Provincial Govern- 
ments will have to look to the Ooi'i-niinent of India for grants 
from these growing heads of revenue, whieli admittedly are 
central in their character, for the funds they must have if they 
are to discharge their heavy responsibilities. .The question is too 
complicated to be settled by the obiter dicta of any individual, 
and needs exhaustive examination. I jiropose the appointment 
of a small committee, one member appointed by the Secretary 
of State, a second by the Government of India, and the third 
by the Province concerned, to allocate to each Provincial 
Government, a share of t.he Central Revenues proportionate to 
its ni'cds. This method of financing the Provinces, i.e., by 
grants from the Central Government, is necessitated by a study 
of the financial organisation of British India. The sources of 
revenue indicated above — Income Tax, Cu.stoms, Railways, etc. 
—are definitely central, or federal, in their nature. They are 
the natural prerogative of the Central Govomment, because 
amongst other reasons the taxes are not necessarily paid by people 
within the Province where they originate. Moreover it is of 
paramount importance to ensure that they are evenly collected, 
wherever they are garnered ; it would be intolerably unjust if 
there was one standard of Income Tax or Customs collection in 
Bengal and another in Bombay ; such iniquities have existed in 
the past and they must not be revived. For many reasons 
therefore T am entirely unable to accept the proposal that the 
Provinces should retain the whole of the revenues collected 
within their borders, and pay to the Government of India such 
portion as may he decided upon. All-India taxes must be 
collected by, and appertain to, the Central Government, the 
I’rovinccs receiving therefrom assignments according to their 
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rLeeds, determined in the manner aforesaid. Nor could we 
visualise with equanimity a Province being in a position to with- 
hold from the Central Government its share of tlie revenues, and 
thereby forcing it into surrender by financial starvation, or im- 
pose it the unpleasant necessity of collecting its share by force. 

EdncoHon — The question of adequate finance for the 
Provincial Governments is one of paramount importance when 
we turn to the subject of education. Everyone is agreed that 
the facilities for education, especially primary education, should 
be extended as rapidly as possible The problem of mass educa- 
tion in India is largely a rural one. Only 12 per cent, of the 
population live in the towns, as compared with 79 per cent, in 
England and Wales ; 51 per cent, in the United States of 
America ; 42 per cent in Fiance ; and 45 per cent, m Germany. 
In British India 74 per cent, of the population is dependent on 
agriculture for its livelihood, 10 per cent on industries and 
5-J per cent, on trade There are only 29 cities with a popula- 
tion of 100,000 and over, and the number of villages is in the 
neighbourhood of half a million. 

Education in the towns is comparatively easy to organise, and 
it IS substantially a question of funds. On the other band, in 
the rura^ areas many difficulties exist The majority of parents 
are poor and illiterate themselves There are indifl:erent means 
of communication ^ epidemics and seasonal illnesses interfere 
with the conl-inuity'of the work , there are numerous languages, 
religions and castes. Paced with these difficulties the progress 
made is disappointing. According to the census of 1921 the 
percentage of literates of both sexes and of all ages was only 
7.2 It does not follow, of course, that the illiterate arii in- 
capable of managing their own affairs ; there is a great volume 
of shrewdness and practicability amongst them. But an 
illiterate coirmiindy is an unsubstantial foundation on which to 
build a democralic State, and the rapid spread of education is 
essential to the functioning of our new institutions 

Interest in education is inerea^sing. tn 1917 the total expendi- 
ture, direc>t and indirect, under this head was a little over 11 
crores of rupees. By 1927 this sum had increased by over 
117 per cent, to Bs. 24.5 crores. This is evidence that the 
country in willing enough to make sacrifices for the cause of 
education, and most of the Provincial Governments are active 
in developing their policy. 

This survey shows that the demand for immediate and com- 
pulsory primary education sometimes put forward is an ideal, 
rather than a question of practical politics. Nevertheless there 
is abundant scope for progress within the present system. The 
jSrst step is to check the present wastage. Statistics show that 
an increase in the number of schools produces no proportionate 
increase in literacy, for only a small number of the first-year 
pupils reach Standard Pour, when they can he considered 
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literate. The Secondary Schools are not in a much better 
l)osition, if the large number of failures at the Matriculation 
examinations are any criterion. Prom this it follows tha1 the 
present measures should be directed to improvements within 
the present .system, and especially to checking the wastage which 
leads to such inadequate results from the present expenditure. 

I recommend that ,‘jpeeial .schools should be started tor the 
Depressed tUas.ses and a .special grant made for the purpose. 
They would thus be encouraged to raise themselves through 
education and to lake their full place in the community. At 
present, when they are allowed to attend the existing schools, 
their position i.s often made one of difficulty through ostracism 
by the other children. 

But i sec' no occasion for special and separate schools for the 
Afohamnii*c.iane.. There are at present over 37,000 such schools, 
of wliich 21,000 are in Bengal The Mohammedan community 
gains no advantage from this system ; whilst the number of 
schools is dispro])ortionatcly large in relation to the population, 
the piiiiiis tend to drop out in an excessive degree in the higher 
standards. It is of importance to note in this connection that 
in the I’unjah, where no reservations are made for 
Mohammedans in the ordinary schools, the number of 
Mohammedan pupils rose from 160,000 in 1917 to 517,000 in 
1927. 

IV. — The Central Government. 

Tn the preceding jiages 1 have adumbrated my conclusions on 
the changes necessary in the structure of the Provincial Govern- 
ments. Turning to the Central Government, certain evidence has 
been pul bc'foro ns to the effect that this should be left sub- 
stantially untouched — ^thai autonomy and responsibility in the 
Provinces should be left to “ find themselves ” before the re- 
•onstruction of the Government of India is attempted. This 
reasoning l am entirely unable to accept. It has been said, and 
with a considerable measure of trulli, that any constitution will 
function if behind it there is the will to work it ; on the other 
band, the best constitution devised by the wit oE man, will fail 
if it lacks the driving force of the will to work it. If for no 
other reason, it is imperative to mobiliso behind the now con- 
stitution. behind the Government of India no less than behind 
the Provinces, the will to work it in all men of reasonable views. 
In the introductory passages to this report, I have sketched the 
driving foree.s in Indian polities. They are the irresistible surge 
towards self-government within the Empire, the almost 
paasionate desire for full Dominion staf,us, if not immediately, 
then within a brief period of years. Prom the influence of those 
forces the Central Government cannot remain immune, oven with 
Ihe establishment of re,sponsibility in the Provinces. Even men 
ef the most conservative views are bent on the development of 
the Central Government in the direction of the establishment 
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of full responsibility Whilst these natural aspirations remain 
unsatisfied, men of the most moderate views will not react whole- 
heartedly to the side of the G-overnment. There is in India a 
large body of politically-minded people who have faith in the 
British connection, and who desire the ordered development of 
India within the orbit of the Commonwealth. But faced by what 
they regard as the imponderability of the Government, they are 
at best drifting into an attitude of aloofness from participation in 
the government, at worst into a state of complete hostility. If 
that large element in Indian public life which represents m the 
true sense the Liberal position is not enlisted in support of the 
constitutional changes proposed, then the growing influence of 
extremism wiU drive them out of politics altogether, and the 
pohtical future of India will become a matter of the gravest 
concern. Eeforms therefore which do not embody a very sub- 
stantial measure of responsibility in the Central Government, 
with the assurance of complete responsibility within a specified 
period, will be still-born ; they can have no firm basis in popular 
approval, and must limp forward to confusion. 

In addition to these general considerations impelling the intro- 
duction of responsibility in the Central Government, ''here are 
two others of considerable force. We are aiming at full re- 
sponsibility in the Provinces, and at the same time in the seheme 
outlined in the preceding pages I have recommended that the 
Government of Inda shall have an over-riding authority, even to 
the extent of temporarily superseding the Provincial Oovornment 
if necessary in the interests of the country as a whole. Now this 
measure of responsibility in the Provinces, under such eondit ions, 
is completely incompatible with the existence of a ''entra! 
Government as at present constituted, non-responsib!c to the 
legislatures in every branch of its functions. The existence of 
responsibility in the Provinces necessarily connotes the establish- 
ment of responsibility in the Central Government, witli its 
custody of All-India affairs, and ultimate authority ov(u- tlie 
Provinces in which self-governing institutions are to lie sot up. 

The second consideration arises from any survey of the working 
of the Government of India Act since 1919. Nowhere have the 
disadvantages of the system of unlimited powers of criticism, 
and substantial powers of obstruction in the legislatures, without 
any chastening sense of responsibility been more apparent. We 
have seen witnesses of the Government of India criticised, 
attacked, and often defeated in the legislatures, whilst none of 
their critics has been charged with the necessity of accepting 
responsibility for the barbs launched at those in authority. This 
is damaging to those in power and equally damaging to those in 
the Legislatures. It prejudices the prestige of the Government 
itself, and it induces in legislators a sense of comparative in- 
diffiermice to tne political effect of the charges which they make. 

For all these reasons, I am convinced that a Mastic change of 
the Goveniment of India is an imperative necessity, and that tbw 
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ciiange should take the form, with proper safeguards, of the 
fullest practicable measure of responsibility At the same time, 

I recognise that there are three branches of the adinimsi ration 
uhere it is desirable to hasten slowly ; they are Defence, foi'eign 
Affairs, and the relations between British India and the Indian 
IStates. I recommend that these three subjects should be 
• ‘ reserved ’ ’ for a limited period, to be embodied in the statute, 
and that all other branches of the administration should be fully 
transferred to the control of the legislatures. 

But this reservation needs to be qualified by one condition, 
'there is a strong feeling in India to-day that the burden of 
military expenditure is unduly heavy in the changed world con- 
ditions, and the almost universal desire for a reduction in arma- 
ments, and that it is disproportionate to the financial resources 
of the country. There is one charge in particular which is 
unanimously regarded as unjustifiable by Indian opinion, namely 
the capitation charges on British recruits for India. The Military 
Budget is approximately fifty-five erores of rupees. Of that sum 
we may take the round figure of fifty erores aa absolutely 
necessary so long as the present responsibilities are imposed on 
the Army, and certainly so long as the Frontier position remains 
as onerous and difficult as it now is. I recommend therefore lhat 
Ihis sum of fifty cyores should be “ Reserved ”. It should how- 
ever be a statutory obligation on the Military Authorities to re- 
el nee their expenditure by five erores of rupees during the next 
seven years. Economy with efficiency is more likely to be 
secured by leaving it to the Military Authorities to make this 
reduction in their own way, and within this period at their own 
time, rather than to carry out the process by arbitrary ** cuts ” 
at the discretion of an authority not cognisant of the detailed 
working of the military machine. 

The measures necessary to Tndianise the Army in India, and 
thereby to make the country ripe for that entire responsibility 
for her own defence which is the necessary accompaniment of 
dominion status, have already formed the subject of authoritative 
inquiry by the Bkeen (lonimittee, which tiroduces a unanimous 
report, 1 am strongly in favour of the scheme there recom- 
mended being pressed forward with the least possible delay. 

The Army in India, as so constituted, should ho the only 
military body in the countiy. There is no room, in T'PPsent 
conditions, for Provincial Armies, or even I’rovineial Militias. 
The existence of two bodies of armed men, independent of each 
other and under separate, control, would inevitably lead to con- 
fusion and unnecessary expense ; moreover it might, in oircum- 
stances which can easily be visualised, become a source of 
conflict and a danger to peace and order. At a later date, when 
the Provincial Govemraents have grown habituated to the exer- 
cise of their new powers, it may be desirable to establish prd- 
vincial militias, on the line.s of the British Territorial Force, to 
act as a second line to the Regular Army, and to strengthm the 
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Local Government J.B. times o£ emergency. But that time is not 
yet, and if and when it is reached the Provincial Militias sJiould 
be nnder the direct control of the Commander-in-Chief, so as to 
provide against any division of authority. 

The Indian Navy is a new Defence Force, _ and there are no 
established obligations which demand I'eservation in any circum- 
stances. The whole Navy Budget should therefore be made 
votable by the Legislatures. 

When Finance is transferred, certain charges, such as interest 
on debt, sinking funds, pay of services, the principal of the debt, 
and other obligatory charges will be first charges on the revenues 
on the lines of the consolidated fund in Great Britain. 

Then in regard to the reservation of Foreign Affairs, there 
is an important qualification. No commercial treaties with any 
Power should be ratified unless they have the approval of the 
Legislatures. India is in an increasmg degree thinking economi- 
cally, and there is an uneasy feeling that her economic interests 
have not always been carefully safeguarded in the conimcrcial 
treaties negotiated by the Imperial Government. This appre- 
hension can only be exorcised by bringing commercial treaties 
under legislative control. 

But whilst jealous of the right of the Legislatures to protect 
Indian interests under commercial treaties, evSn whilst Foreign 
Affairs are reserved, I am a strong believer in the policy of 
imperial preference as between India and the British Common- 
wealth. The stronger we can make the commercial ties between 
the nations forming the Commonwealth, the stronger nan we 
make the Commonwealth as a whole, and each partner in it. 
M an economic unit the Common’vyealth can defy the world ; 
separated into isolated units, each pursuing a partieularist policy, 
we are subject to the fiscal policies of countries each raising its 
tariff wall higher and higher against us, and within that wall 
developing manufacturing resources which compete with our 
industries even in the home market. An analysis of the trade 
conditions of India show that there are few if any branches where 
British manufactured goods seriously compete with the products 
of our own people ; our real competitors come from without the 
Commonwealth. Strongly believing in the protection of our own 
industries I believe no less strongly in the granting of preference 
to Empire products within the tariffs necessary for the security 
of our own manufactures, and recommend that the policy of 
preference should form an integral part of our fiscal system. 

It will be necessary to re-examine the allocation of subjects 
between the Central Government and the Provincial Govern- 
ment, and this should be done by an expert Committee. I am 
of opinion that all subjects not specified as Central shall bo 
deemed to be Provincial. 

If any difference should arise between a Province and a 
Governor-General as to whalt constitutes a Provincial or a 
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Central subject the difference should be referred to a Tribunal 
consisting of three Chief Jnstices of the Iligh Court in India 
whos(! decision shall be final. 

AVith tlicse general remarlis, 1 now proceed to indicate my 
conclusions on the sti'ucture of the Central Government and its 
relations with the Imperial Parliament. 

The Lcgislakve Assemhly, 

OoneUlulion . — The numbers of the Legislative Assembly 
should be increased fi’om 143 to 250. The population of British 
India IS ap])roximatcly 250,000,000 and therefore an Assembly 
of 250 members will give one member to each million of the 
population. My view is that it is unnecessary and undesirable 
to make the Assembly over large. There is no great leisured 
class in India, and the men of knowledge, experience and capa- 
city are for the most part busied with other affairs. The in- 
exorable facts of geography — ^Delhi is approximately nine hund- 
red miles from the commercial cities — mean that men serving in 
the Legislatures are withdrawn during the sessions from their 
ortlinary avocations. Consequently the number of men of 
cajiacity and distinction who can be spared for Council work is 
comparatively small, and it would be a disservice to India to 
impose an undue drain upon them, and to starve the Provincial 
Legislative Councils in order to man the Central Legislature. 
Of these 250 members, I recommend that 115 should be elected 
on the same democratic basis as at present. It has been re- 
presented that all the members of the Legislative Assembly 
should be chosen through indirect election in order to secure 
greater stability. I cannot accept this view. Every modem 
democracy regards the direct vote as the bulwark of its rights 
and privileges. Any attempt to supersede it would be regarded 
wilh suspicion and hosidity, and there are the educative ad- 
vantages in the direct vote to which I have referred in consider- 
ing the composition of the Provincial Legislative Coimcils. "We 
cannot with reason consider so retrograde a step as abolishing 
the direct vole which has been established. Under the present 
constitution 104 members are directly elected ; in my proposals 
the number would bo increased to 115. This increase is sug- 
gested so that now seats can he created in order to provide for 
interests not now represented. The re-arrangement of the 
coJistilucncies is a complex matter, which should be remitted to 
a special commil.toe for examination. 

It is a matter of reasoned criticism that the complete divorce 
holwocu the Central Legislatures and the Provincial Legislative 
Councils set up under the Act of 1919 has not been entirely 
satisfactory. It has withdrawn from the Central Legislatures 
men vuth a practical knowledge of the working of Government 
in the Provinces, and made it less easy for men of the calibre of 
those who under the old system wore sent to the Central Legisla- 
tures from the Provincial Bodies to secure election. It is de- 
sirable to remedy both these defects, and I propose that 126 
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meiflbers of the Legislative Assembly shall be elected by the 
Provincial Legislative Comacils on a population basis. " This 
will establish the direct liaison between the Central Government 
and the Provincial Bodies which is admittedly desirable, and will 
bring to the Central Legislatures men who have won their spurs 
in provincial life, and have an intimate knowledge of the needs 
of their own administrations. It will secure the presence of a 
strong element of experience and knowledge which will be a 
stabilising influence and contribute powerfully to the more 
efficient working of the Central Legislatures. The elections — 
through the Legislative Councils — should be so arranged that all 
important interests, especially trade, commerce and industry, 
are fairly represented. 

In the cadre proposed there would then remain nine seats. 
These should be filled by nomination by the Viceroy in order 
to redress any inequalities revealed by the general elections. 

The Council of State . — The present Council of State con- 
sists of 60 members, 33 of whom are elected. Of the 27 
nominated members 20 may be officials and 17 actually are. 

In the new Council of State the number of members should 
be increased to 100, in order to establish a fair proportion with 
the enlarged Legislative Assembly. Of these 100 members, 
66 should be elected, substantially by an electorate correspond- 
ing to the one now in force. The new constituencies, as in the 
case of the Legislative Assembly, would be worked out by a 
special committee appointed for the pui^ose. The remaining 
34 members would be nominated by the Viceroy. As the official 
ihes in the Legislative Councils will be abolished under these 
proposals, it is desirable to give the official class, with their 
expert Icnowdedge, an opportunity of making their voice heard 
on Ihe affairs of the country I recommend that of the 
nominated members 6 officials shall be appointed by the Viceroy, 
and shall include the members of the Viceroy’s Council, _ and 
14 nominated by him on the recommendation of the Provincial 
Governments. The balance of 14 seats will be filled by the 
Viceroy from the non-official members of the community. 

The Ministry . — The Ministry should be constituted on the 
lines indicated for the Provinces, i.e., a Prime Minister, 
appointed by the Viceroy from the largest Party in the 
Assembly, and five members selected by him. No scats should 
be specifically reserved for the members of any community. 
In all material respects the constitution and working of the 
Ministry should be on the principles adumbrated for the 
Provinces : the Ministry to have joint responsibility and only to 
be removed by direct votes of “no confidence ’’ exerc.ised with 
the measures to secure stability indicated for the Provinces. 
Although the constitution of the Central Government will be 
dyarchical, that should not impair the basic principle of joint 
responsibility in the Ministry to which all subjects other than 
those specified, are transferred. Thejfe should be no question 
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of the Viceroy selecting the Ministers either from within or 
without tlie Assembly, or acting independently of the Prime 
Munster. It is essential to my scheme that the Prime Minister 
alom* shall select his Ministers from amongst the members of 
the Legislature. Only in this way can the vital principle of 
joint ri'sponsibility be established and preserved. The Ministry 
as so constituted should only be removed by a direct vote of 
“ no confidence ” exercised with the conditions suggested in 
order to secure stability in the Provincial Q-overnments. 

Lcrjislaiion — ^Legislation may be introduced in either the 
(hmncil of Btate or the Legislative Assembly, but Money Bills 
must originate in the Assembly All Bills must be passed by 
both Houses and receive the assent of the Viceroy before becom- 
ing law. If a ease arises where a Bill passed by the Assembly 
is rejected by the Council of State, or vice versa, the Prime 
Minister may, if he considers it a matter of importance, con- 
vene a joint session of both Houses. If the Bill is then passed 
by a two-thirrls majority of the Joint Session, it will be sent 
to the Viceroy for his approval. 

The Vioeroy . — The Viceroy should continue to be appointed 
by the Crown as heretofore. 

Under the recommendations I have made, three branches of 
the administration will be reserved for the period prescribed in 
the statute — Defence (other than the Indian Navy) ; Foreign 
Affairs ; and relations between British India and the Indian 
States These should, during such period, be administered by 
the Viceroy with the assistance of an Executive Council of three 
members, each in charge of one of these departments. 

I fully recognise that during this transition stage, until re- 
sponsibility IK established in all branches of the administration, 
the Viceroy’s Executive Council will be responsible to the 
Viceroy only, and through him to the Secretary of State and 
the Imperial Parliament. The Executive Council and the 
Ministry will work independently, but they should not un- 
necessarily be framed in watertight compartments. For in- 
stance, it is not necessary that the Executive Council should 
sit in the presence of the Cabinet, though the Viceroy should 
be free to invite the Prime Minister alone, or the Prime 
Minister and his colleagues, to bo present at special sittings, on 
the precedent of the Committee of Imperial Defence. Similarly, 
the Viceroy and hi.s Executive Council should not ha%'e the 
right to be present at sittings of the Ministry, except by in- 
vitation. Inevitably, the relations of the Executive Council 
with the Ministry will be delicate, but that is no reason why 
they should not be harmonious Wo have a right to assume 
that both the Executive Council and the Ministry will be 
animated by a desire to make the system work, and given good- 
will on both .sides, w© should confidently assume that it will 
function harnioniou.sly for the better government of India. If 
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goodwill and confidence are lacking, neither this nor any other 
eonslitution will operate. Obviously, there must be some 
njethod of communication and consultation between the two 
authorities, and I have no doubt that conventions will be 
established to this end. 

The powers reserved to the Viceroy and Governor-General 
in the Act of 1919 should remain intact ; I regard this as 
essential to the working of the advanced responsible democratic 
constitution recommended in the foregoing pages. 

The India Offices — It is clear that such great changes in the 
constitution of the Government of India must connote corres- 
ponding changes in the position of the Secretary of State for 
India, the Secretary of State’s Council, and the control which 
Parliament exercises through him over the Government of India. 
There will be no place in the new fabric for the Secretary of 
State’s Council. Presumed to be a body of men of great 
administrative experience and first-hand knowledge of India, to 
advise the Secretary of State on certain matters specified by 
statute and to safeguard in certain particulars the revenues of 
India for which the Secretary of State is responsible, it has 
outlived its usefulness. As Finance is, under my proposals, to be 
transferred to the Central Legislatures, that part of the work 
of the India Oflfiee will disappear. The Agency work of the 
Government of India is now transacted by the High Commis- 
sioner. The presence of a body of expext advisers to the 
Secretary of State in London, behind the largely responsible 
Oorornment to be established in India, is at complete variance 
with the whole principle of the reforms indicated, and witliout 
entering into any criticism of the India Council, and its peculiar 
lelations with the Seeretaxy of State, I am of opinion that it 
is ail essential part of the new system that the Council should 
be csbolished. 

Put I am in favour of the pi'csent ret^mtiou by ilic Secretary 
of State of the ovei’-riding ])Owex*s which 1 h\ as tlio ropreseuta- 
tive of Parharaenl, now ])osscsses. Further, it should -lie open 
to any member of the All-India Services, and to officers of the 
Indian Army, to appeal directly to him when tliey feel that 
they have a strong grievance. These powers however should 
be exercised only in matters of Imperial concern and not to 
interfere in the ordinary routine of Indian administration. As 
each step forward to full Dominion status is taken, so should the 
interference of the Secretary of State for India in Indian affairs 
be reduced, until his position ultimately approximates to that 
of Secretary of State for the Dominions. 

It has been suggested that the Tinder Secretary of State 
should always be an Indian and a member of the British Parlia- 
merit. In my view that is both impracticable and unnecessary. 
Owing to the impossibility of arranging for his election hf a 
British constitution, the tinder Secretary would hare to be 
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created a British peer That woultl bring no advantage to 
India. The position of Under yecretaiy carries no power or 
responsibilities, and the holder of that position would certainly 
not be considered as in any way an adviser to tlie Secretary 
of State. 

To sum up, my proposals for the Central Govormuent are : — 

(1) That the Legislative Assembly shall consist of 250 
members. 

(2) That 115 members shall be elected on the existing 
franchise with separate .electorates as at ])resent, that is 
to say, Alahomuiedans and Eurojieans may be allowed 
communal representation on the present scale for five 
years, aftcu- which period the Mahommedans will obtain 
a reservation of seats on a poimlation basis in joint elcc- 
1, orates, and European candidates, chosen from a Panel, 
will have re.served seals on their present strength in joint 
electorates. There shall also be a reservation of seats for 
the Depressed Classes and Labour as in the Provinces. 
Tile seals ri'servi'd for the Depressed ('busses should be 
increased from their present number of 1 to 10, thus 
giving them 4 per cent, of the total number of seats, and 
for Labour reserved seats should bo increased from 1 to 
4. There is no e.asi' for giving separate (doctorates or 
rtmerved seats to Sikhs in the Assembly. They are 
Hindus, governed h.v Hindu Law with no special political 
aims apart from the ro.st of the community. Neither 
should any seats in the Assembly be reserved for women, 
though they sliould not he debarred from taking their 
seals should they seeiire election. 

(;!) That indiri'ct eh’etion .shall he introduced in the 
following manner : 12() niemhers to he elected by the 

Proviiudal Councils, the members to be alloctited between 
them in proportion to the number of the adult populations 
of their respective Provinces. These members shall in- 
clude the representatives of commercial and industrial 
hodii's, lantled and agricultural interests in each Province, 
the Provincial Gonncils acting as doctoral colleges for 
all of them. A Committee, appointed by the present 
Oovernment of rudia will doeklo on the allocation of seats 
between the Provinces and between the communities on 
the lines indicated earlier, and also on the number of 
seats to be allotted to the various commercial and indits- 
trial bodies, landed and agricultural interests in each 
Province. 

(4) That th(i remaining nine members shall be no- 
minated by the Vieeroy, in order to remove inequalities 
in constituencies as between communities and other 
interests. 

(5) That the term of the Assembly shall be four years 
instead of three as at present. 
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(6) That the President of the Assembly shall be 
elected by the Members from amongst themselves. 

(7) That Bills shall be passed by a bare majority. 

(8) That the Council of State shall consist of 100 
members 

(9) That 66 of these shall be elected on the existing 
franchise and with the same provisions regarding com- 
munities and interests as for the Assembly. 

(10) That 34 members shall her nominated by the 
Viceroy, 20 of whom shall be officials. Of these 20, the 
Viceroy will nominate : — 

(a) 14 on the recommendations of the Provincial 

Governments, 

(&) the members of the Viceroy’s Council, 

(c) the remaining members at his discretion 
The other 14 members will be nominated by the Viceroy 
from non-official members of the whole community. 

(11) That the Executive shall consist of five members, 
chosen by the Prime Minister from Members of the 
Legislative Assembly following the principle laid down 
for Provincial Governments, and there shall be joint res- 
ponsibility 

(12) That all Bills must be passed by both Houses and 
receive the asseiit of the Viceroy. In cases where Bills 
passed by the Assembly are thi'own out by the Council 
of State, the Prime Minister may, if he considers the matter 
of sufficient importance, call a joint sitting of both 
Houses. If the Bill is then passed by a two-thirds 
majority it may be sent to the Viceroy for his assent. 
The Viceroy vnll ha\'e the power of veto. 

(13) Thai Ministers shall be able to speak in either 
House. 

(14) That the Viceroy shall be appointed by the Crown 
as at present 

(15) That the Viceroy’s Council shall consist of Mem- 
bers with portfolios of the Reserved ” subjects — 
Foreign, Political and Defence. Until these subjects are 
finally transferred, the Viceroy’s Council will be in the 
position of a Cabinet responsible to the Viceroy only. 

(16) That the members of the Viceroy’s Council shall 
be Members of the Council of State, with power to speak 
in the Assembly. 

The Pnvy Council — In the passages outlining the constitu- 
tion and functions of the Provincial Governments I have 
indicated my views on the paramount necessity of preserving 
the independence of the judiciary by placing it under the 
jurisdiction of the High Courts and through them making the 
jurisdiction directly responsible to the Crown. I cannot too 
strongly emphasise this recommendation, which is one of the 
cardinal points of my proposals. I am in favour of the re- 
tention of the right of appeal to the Privy Council under this 
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system, for there is no doubt that the Council is the greatest 
tribunal of law in ihe world. The objections raised to these 
appeals are chiefly on the ground of expense, but we should 
expect the number of appeals to be gradually reduced, and to 
be^ confined to major cases only, instead of the Avide use of 
this right which is now practised. 

The Services , — The future of the Indian Civil Service, of the 
All-India Police, and their position in the administration re- 
main to be considered. Pew aviU be found to challenge the 
opinion that the Indian Civil Service has rendered great services 
to the country for over a century. It has given the country the 
support of a corps elite of able men, dominated by the highest 
sense of duty and rectitude, devoted to their work and 
stamped by the highest ideals. It is to their work that we 
owe the existence of an administrative fabric so efficient 
that the transfer to responsible and autonomous government 
can be confidently contemplated. The most noteworthy 
characteristic of the Civil Services is their loyalty to the 
government as by law established, and the members have 
shown great 'adaptability in accepting and working the 
transfer of power embodied in the Act of 1919. Indeed, I 
might go so far as to say that the smooth working of the 
Eeforms where they have been most successful could not 
have been obtained without the skilled and efficient co- 
operation of the All-India Services with Ministers. Moreover 
there are great advantages in All-India Services. The wider 
scope for service held out, and the better emoluments which 
naturally go with these responsible positions, have attracted 
to the Services men of high character as well as of exceptional 
ability. We could not hope to enlist the co-operation of men 
of equal calibre in purely Provincial Services, with their neces- 
sarily narrower scope. All experience in India goes to show 
that small Services never reach the efficiency nor establish the 
esprit de corps of All-India Services, and English experience also 
proves that even in specialised Departments, like the Post 
Office, the administration gains in vigour and outlook from 
the infusion of an element drawn from the Senior Civil 
Service. 

I therefore recommend that whilst adhering to the pro- 
gramme laid down by the Lee Commisson for their Indianisa- 
tion, the tAvo Security Services, viz., the Indian Civil Service 
and the Indian Police, should be retained and remain All- 
India Services as at present ; also that the higher posts in the 
Provinces should continue to be manned, as at present, from 
them. But in order to ensure that a Minister should be able 
to reckon confidently on having his policy executed by the 
Permanent Officials, as in Great Britain, the Governor should 
have the power, on the recommendation of a Minister, to re^ 
place a member of All-India SerAuce by another drawn from 
the same Service, if and when the Permanent Official find^ 
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himself at serious variance with the policy of the Minister, 
or if he fails to co-operate harmoniously with him. 

Two objections have been urged against this proposal — one 
being the difficulty of finding employment for the official 
transferred, and the other the possibility that no Member of 
the Services might be forthcoming to fill the vacancy. I do 
not consider that there is any real weight in either objection. 
Transfers of officials from one post to another are matters of 
frequent occurrence for divers reasons ; indeed they are the 
ordinary events in official life, and are sometimes so common 
that they arouse protest. Certainly I do not discern in this 
argument any sufficient cause to outweigh the manifest ad- 
vantages to the administration from an infusion of All-India 
officials to which I have alluded above. 

The All-India Services have attracted men of the highest 
attainments, because they have felt that once their Covenant 
was sealed, their position was secured against all vicissitudes, 
except those arising from serious incapacity or misfeasance 
on their own part. It would be an error, reflecting on the 
personnel of the Services, if this confidence were shaken. 
Inasmuch as the majority of the members of these Services 
will be working in Provincial Governments under responsible 
Ministers, it is essential that they should retain unimpaired 
their x’lght of appeal to the Viceroy and the Secretary of State 
direct. Th'e Public Services Commission should remain as 
heretofore, and no Provincial Services Commission should be 
established. In short, the present statutory rights of the All- 
India Services should be meticulously observed. I am satis- 
fied that the autonomy and responsibility of the Provincial 
Governments will not be impaired by a leaven of All-India 
officials in the administration, as they will be working under 
the orders of Ministers, with the right of asking for their 
transfer if friction arises On the contrary, the administra- 
tion of the Provincial Governineiiis will gain, and the task 
of Ministers will be made easier, by the command of the 
assistance of men of the highest probity and efficiency, free 
from Provincial particularism. In addition to the All-India 
Services there must necessarily be certain Provincial Services 
for the local administration. I am emphatically of 0])inion 
that in no circumstances should these or any Services bi‘ 
recruited on communal principles, ^ or on any other basis 
other than that of merit and ef^iency. AE Be^rviees should 
be open to all subjects of the Crown irrespective of race, 
class, caste or creed ; efficiency should be the only criterion of 
governing through selection. Communalism and representa- 
tion should have no place whatsoever in a Service where the 
only criterion is one of capacity to do the work called for. It 
is in addition most important that the Provincial Government 
with their new responsibilities should command the services 
of the best men possible in the ranks of the administration. 
To introduce irrelevant considerations of race, class, caste or 
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■creed would not only be a source of unending dispute, but 
utterly destructive of good administration. 

Sind . — The separation of Bind from the Bombay Presidency 
is undesirable. Despite the inexorable facts of geography, lead- 
ing to a certain isolation from the remainder of the Presidency, 
Sind shax*es in the strong provincial patriotism of the Province as 
a whole, and would be still more detached from any other Province 
to which it might be linked. As it has an area of only 47,000 
square miles and a population of three and a quarter millions, a 
separate government appears to be extravagant and unnecessary ; 
moreover a small administrative area of this nature would lose 
the services of the highly-trained officials now available from the 
Bombay cadre. 

However, if for any special reason it is decided to separate 
Sind from the Bombay Presidency, I offer no rooted objection, 
provided that B'Ombay is relieved of the financial responsibili- 
ties it has undertaken for the benefit of that area. It would be 
necessary to ask the Government of India to guarantee the 
securities of the heavy loans raised for the Sukkur barrage and 
the complementary irrigatio^n works ; a small and relatively 
poo'r area like Sind could not provide the necessary security, 
and it would be m^ost unfair to charge it to Bombay if Sind were 
separated from its jurisdiction. 

Burma . — I do not approve of the separation of Burma from 
the Indian Empire. Wien confusion in Burma compelled the 
interference of the British, many crores of rupees and many 
lives were spent in establishing peace and order in that land. 
Ever since the conquest, Burma has enjoyed the advantages of 
the All-India Services, and of the protection of the Indian 
Army ; it has also received the immense benefit of freedom with- 
in the Indian fiscal system. The demand for separation, I feel 
sure, is mainly political and not economic, even though there 
should he some justification for the complaint that a fair share 
of the revenues accruing within Burma are not spent within the 
Province. That is no more than a financial adjustment. An 
independent Burma might be followed by a fiscal policy which 
would be serioiusly detriment al to Indian commerce and industry, 
and to the important British and Indian commercial interests 
which have been built up there. Moreover, Indians fear, and 
not without reason, that the independence of Burma would he 
followed by a policy restrictive of the entry of Indians into the 
otmntry- B'or all these reasons, I am opposed to separation ; 
if it were contemplated, justice would demand the repayment 
to India, with interest, the large sums spent in the peeifioation of 
the province. 

If Burma is not separated from India I recommend that it 
should he given a constitution on the same lines, and under the 
same conditions, as those of the other Provinces. Indians ip. 
Burma should retain their separate dectorates for fi.ve years, and 
after that period have reserved seats on a population basis, in 
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the joint electorates It has been argued that they should retain 
their separate electorates on the grounds that they ditfer in 
language from the Burmans, but in most cases they have one 
common tongue, namely English, and there should be little 
difBculty in their learning Burmese if they elect to live in the 
country. When seats are reserved, Indian representatives should 
be chosen from a panel on the lines of those suggested for 
Europeans in British India. Similarly, the European and 
Anglo-Burmans should retain their separate electorates for five 
years, merging after that period into the joint electorate with 
reservation of seats. 

At the present time there are no representatives of European 
commerce in the Burmese Council. In the new Council two com- 
mercial seats should be reserved for the representatives of im- 
portant interests such as the oil, mining and export and import 
industries. 

Noi'ih West Frontier Province , — I do not agree that this area 
should be formed into a Province with a legislature of its own 
on the lines recommended for the other Provinces, nor that it 
should be re-incorporated with the Punjab. The North West 
Frontier Province is, and for so long ahead as we can see must 
remain, a distinctive area by itself. It is pre-eminently a 
frontier Province, running through its entire length along the 
difficult and dangerous Borderland. True, the Borderland has 
enjoyed a considerable period of peace, which we profoundly 
hope will remain unbroken. But the peace of the Frontier hangs 
by a very thin thread, and recent developments in that part of the 
globe, which there is no need to particularise, have made that 
thread thinner than ever. The first necessity in this area is an 
administration swift for attack and defence when the security 
of India is menaced. These are not the characteristics of a 
democratic constitutional administration Nor has the North 
West Frontier Province reached a cultural and economic position 
which makes it desirable to treat it politically by the same 
methods as apply to the other Local Governments in India. 

The powerful reasons which impelled the Government of 
India to sever the North West Frontier Province from the 
Punjab and take it under their direct control arc far stronger 
to-day than they Avere then. A whole generation has passed 
since that decisive step was taken. During that period the 
Government of the Punjab has lost the military tradition and 
experience Avhich characterised it when it was the Warden of the 
Marches Its problems tO‘-day are not military, but political, 
economic and social. It is less equipped than it was for the 
discharge of these Frontier responsibilities, and in no circum- 
stances should it be re-invested with them. 

The Province should therefore continue to be under the admin* 
istration of a Commissioner appointed by the Government of 
India. But even in the conditions I have sketched above the 
North West Frontier Province has not stood at gaze any more 
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than other parts of India and its people have expressed a strong 
desire for participation in the general advance oi* the Indian 
constitution Whilst therefore the conditions withm this area 
do not, in my opinion, justify the recommendation placed upon 
tlie same constitutional h-isis as the other Provinces there is 
good reason for establNliing therom a constitution on the prin- 
ciples set up in other parts of India under what are known as 
the Morley Minto Reforms. This was suggested by Sir Norman 
Bolton, the present Commissioner After a statutory period, 
say 10 years, the ({uestion of the administration in the Province 
should bo roviewod by the Viceroy and his Council 

Baluchistan . — This area should remain under the administra- 
tion of a Commissioner appointed by the Viceroy ; it has not 
reached a development, either political or economic, justifying 
a more complex form of administration. 

y . — C and lesion . 

In the foregoing pages I have tried to indicate the conclusions 
to which my study of the Indian situation and the detailed in- 
quiries of the Central Committee have led me. I would empha- 
sise the reservation contained in the opening paragraph. I am 
not a politician but a business man desiring to the best of his 
capacity to serve India. I have therefore only outlined broad 
questions of principle, leaving experts in constitutional govern- 
ment and in administration to fill in the framework. Where 
there are complex questions like the creation of new constitu- 
encies, or the readjustment of the financial relations between the 
Provinces and the Central Government to be decided, they can 
more usefully be remitted to competent committees. 

The main principles underlying these conclusions are, I hope, 
clear. The surge towards self-government and full Dominion 
Status in India is universal, and in the end must be irresistible. 
Bightly understood, it is the pride and glory of the British con- 
nection with India. It is the task of wisdom and statesmanship 
to meet it now in a spirit of generosity and confidence, and not 
to wait until thwarted aspirations have driven men of status 
and goodwill out of politics and made them the prerogative of 
those holding the most extreme views. My recommendations 
arc directed to the establishment oE full responsibility and 
autonomy in each and every Province, hut at the same time to 
provide for the >it'ability and progressiveness of these Provincial 
Governments, by freeing the judiciary from any shadow of 
political control, ensuring the direction of the Police without' 
communal or particularist bias, strengthening the administration 
by the assistance of an element of the All-Tndia Services which 
will secure the recruitment of the best men, and vesting in the 
Governors the powers necessary to deal with exceptional emer- 
gencies. In the Central Government my recommendations are 
equally directed to the establishment of a very wide measure of 
rosponsibility, reserving only for a term of years, Defence, 
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Foreign Affairs and Relations with the Ip a estates, with prud- 
ent provision for the reduction of the heav^^ luditary expenditure. 
In view of the immense responsibilities of the Government of 
India, I propose the reLeiilion of the existing bi-cameral system^ 
and the strengthening of the Legislative Assembly by the intro- 
duction of a strong, representative element from the Provincial 
Legislative Councils, I am also of opinion that stability and 
good government necessitate the retention of the special powers 
vested in the Viceroy under the Government of India Act. 

Finally, I am very definitely of opinion that immediate steps 
should be taken to deal effectively with the evil of communal ism, 
which IS such a serious barrier to our national progress. Whilst 
opposed in principle to all forms o£ communal repi'esentation, I 
am willing to waive those objections in order to alleviate the 
apprehensions of our Mohammedan fellow-citizens for a term of 
years, so that they may feel full confidence in the new adminis^ 
tration. I venture to commend these conclusions to the bon*- 
sideration of all who are anxious to serve India, in the hope 
that they will be considered as a whole, and that even where they 
do not command agreement they will be accepted as an honest 
desire to contribute to the happiness, prosperity and freedom of 
our Motherland. 


Kikabhai Prbmchanb. 


London, 

10th Sept., 1929. 
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